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CHAPTER XXX. 


FACTITIOUS. FAME, 


é Weer AND WARP’ came out in due course, and was hardly 

published before there appeared in a society journal called 
‘The Mirror ’ a surprisingly clever and spiteful notice of it, which, 
in the vicar’s judgment, could have been written only by sox 
one who knew and hated the author. But how Clare—the only 
person who answered to this description and whom for much stronger 
reasons he suspected of this critique—could have got the notice 
into ‘ The Mirror’ he was unable to guess. Kath, however, through 
her natural diffidence and present depression, could not be per- 
suaded to think the criticism personal or prejudiced; for in some 
moods and with some natures the fear, rather than the wish, is 
father to the thought. The poor girl was cut to the heart and 
quite cast down by the epithets showered upon her—‘ vulgar,’ 
‘coarse,’ ‘more Irish and less nice;’ an author ‘whose heroic 
personages were modelled from barber’s blocks, and her comic 
characters from Church gurgoyles; who borrowed her humour 
from the circus and her wit from Billingsgate,’ &. &e. &e. 

Poor Kath! Her first review! Only a young author can 
conceive the exquisite pain a scathing critique of this kind is 
capable of inflicting. It was no use for the vicar to urge that so 
venomous a review overreached its aim, since no one could read 


it without perceiving the personal spite which showed through 
every line. 
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‘ It’s an assassin’s poignard in the sheath of a sword of justice, 
but the point of the poignard shows through,’ said the vicar. ‘ And 
it’s a woman’s hand,’ he added 

* How do you know ?’ Kath asked. 

‘I daren’t say because it’s so spiteful; but perhaps I might 
say because it’s so personal. ‘When a woman writes a novel, 
says Heine, she has one eye on the paper and the other on some 
man—except the Countess Hahn-Hahn, who has only one eye.” 
You are the only other exception, my dear,’ he said, nodding 
pleasantly at her. ‘Seriously though, only a woman could be so 
spitefully personal and could single out for her personalities what 
a woman’s most sensitive about—vulgarity, coarseness, &e.’ 

‘But how could it be spiteful and personal when no one in 
London knows me to be the author, or knows me at all?’ 

‘There are critics, as there are authors, outside of London ; and 
besides, the paper was sent to you, and not by your publishers.’ 

‘It might have been sent to me by some one here who had 
read it.’ 

‘It was sent you by the writer, and the writer was a woman, 
and the only reason I'll give you is a woman’s reason—because it 
was.’ 

From her uncle’s manner, Kath suspected his suspicion of 
some particular woman, but as he evidently did not wish to be 
more explicit she did not press him upon the point. The chief 
gtound of the vicar’s suspicion, or certainty rather, that Clare 
wrote the notice, was, we may say in passing, his having heard her 
criticise the novel to Mrs. Varien and Herbert in the spirit, and 
even in some of the venomous terms, wherein it was reviewed in 
‘The Mirror.’ However, as the breach between Kath and Clare 
was sufficiently wide already, he thought it more charitable and, 
indeed, more prudent also, not to point to Clare as the critic. 

‘We must say nothing to father about it,’ Kath said with a 
sigh. 

She took the paper to her room and there writhed in secret 
over its coarsely and vulgarly expressed imputations of coarseness 
and vulgarity. To what could the reviewer refer? He had cited 
nothing either in proof or in illustration, and she was left to con- 
jecture for herself where she had shown this utter lack of delicacy 
and refinement, but she could not conceive where. She reviewed 
mentally every scene in the story to find grounds for these charges, 
but in vain; -and she came, therefore, to. the conclusion, not that 
there were no such grounds, but that she was incapable of per- 
ceiving them! The torture of shame and humiliation this idea 
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gave her can be conceived only by remembering that it pierced to 
the very soul of her sensitiveness both as a girl and as an author. 
Even Clare, as bad-hearted a girl as ever breathed, would have 
been satisfied had she seen the shame, anguish, and despair of 
heart the notice caused Kath. 

Through most of a sleepless night, shut within the four narrow 
walls of that prison of darkness, out of which there is no escape 
from torturing thoughts, she recalled every vitriolic phrase of the 
review till she felt herself held up to the grinning scorn of the 
whole world as brainless and shameless. Certainly all her hopes 
of making anything of authorship were for ever killed. Her other 
tormenting thoughts of the world’s scorn, &c., morning lightened 
and softened; but this despair of an author’s career, which had 
been growing for some time in her heart, remained black and 
immovable—proof against the cheerful dawn and the active diver- 
sion of the morning’s duties. ‘This day-dream of authorship she 
had at last awoke from, and it would fool her no more :— 


This dream of mine— 
Being now awake, I'll queen it no inch farther. 


She would burn her MSS., little and great; waste no more time 
and energy and hope and heart on unsuitable and unprofitable 
work, but at once look out for some plain, homely, practical em- 
ployment, which at least would be free from the heartsickness of 
the literary calling. 

The mere resolve cheered her, as all resolves, however desperate, 
cheer the despairing, and she came down to breakfast with her 
heart a little lightened. After breakfast her uncle said to her 
with an assumption of sudden recollection,— 

‘Oh, by the way, Kath, did you get your letter ?’ 

‘Letter? No; was there one for me?’ 

‘Yes; I must have left it in the study.’ 

The truth was, the vicar, seeing that the letter was from her 
publishers, and fearing, he knew not why, that it might spoil her 
breakfast, as ‘The Mirror’ had spoiled it yesterday, thought it 
better to postpone her reading of it till the meal was over. 

Kath had no sooner opened and glanced through the letter 
than she hurried back to her uncle. 

‘ What on earth is the meaning of this ?’ she asked breathlessly, 
holding it out tohim. He took it nervously with the certainty 
that its contents fulfilled his foreboding. 

‘Dear Madam,—If you have another three-volume novel in 
hand we shall be glad to make you an offer of 500/. (five hundred 
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pounds) for the copyright. Kindly let us know at your conve 
nience if you will accept this offer; and when—in that case—we 
may hope to publish the book. Believe us to be, dear Madam, 
faithfully yours, 

ARCHER & CHOLMONDELLY. 


‘Kath dear!’ cried her uncle, kissing her effusively, ‘ your for- 
tune’s made !’ 

‘ But—but—there’s some mistake. I got only 75/. for the 
copyright of ‘ Woof and Warp,’ which can’t have been a success yet, 
as it’s only just out.’ 

‘It’s only the libraries that buy three-volume novels, and they 
have ordered their supplies by this. Depend upon it, Kath, the 
book has gone like wild-fire. Run up with the letter to your 
father.’ 

Her father, of course, took her uncle’s view of the matter, but 
Kath was not convinced at all. 

‘To offer a sum like that to an unknown author, for an un- 
written book !’ 

‘They fear to be forestalled by another firm,’ suggested her 
father. 

‘Yes; but, father, they must know that I should have gladly 
acepted an offer of half or a third of 5001.’ 

‘Oh, well; they’re not Shylocks.’ 

Kath shook her head. ‘The letter is a hoax and nothing else. 
I feel quite certain of it.’ 

Her uncle thought this possible and even probable, since Clare 
was certainly not above the contrivance of such a hoax. 

‘You’ve kept their other letters ?’ he asked. 

‘Yes.’ 

When she had returned with the other letters received from 
Archer and Cholmondelly, they compared the writing minutely 
with that of this morning’s astonishing proposal, with the result 
that even Kath was convinced of its genuineness. But she was 
still unconvinced that either the merits or the success of ‘ Woof 
and Warp’ had to do with her publishers’ amazing liberality. 

What, then, had caused it? She could not tell. A wild 
suspicion flitted through her brain, but was gone at a glance, to 
reappear now and again, but always to vanish the moment it was 
looked at. 

It was certainly not her publishers’ fault, however, if she hardly 
believed in the fabulous success of ‘ Woof and Warp.’ Never was 
the first book of an unknown author so frequently, universally, and 
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encomiastically advertised. It seemed as if every literary journal 
in London had sounded its praise, and as if every newspaper in the 
three kingdoms echoed daily for weeks together in their advertising 
columns these trumpet-blasts of fame. 

The root of all superstition, says Bacon, both in the ‘ Novum 
Organum ’ and in ‘The Advancement of Learning,’ is this, ‘ that, 
to the nature of the mind of all men it is consonant for the affirm- 
ative or active to affect more than the negative or privative. So 
that a few times hitting or presence countervails oft-times failing 
or absence. As was well answered by Diagoras to him that showed 
him in Neptune’s temple the great number of pictures of such as 
had ’scaped shipwreck and had paid their vows to Neptune, saying, 
“‘ Advise now, you that think it folly to invocate Neptune in tem- 
pest.” ‘Yea, but,” saith Diagoras, “ where are they painted that 
are drowned ?”’ 

By a judicious selection of only the most favourable sentences 
of only the most favourable reviews of ‘ Woof and Warp’ for 
universal and reiterated advertisement, the publishers made the 
novel first appear to be, and then be, the book of the season. 
This, of course, would have been impossible if ‘Woof and Warp’ 
were a novel of no merit, or even of no considerable merit; but, 
besides the special charms due to its author’s youth—freshress, 
verve, fervour, and animal spirits—the book had very striking 
merits of wit and humour, of pathos, and of powers of observation 
and of description. 

But, if persistent and widespread advertisement could not 
have floated an irredeemably dull novel, neither could the most 
brilliant novel have made the mark ‘ Woof and Warp’ made 
without such advertisement. Why should the publishers have 
chosen her book for such extraordinary and extravagant advertise- 
ment ? 

‘Because they thought so highly of it; and also because they 
wished to create such a demand from the libraries for its successor 
as would recoup them their 500l.,’ said her father. 

‘ But,’ objected Kath, conclusively, ‘if they thought so highly 
of ‘Woof and Warp’ even before it was noticed by the Press or 
ordered by the public as to offer 500/. for its unseen successor, why 
should they have given for itself only 751. ?’ 

This was unanswerable, and the thing remained a mystery. 

Nevertheless no reasoning happily could convince George Carew 
that Kath’s success was in any way or sense factitious; and the 
effect upon him of her popularity with publishers, press, and public 
was hardly short of miraculous. His spirit, strength, and in some 
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measure even his youthfulness returned to him, and he was as 
buoyant and almost as sanguine as he had been before he realised 
his life’s failure. But his hopefulness now flowed in another 
channel—in that of Kath’s work and of his own small part in it ; 
which, however, he did not think small by any means. He was 
incapable of suggesting a scene, situation, incident, or character ; 
but he criticised ex cathedrd those of Kath’s devising, and he was 
a woeful word-monger and money-changer. What Kath put in 
few words he would put in many; and, while Kath’s simple words 
close-fitted her ideas, his paraphrase hung so loose upon them that 
they became shapeless and irrecognisable. 

These, however, were light troubles in the balance against her 
father’s restoration to health, strength, cheerfulness, and an interest 
in life. He returned to his house, which was not disfurnished, as 
Archer and Cholmondelly’s offer to Kath reached them in time for 
the cancelling of the commission to the auctioneer; and if he 
spoke still occasionally of a migration to Londcn, it was because 
their present abode seemed too humble—not too sumptuous—for 
their prospects. Of these prospects he always spoke as though the 
sums for Kath’s copyrights were to increase in a kind of geometric 
ratio. According to the analogies or precedents in the biographies 
of novelists he contended that if Kath got 500/. for her second 
novel, she should get at least 1,000/. for her third, 2,000/. for her 
fourth, and so on up to 6,000/. or 8,000/. 

Say then, that she wrote-—with his assistance—only one novel 
a year, yet, in three or four years, they would have an income of 
thousands a year !—Q.E.D. 

This kind of talk was terrible to Kath. She was wretchedly 
conscious of her incapacity to keep up to the level to which she 
had been hoisted by a dead lift of advertisement, and she feared 
that the reaction when it came inevitably upon the publication of 
her second novel, would cast her down as low as she now was 
exalted. Besides, if the book proved to be the comparative, or 
rather absolute, failure she feared it would be, then her publishers, 
to her thinking, would be defrauded of 500/., which her father 
would certainly not let her refuse or refund. 

On the whole, then, Kath was much more oppressed than en- 
couraged by her publishers’ hot-house forcing of the popularity of 
‘Woof and Warp,’ and by their extravagant discounting of the. 
success of her second story. 

‘It has a less rickety plot than ‘ Woof and Warp,’ and is more 
coherent altogether ; but, oh, dear, it is deadly dull! There’s not 
a humorous character in it and hardly a humorous situation,’ she 
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said to her uncle, who had to admit the substantial truth of the 
criticism. 

He walked up and down his study without answering her for 
a moment or two, when a sudden inspiration arrested him. ‘ Put 
in Biddy !’ he cried, in a Eureka-tone. 

Kath looked up with an answering expression of appreciation, 
but revolved the suggestion mentally in silence. 

‘Sacrifice Biddy, like a second Iphigenia, to raise the wind; 
she’ll do it!’ the vicar repeated, triumphantly. 

‘It’s a little like “ botanising on your mother’s grave,” isn’t 
it ?’ Kath said, smiling. 

‘Not it. Iphigenia herself wasn’t a more willing sacrifice than 
Biddy would be for the honour and glory of the house. Besides, 
she wouldn’t think it more of a sacrifice than being photographed 
for the shop-windows, like an archbishop or a ballet-girl.’ 

‘ Anyway, it’s too late now.’ 

‘Couldn’t you weave her in without unravelling it all, “ woof 
and warp”?’ 

Kath shook her head. ‘I’m afraid not.’ 

‘Well, she must sit for your next.’ 

‘But I should so like this to be a success—everything depends 
on it.’ 

After a moment’s silence she added, ‘ And I should be glad of 
any excuse for pulling it all to pieces and reconstructing it.’ 

‘ Biddy would hardly be worth that.’ 

‘It isn’t Biddy, but——-oh dear! I am sick of it!’ 

After some consultation it was decided that the book might, 
with much advantage and at no excessive cost of time and trouble, 
be reconstructed and Biddy be introduced as a lightening leaven. 

It will not be easy for readers who know Biddy only from our 
bald description to imagine how a study of her could be the re- 
demption of a dull novel! But Kath, with her intimate knowledge 
of every turn and twist of Biddy’s mind, with her keen sense of 
the ludicrous, and with her graceful lightness of touch, could and 
did make of Mrs. Devine an admirably humorous study—not with- 
out compunction, however. She even sounded Biddy herself on 
the subject. to discover if she were likely to object to sitting for 
her literary portrait—with an indefinite result. The only idea 
upon the subject she could get into Biddy’s head was that of the 
ballads composed for men and women who were hanged. A distant 
cousin of hers had been so immortalised, and Biddy gave at great 
length her reasons for doubting the preliminary statement at the 
head of the ballad—that it had been composed by Murty Finnerty 
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himself on the eve of his execution and delivered by him next 
morning from the scaffold. 

‘Sorra a wan of the Finnertys that iver I heered tell of could 
aither read or write, and it isn’t like that Father Dan Dogherty 
*ud be helpin’ him to make pothry instead of helpin’ him to make 
his sowl at the fut of the gallows.’ 

Moreover that Murty himself was not the author of the ballad 
was proved by the woodcut at its head representing his wife and 
seven children weeping at the foot of the gallows; whereas Murty 
had but five children, and his widow married a process server (one 
Blake of the Crohanmore Blakes) within less than a year after 
his execution. Finally and conclusively, Murty (in right of being a 
Finnerty) would most certainly die game; and this maudlin ‘last 
speech and dying confession ’ therefore was probably composed by 
a Brody ; for the Brodys and the Finnertys were immemorially at 
feud. 

Thus Kath’s cautious and over-vague soundings of Biddy’s 
sensitiveness to an appearance in print only evoked Mrs. Devine’s 

classical view of the matter—Latinctus amabitur idem— 


The gates of fame and of the grave 
Stand under the same architrave ; 


with this addition, that in Biddy’s experience the common door of 
Death and Fame and trust in the infallibility of print were shaken 
by the woodcut misrepresenting Murty’s wife as inconsolable (to 
say nothing of its misrepresentation of the number of his children). 
Kath thought better of her intention of troubling Biddy about a 
business which could hardly be made intelligible to her. 

Legends, whether of the saints or of ‘the raal ould shtock,’ 
Biddy could understand—no one better; but, as she could neither 
read nor write, and her mind was inasimply savage state so far as 
any conception of literature was concerned, the idea of a modern 
novel was quite beyond her. 

If, however, Kath despaired of conveying to Biddy the sort of 
use she, as a novelist, could make of her, Biddy stumbled upon a 
triumphant discovery of her value as material for ‘ copy.’ 

Mrs. Laing, who had heard Kath’s success as an author 
canvassed again and again at the Hall, congratulated Mrs. Devine 
thereupon when next they met. Now Kath had not confided her 
secret to Biddy, because no secret whose disclosure would redound 
to the family’s credit, would be safe for an hour with Mrs. Devine. 
However, as Biddy was little likely to let Mrs. Laing think that 
she was not in the intimate confidence of the family, she affected to 
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know all abont it. Dt mentira y sacaras verdad—‘ tell a lie and 
find a truth,’ says a Spanish proverb, cited with approval by 
Bacon; and in diplomacy of this sort our illiterate Biddy was an 
adept. 

When Mrs. Laing had said her say with unsatisfactory brevity, 
Biddy made four or five times that sucking noise of the tongue 
against the palate expressive of amazement. 

‘An’ so ye heeard tell of it, Mrs. Laing, ma’am! See that 
now! But ye can’t be afther sayin’ it was from me ye heeard it 
annyway.’ 

‘No, indeed, Mrs. Devine, though you might have trusted me, 
I think.’ 

‘Thrust ye, Mrs. Laing, ma’am! Faix, I'd thrust ye wid 
untould gould—if it was me own it was. But there’s thim 
that thrusts me, ma’am; there’s where it is; there’s thim that 
thrusts me. An’ so they knows all about it at the Hall ?’ 

‘They do, for sure: the young missus is always talking about 
it; an’ she has a tongue you mind ; she has that!’ 

‘ Sorra a good worrd on it for Miss Kitty, I’ll be bound ?’ 

‘Nor for anyone else—nay, she is a shocker !’ 

‘An’ what might she be afther sayin’ of thim stories now?’ 
asked Biddy, with an unintentional, arms-a-kimbo kind of defiance 
in her tone, in spite of herself, and of her sense that she was 
probably putting Mrs. Laing upon her guard. But the house- 
keeper hated Clare too intensely to be guarded in speaking of her. 

‘She reckons nowt on ’em, an’ calls em’ all sowrts, she does.’ 

‘Poor crathur!’ Biddy exclaimed with scorching pity. ‘It’s 
little she knows what belongs to raal gentry.’ 

Mrs. Laing failed to see the pertinence of this remark ; but 
it was sufficiently relevant to Biddy’s idea that the story or 
stories which were making such a stir were such legends of the 
Carew family and of other Irish houses as she herself had told to 
Miss Kitty. She did not begrudge to Miss Kitty all the gain and 
glory (due really to herself), which these thrilling legends were 
bringing her; but she felt hurt at being indebted to Mrs. Laing 
for her knowledge of the matter, though she was at no loss for 
the reason which excluded herself from Kath’s confidence. Miss 
Kitty knew well that she (Biddy) would have disapproved of 
the provocation given to the unseen powers by a public disclosure 
of their dealings with mortals: 


Be wise ; not easily forgiven 
Are those who setting wide such doors , , 


Let in the day, 
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The gallop of the horse of the Carews to their door on that 
awful night was now explained, though only the future could 
unveil the form which the vengeance of the outraged spirits 
would assume. 

‘Ye’ve done it now, Miss Kitty!’ was all she could say on her 
return home, and it was some time before Kath could find out from 
her the dread meaning of the warning. It was thus from Biddy 
Kath first learned for certain that Herbert knew she was the 
author of ‘ Woof and Warp.’ 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


A BANSHIE P 


Her uncle had, of course, said nothing to Kath of his con- 
versation with Herbert about her, her work, and her troubles; and 
she did not know, therefore, till Biddy informed her of it, that the 
authorship of ‘ Woof and Warp’ was no secret at the Hall. 

The day after her visit to Mrs. Varien, Herbert had gone on 
business to London, where he stopped for six weeks ; and, since 
his return to the Hall, she had not once seen him to speak to. 
She might have thought that he had altogether dropped them, if 
he had not been more than usually effusive to her father whenever 
they met. As it was she set down his marked avoidance of her to 
Clare’s interference—unjustly. During these two months she was 
hardly in Clare’s thoughts at all—and hardly out of Herbert’s. 
Clare’s taunts had taught him his own heart; and it was because 
he felt that he dared not trust himself to see more of Kath that 
he resolutely, with a supreme effort of resolution, avoided her. 
It was not to avoid her, indeed, that he went to London, for he 
had business there, but it was to that end he had stayed there after 
his business, which was done in a day, was over. 

Thus it happened that Kath saw nothing of Herbert and only 
knew for certain through Biddy that the authorship of *‘ Woof and 
Warp’ was no secret to him. When she heard of it, she could 
not help recalling her uncle’s quotation from Heine. ‘ When a 
woman writes a novel she has always one eye on the paper and the 
other on some man’; for she asked herself again and again and 
again, ‘ What did he think of “ Woof and Warp”? Did he think 
it coarse, vulgar, flippant? What would he think of the novel 
she was now upon?’ &e., &. And yet no one would be more 
surprised, or more shocked, than she to be told that she was in 
love with Herbert. To her innocence it seemed really and abso- 
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lutely impossible that she could be in love with a married man, 
and her thinking it out of the question to a very great degree put 
it out of the question ; for love, Narcissus-like, is bred out of self- 
consciousness and self-contemplation. ‘I sometimes imagine,’ to 
quote Heine again, ‘ that the devil, the nobility, and the Jesuits 
exist only so long as they are believed in,’ and it might similarly 
be said of love that its existence often depends upon the idea of 
its existence. In those ages or countries in which creed or custom 
forbids marriage between those in no way related by blood, there 
is never more thought of love betwixt those thus arbitrarily kept 
apart, than there is with us betwixt brother and sister. Similarly 
in Kath’s case, because love of a married man was inconceivable 
to her innocence and purity, therefore it was impossible to them. 
She knew, of course, that there were scandals of the kind, as she 
knew that murders were committed, but she could not understand 
either crime. 

Nevertheless, as we have said, she thought a good deal about 
Herbert—of his probable opinion of the novel she had written, 
and of that she was writing, and of herself as their author. 

At last she hoped to hear, at least indirectly, what he thought 
of ‘Woof and Warp,’ for she received an invitation from Mrs. 
Varien to spend the evening at the Hall to cheer the old lady’s 
loneliness during the absence of her son in Manchester for the 
day, and of Clare for the day in Leeds. Clare’s absence had con- 
ventionally to be deplored in the letter, but Kath of course under- 
stood that it was mentioned to prevent her refusal of the 
invitation. 

Mrs. Varien received her with open arms; but, though she was 
extremely confidential during the evening, she said not a word of 
‘Woof and Warp.’ Much of her talk was of Herbert, about whom 
she was exceedingly unhappy, and some of it was given to Clare, 
whom she evidently at once dreaded and detested in about an 
equal degree. 

‘We do not see very much of each other,’ she said, speaking 
of Clare, ‘for she’s always off either to Leeds, Worston, or Man- 
chester. I’m sure I can’t think what she finds to amuse her in 
those smoky towns,’ she added, confusedly, in hurried explanation. 
‘But I suppose anything is better than being shut up here with 
Herbert and me.’ 

Of Herbert she said over and over again that a surprising and 
lamentable change had come over him. From being a mere boy, 
lively, thoughtless, impulsive, and even impetuous, he had become 
suddenly spiritless, moody, and apathetic. 
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But the change in Mrs. Varien herself was startling to Kath. 
She seemed to have aged suddenly and surprisingly, not in ap- 
pearance, but in mind. From being rather reserved, taciturn, 
and self-sustained, she had become garrulous, confidential, cling- 
ing, and dependent. She repeated herself also over and over again 
after the manner of those whose minds age or illness has weakened. 
At least half-a-dozen times over she said in almost the same precise 
words that Herbert had not changed, at any rate to her, or had 
changed only in being more tender, considerate, and sympathetic 
to her than ever. In the early part of the evening she did not 
speak at all of his marriage, but, later on, under the winning in- 
fluence of Kath’s affectionate sympathy, she said, suddenly, a 
surprising thing. 

‘I wish you were my daughter, dear,’ by which she plainly 
meant daughter-in-law, for she at once proceeded to confide to 
Kath her old hopes and schemes for the marriage of Herbert to 
Jane Prosser! As Kath listened to this curious confidence, she 
felt the deepest pity for the old lady, whose mind was plainly 
enfeebled by trouble, and that trouble as plainly was Clare. 

But surely it was not possible that mere incompatibility of 
temper between Mrs. Varien and Clare, or even that the younger 
woman’s daily insolence, could have broken down so utterly within 
a few months the elder lady’s mind? From one or two significant 
hints that Mrs. Varien, in spite of herself, garrulously let fall, Kath 
was made quite sure that there was something definite and very 
black in the daughter-in-law’s conduct to account for the mother- 
in-law’s mental prostration. 

Altogether, Kath was amazed and saddened exceedingly, not 
so much by Mrs. Varien’s miserable confidences as by the broken 
state of mind which such unreserve indicated in her. Indeed the 
poor lady herself seemed more than once conscious of her confi- 
dences to this young girl being odd and almost unbecoming. 

‘ My dear, I talk to youas if you were an old lady like myself ; 
but Herbert thinks there’s no one so clever, and you’ve a good 
heart besides, which is far better—far better. Cleverness and 
wickedness very often go together, dear,’ and then she wandered 
off to the subject of Jane Prosser and her most excellent wifely 
qualifications, in a way that left no doubt that it was not Jane, 
but Clare, whom she had in her mind in speaking of the correla- 
tion of cleverness and wickedness. 

At last the sad evening came toaclose. Kath rose to take 
leave, declining the escort that Mrs. Varien pressed upon her as 
she had already declined her father’s offer to call for her, He 
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had so bad a cold that she would not hear of his coming for her, 
since with the exception of the last few yards, all her way was 
through the secure Park. While, however, Mrs. Varien was 
insisting on having Kath either driven or escorted home, the maid 
who happened to enter at that moment mentioned that Mrs. 
Devine had just come to attend Miss Carew home. Kath was 
relieved by this escape from a Hall escort, and was not sorry 
either to have Biddy’s company and protection. 

No sooner, however, had they started than she found that 
it was she who was to protect Biddy. The poor woman was sbak- 
ing with terror, which she would if she could have kept to herself, 
but she could not. 

‘Lord save us! Miss Kitty, don’t go that way,’ she cried, 
crossing herself devoutly. 

‘Why ?’ asked Kath, stopping to look at her in amazement. 

‘If iver I heeard the Banshie,I heeard it this night,’ 
solemnly replied Biddy, as though hearing the Banshie were a 
recurring experience of hers. 

‘ Oh, nonsense, Biddy ; it was a buzzer ’—a buzzer being a mill 
steam-whistle. 

‘Whisht ! whisht! Miss Kitty ; ye don’t know what ye’re talk- 
in’ about, an’ thim hearin’ ye!’ Biddy whispered fearfully. 

‘Come, Biddy, don’t be so silly ; we must be getting home,’ and 
in spite of poor Biddy’s tremulous remonstrances, she insisted on 
walking on. 

In truth, it would not have done to give way to Biddy’s 
superstitions, which Kath was continually combating. 

Biddy seeing it was useless to try to convince Kath that what 
she had heard was the Banshie, and feeling some security in the 
company of her young mistress, hurried on beside her, muttering 
prayers through chattering teeth. As they neared the haunted 
spot, Biddy grasped convulsively Kath’s arm and stopped dead, 
holding her breath. Kath stopped also, feeling a sympathetic 
thrill of terror run through her. Suddenly Biddy dropped upon 
her knees and poured out under her breath a cataract of pious and 
protective ejaculations, while Kath’s heart stood still. They 
heard, so distinct that it seemed in the stillness beside them, low 
heart-breaking moans. Kath, recovering herself somewhat, seized 
Biddy by the arm and made her rise and flee back with her head- 
long to the Hall for help. Some one certainly lay there ill, or hurt ; 
dying, perhaps murdered, with the murderer at hand! Fear is in- 
fectious as the pestilence, and like the pestilence walketh in dark- 
ness; and Kath was so unnerved at once by the night and by 
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Biddy’s panic, that her only thought was flight for help. Anyway 
it was the wisest thing to do, as, if she had had the courage to 
penetrate to the spot from whence the moans proceeded and had 
found there what she feared, she would still have had to fly for 
help to the Hall. 

On reaching the Hall and hurrying back into the drawing-room, 
Kath found there both Herbert and Mrs. Varien. In fact, Herbert 
had returned from Manchester some time before Kath had quitted 
the Hall; but in accordance with his resolution he avoided 
her. 

When Kath had told her breathless tale, Herbert asked only 
where they had heard the moans. 

‘I'd better go with you,’ she answered to poor quaking Biddy’s 
consternation ; and so the three hurried with all possible speed to 
the spot—Herbert being armed with a stout stick. 

On reaching the spot they stood still and breathless to listen, 
but heard nothing for a little. Presently, however, in the aching 
silence Herbert, who was someway in advance, caught the low tones 
of a man’s voice followed by a convulsive sob. Signalling to Kath 
and Biddy (who had heard nothing this time), to remain where 
they were, he crept cautiously up a slope crowned with a little 
arbour, from which the sounds seemed to him to proceed. 

The two trembling women waited in silence that might be 
felt, but it was unbroken for what seemed an age to them. 

At last they heard Herbert’s cautious tread creeping back to 
them. When he appeared he beckoned them on, without speak- 
ing, and led them for some moments at a breathless pace towards 
the park-gate of exit. Then, seeming suddenly to recollect him- 
self, he slackened the pace, and said, in a voice hoarse and tremu- 
lous, hardly recognisable as his, ‘There was no one—no one ill or 
hurt.’ 

He said no more till he reached and opened the gate for them, 
when he stammered, incoherently, ‘I have to get. back—mother—- 
you'll excuse me.’ When he then raised his hat mechanically, 
Kath caught sight of his face in the light which streamed from a 
window of the gate-house, and was horrified by its rigid pallor. 
Next moment he turned and hurried back at a frenzied pace. 

Poor Biddy had also seen his face, and was so faint with horror 
that Kath could hardly get her home. Biddy could not even 
summon audibly all the saints she appealed to mentally, and it 
was not until she found herself in a well-lit room that she was able 
to say, ‘He seen thim, Miss Kitty! He seen thim! God help 
him!’ Thim’ being the Banshie, whom it was at once safer not 
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to particularise by use of the singular pronoun, and more respect- 
ful to refer to in the royal plural. 

‘ Nonsense, Biddy !’ replied Kath, herself hardly less frightened 
at she knew not what. 

‘Lord save and presarve us!’ ejaculated Biddy, rocking herself 
to and fro in the chair in Kath’s room into which she had sunk at 
once on entering. ‘ Did ye see his face, Miss Kitty? Ye could 
see what he saw in it as plain as ye can see yere own : ice in that 
glass,’ pointing to the mirror. ‘An’ ye could see what’s comin’ to 
him in it, too—’twas white an’ shtiff for death, it was!’ 

As Kath said nothing, silenced by the vision of Herbert’s white 
and rigid face distinctly before her, Biddy continued, ‘ Well, thanks 
be to the Almighty it’s him, anyway,’ she said, with the profoundest 
devotional feeling. ‘ Whin first I heard the ery, Miss Kitty (an’ 
it was the raal cry I heeard, not them moans an’ groans), “ Lord 
save us!” thinks I, “ it’s for the mashther itis!” thinks 1; though 
there niver was a Banshie in the Carew family since the days of 
Black Tom; but sorra a knew I knew that the quality in this 
counthry had the like, an’ him a young man new married!’ 

Here Kath started up impatiently. ‘Has father gone to bed?’ 
she asked. 

‘He hadn’t whin I left, miss; but I wouldn’t be afther tellin’ 
him, for it’s little enough sleep there’ll be as it is in this house 
to-night. Lord God!’ cried she, falling on her knees, while Kath 
was arrested midway to the door by a blood-curdling scream, which 
rang clear in the dead stillness, coming through the open window 
that looked towards the park. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


EXPLANATION. 


Wuen Kath had recovered herself she hurried from the room, 
leaving Biddy on her knees in the less reassuring company of the 
saints; for she was in mortal terror at being left alone. Kath 
found that her father had retired, but she was so unnerved with 
dread at once of what had happened, and of what might still 
happen, that she felt compelled to take him into counsel at once. 
He was in bed, but not yet asleep, and when she had told her 
strange story to him he insisted on getting up and hurrying to 
the spot where they had heard the moans. 

‘But what could you do, father? And, besides, he didn’t 
wish any notice taken ; he hurried us away at such a rate.’ 
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‘You, of course, if there was going to be a row; but—I must 
really go, Kath.’ 

He was not many minutes dressing, and, when dressed, he 
hardly listened to Kath’s cautions and apprehensions in his haste 
to be yet in time to render help of any kind. When Kath had 
seen him out she returned full of new fears to her room, where 
Biddy was still on her knees groaning prayers. She broke short 
off in the middle of one with unceremonious abruptness to ask, 
‘Was that the masther, Miss Kitty?’ alluding to the sound of 
the closing of the front door behind him. 

‘Yes ; he’s gone to see if he can give help.’ 

‘Help!’ exclaimed Biddy, making many times the sucking 
noise of the tongue against the palate. ‘Lord save us! Help!’ 

‘Biddy !’ cried Kath, in a tone of irritable and contemptuous 
remonstrance. 

‘Miss Kitty,’ responded Biddy, with the solemnity due to a 
religious admonition, ‘there’s only thim above that can help, 
barrin’ Father Pat Finnerty, an’ he lives at the other side of 
Fiddler’s Green.’ 

Kath could not help smiling at the bathos of the other side 
of Fiddler’s Green being the only alternative recourse possible at 
this side of Heaven. But her smile shocked Biddy inexpres- 
sibly. She crossed herself fearfully and muttered some urgent 
prophylactic prayer, before she said aloud with an ominous shake 
of the head, ‘ Lord send him safe back!’ 

Kath, in spite of herself, was infected with Biddy’s forebodings, 
though, of course, the danger she feared for her father was not of 
the ghostly kind Biddy dreaded. She paced the room to and fro 
in a growing frenzy of anxiety, which Mrs. Devine set herself to 
soothe—a really fine effort of self-forgetfulness when her own 
torturing terrors are considered. 

‘Sure he niver even heeard thim, Miss Kitty, let alone seen 
thim ; an’ annyway it isn’t the likes of thim would come fora 
Carew,’ &c. &c., to all which Kath paid no heed and made no 
answer. When, however, nearly an hour had passed without her 
father’s appearing, she could bear the torture of terror and sus- 
pense no longer. 

‘Something has happened; I must go,’ she cried, seizing her 
hat and putting it on with trembling fingers in feverish haste. 

‘Wisha, Miss Kitty! Is it takin’ lave of yere sinses ye are? 
What good could ye do whativer’s in it?’ 

‘I must go,’ she answered only, throwing a cloak about her. 
There was nothing for it, Biddy saw, but to accompany her, which 
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she did quaking in every limb, but without more murmurs of 
remonstrance. 

They hurried from the house together and reached the park 
without the interchange of a word; but here Biddy faltered out 
the suggestion, ‘ There’s yere uncle, Miss Kitty; we might run 
round by the vicarage.’ 

Kath paused to reflect upon this sensible suggestion. What 
help could they give, if help were needed; while a few minutes 
more or less could hardly matter much now? Besides, Kath was 
nearly as unnerved herself as Biddy. 

‘We must not lose a moment then,’ she answered, turning 
swiftly to make for the vicarage by the road through the village. 

When they reached the vicarage, and were admitted by the 
amazed maid, Kath asked breathlessly for her uncle. 

‘He’s in the study, Miss, with Mr. Varien.’ 

‘Mr. Varien!’ 

‘Yes, miss, he’s been here some time.’ 

‘Is my father here ?’ 

‘No, miss; is there anything wrong ?’ 

‘No; that is, tell uncle I want to see him—or, stop; say he’s 
wanted for a minute; you need not say by me.’ 

The bewildered maid took in the message, and gave it in a 
nervous way which brought out the vicar at once. 

‘Kath! Is there anything the matter?’ he cried, on entering 
the dining-room. 

Then Kath told her whole story without exciting her uncle's 
surprise or anxiety. © 

‘How long did you say your father was away before you 
started ?’ 

‘ Nearly an hour.’ 

The vicar thought over this for a little in evident perplexity 
before he said— 

‘ Anyway, you need not be in the least alarmed about him, 
for there’s no danger of any kind; there isn’t indeed, Kath,’ he 
repeated so earnestly as to reassure her completely. 

‘Wait a minute or two till Herbert goes, and I shall return 
with you,’ he added. 

Kath, with her mind at more ease, could wonder what on 
earth had happened to upset Herbert so and to hurry him at that 
hour to the vicarage for her uncle’s advice. That agonised 
scream could not have betokened a tragedy (or her uncle would 
have seemed more concerned), and yet how fearful it sounded! 
And her father’s long absence? He must have known how it 
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would terrify her with all kinds of horrible apprehensions, and 
only, therefore, something exceedingly serious could have detained 
him: yet her uncle was not in the very least anxious about him! 
It was inexplicably mysterious, but she would soon get the key 
of the mystery, which her uncle evidently was not free to explain 
to her in Biddy’s hearing. 

As for Biddy she was at no loss for a self-evident and adequate 
explanation of the whole matter. Mr. Varien had recourse 
to the Protestant vicar for the exorcism of the apparition. There- 
fore, while Kath was pondering everything over perplexedly, Biddy 
was soliloquising with many a despondent shake of the head and 
many a profound sigh orrather groan. ‘Ah!’ she muttered, ‘ sorra 
a much they'll mind him,’ and then added in Irish a proverb to the 
effect ‘You can’t cut a sunbeam with a cleaver.’ 

But to Kath, mindful of Miss Kitty’s Protestant prejudices, 
Biddy put down the vicar’s impotence to deal, as Father Pat 
Finnerty could have dealt, with spiritual principalities and powers, 
to the odd ground that Banshies, &c. were essentially Irish! On 
English ground apparently they were out of the vicar’s jurisdiction ! 
This at least was the only meaning Kath could make out of Biddy’s 
ingenious but confused excuses for thinking that there was no 
help to be had in such a case from the Vicar. 

‘ An’ annyway, Miss Kitty, no wan can come betune the flash 
an’ the ball.’ 

Fatum! The decree had gone forth, the shaft was shot, and 
no exorcism could intercept the sped arrow however it might para- 
lyse the arm of the archer. 

Thus Biddy discoursed with the courage of gas-light till the 
vicar returned. 

‘We'd better give Herbert a fair start,’ he said, ‘ for I thought 
it as well not to mention your coming to him.’ 

‘I meant to ask you not to mention it.’ 

‘Yes,’ he answered absently, looking at Kath without seeing 
her. Then after some seconds of silent and troubled preoccupation, 
he roused himself to say, ‘You’ve been very much frightened, 
dear ?’ 

‘Yes, I didn’t know what to think, and I don’t know yet.’ 

‘No,’ he replied mechanically and dreamily, and relapsed into 
a silence which he broke only to suggest that they might safely 
venture now to cross the park without fear of overtaking Herbert. 

It was a silent walk for the most part, owing, Kath thought, to 
her uncle’s fear to explain matters in Biddy’s hearing. 

Accordingly she asked no questions, not even about her father’s 
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strange protracted absence, which her uncle seemed almost to have 
forgotten ; for it was not until they had reached the haunted spot 
that he said upon Kath’s pointing it out to him, ‘ Your father’s 
home long ago, I’m quite sure, dear.’ However, having shouted 
‘George’ two or three times without any answer, he proceeded to 
climb the slope to the arbour as Herbert had done two hours since, 
Biddy would have gone again down upon her knees, to give what 
Catholic help she could to his heretic exorcism, if Kath had allowed 
her. But there was hardly time for the scantest exorcism before 
the vicar returned. 

‘He’s not there, anyway; I’ve no doubt he’s back by this,’ he 
said, with a coolness which confounded Biddy and seemed even to 
Kath extraordinary. 

They then resumed their silent walk, and had almost reached 
the house when they met George Carew hurrying from it in search 
of them. He had only just returned, to find to his great alarm 
that they had been terrified into going in search of him. 

‘You’ve been frightened to death!’ he cried, taking notice 
only of Kath in his absorbing anxiety about her. 

‘I thought something must have happened.’ 

‘No, it was nothing; I was detained,’ he answered, with the 
same kind of confused reserve that the vicar had shown. Then he 
turned to his brother-in-law; ‘I’m glad you’ve come, Ralph; I 
wanted to see you.’ 

Kath still supposed that Biddy barred further confidence; but 
when they reached the house and were to themselves, her father 
said to her, ‘ Kath, dear, you are quite done up and had better go 
to bed.’ 

‘But what was it? What happened?’ she asked eagerly, 
looking from one to the other. They also looked from one to the 
other before her father answered, ‘It was only a quarrel, and no 
one was seriously hurt. Now do go to bed, dear ; you’re as white as 
one of Biddy’s ghosts.’ 

Kath, seeing plainly that she was de trop, bid both good-night, 
and retired without further question. 

‘You’ve seen him?’ asked George, as the door closed behind 
Kath. 

‘Yes, and you’ve seen her?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I thought so. Has she gone off with him?’ 

‘No, I’ve just taken her home.’ 

‘But she positively refused to go home.’ 

‘And she wouldn’t have gone if she could have helped it ; but 
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that cur and scoundrel left her no alternative. He told her almost 
in so many words, that he couldn’t embarrass himself with her!’ 

The vicar made no reply, but stared blankly at his brother-in- 
law without seeing him. 

‘Does Varien think she’s gone off with him?’ asked George 
presently. 

‘Yes, it’s a horrible business,’ answered the vicar gloomily. 

‘Do you mean it would be better if she had gone ?’ 

‘I don’t know ; no, I suppose not,’ the vicar replied hesitatively. 
‘There’s his mother to think of, too,’ he added. 

‘Oh, it’s much better as it is—unless Varien’s bent on a 
divorce.’ 

‘A divorce!’ groaned the vicar. ‘Within a few months of 
their marriage, too! Really I never knew anything so horrible as 
the whole thing!’ 

‘She caught a Tartar, too. I couldn’t help pitying her, when 
that craven creature recommended her to return home. At first 
she fell upon him with a furious torrent of abuse, but suddenly 
she broke down into pathetic appeals to his love, to his honour, to 
his pity even, and this in my presence!’ 

‘How she’ll hate you for having heard it when she comes to 
herself!’ interjected the vicar caustically. 

‘That won’t matter much. How she'll hate him when she 
comes to herself is more to the purpose.’ 

‘To what purpose? That will not right it: nothing now can 
right it.’ 

‘ Varien is irreconcilable ?’ 

‘Utterly. His fixed feeling towards her now is one of shrinking 
abhorrence.’ 

‘ He'll be rather disgusted then to find her returned ?’ 

To this the vicar did not answer, his thoughts being else- 
where. Presently he cried— 

‘ What a dastard that villain Crossley is! Was he seriously 
hurt ?’ 

‘He was knocked backwards down the bank and stunned, and 
- had just come to himself when I appeared ; but he’d “ have done 
with ” another thrashing, as they say here.’ 

‘A fellow like that makes duelling intelligible.’ 

‘If he were the worse shot of the two! Otherwise, it would 
have been small satisfaction to Varien to have his wife made a 
widow by his rival. Diew est toujours pour les gros ba- 
taillons.’ 

‘I didn’t say anything would make duelling rational—only 
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intelligible. One can well understand a man taking his own life 
in his hand to fling at the life of such a villain as this Crossley. 
What did he say? I declare it makes one’s blood boil to think of 
his spurning her at the moment she was spurned by her husband. 
What did he say?’ 

‘He wasn’t quite so bad as you think; though, God knows, 
he was bad enough. From what Kath told me and from what I 
gathered out of the wretched woman’s frenzied appeal to him, I’ve 
no doubt that he was renouncing her at the moment of their being 
surprised by her husband. Hence the cries and moans which 
frightened Kath back to the Hall for help.’ 

‘He was tired of her, do you mean ?’ 

‘I think he was going to. be married. Anyway there was 
another woman in the case.’ 

‘Phew! Jane Prosser! He was probably announcing to her 
his appproaching marriage to Miss Prosser.’ 

And, indeed, this was the key to the affair. Godfrey Crossley 
had amused himself with Clare until the intrigue imperilled his 
engagement to Jane Prosser. The lovers had met two or three 
times a week in different places and on various pretexts, till, 
through their growing recklessness, Mrs. Varien on one side, and 
Miss Prosser on the other, had heard hints of their assignations. 
Jane put her foot down in her slow, dead, dogged way, which 
frightened Crossley into instant reformation, and into that abrupt 
breach with Clare which had come upon her sudden and crushing 
as a thunderbolt. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


CLARE'S NEW HOPE. 


HERBERT upon his return would have avoided his mother, but 
she hurried to the door on hearing his step, for which she had been 
long listening with strained ears. 

‘What was it?’ she asked tremulously at sight of his pale 
face. 

‘Nothing, mother—trespassers, that’s all. We must have 
that north gate locked earlier in future.’ 

‘Poachers! Did they attack you?’ 

‘No, no. What put that into your head ?’ 

‘You look so white, dear.’ 

‘I’m tired; that’s all.’ 

‘TI said nothing about it to Clare ; fearing to frighten her.’ 
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‘Clare! Is she here?’ 

‘Yes; she returned half an hour ago, but went straight to her 
room. Where are you going? What is the matter?’ 

For he had made impetuously towards the stairs leading to 
Clare’s room. 

‘I—I didn’t know she had returned,’ he stammered confusedly. 

‘Yes; she has returned; but she seemed quite done up. I 
think you had better not disturb her,’ she added timidly, for Clare 
had snapped savagely at the old lady when she questioned her as 
to her journey &c. 

‘I’m quite done up too, mother, so I think I'll say good-night,’ 
he replied, kissing her, and then hurrying away, to avoid further 
question or remonstrance. 

He made at once for Clare’s room—of late held sacred to her- 
self—and knocked at the door. Clare, who had been lying in her 
clothes prone on the bed raised herself at the sound of the knock, 
but did not for the moment reply to it. She was getting herself 
together—thinking intently and intensely on the part it would 
be best for her to play. Presently she replied — 

‘Yes? Who’s there?’ 

‘32 

She rose hurriedly, and went to the mirror, to dress her face 
for the part she had decided to play, before she proceeded to un- 
lock the door. And yet at this moment she was sick to the very 
soul with the despair of CEnone ! 

On Herbert’s entrance she said piteously : 

‘It was too late to go to my mother; but I shall go at once if 
you wish it ?’ 

He was taken aback so completely by this piteous appeal, that 
he could say only— 

‘ Not to-night, certainly.’ 

‘I’ve been very foolish, but not—what you think—I’m not de- 
fending myself or hoping for forgiveness,’ she added hurriedly, 
‘but I cannot bear that you should think me worse than I am.’ 

‘I came to say we must part,’ he replied curtly. 

‘Yes; I knew it: I had no other hope. But I wished to see 
you once more to assure you that I am innocent of everything 
except wicked folly. You believe me?’ she asked imploringly. 

‘It cannot matter to you what I believe. It is not an hour 
since you declared you would never return here.’ 

‘I was mad for the moment. Your words maddened me; they 
were so cruel and—and unjust. But you did not—you could not 
—mean them? Say you did not before we part?’ 
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It was an absolute relief aad distraction to her heartsickness 
about Godfrey Crossley to act thoroughly to Herbert the part of 
piteous innocence! She was, in truth, such a born actress that, 
having once thrown herself thoroughly into a part, she became, so 
to say, intoxicated for the time into forgetfulness of all else. 
Herbert was completely staggered—as well he might be—by her 
consummate acting, which, besides, was confirmed by her return 
home. It never could have occurred to him that Crossley had 
flung her back ; and if she had come back of herself, it could have 
been only from the motive she had alleged. 

If, however, she had succeeded in shaking his belief in her 
actual guilt, she could not shake his certainty that her infatuation 
with Godfrey Crossley dated back from before her marriage to 
himself, which must have been on her side a loveless and 
mercenary match. All Clare’s acting, therefore, could not weaken 
his resolve to arrange for an immediate separation. 

But Clare’s acting was not at all intended to alter this resolu- 
tion of his; since she was more eager even than he for a separation 
provided it could be arranged without scandal and to her pecuniary 
advantage. If only she could secure liberty and a liberal provision 
without the penalties of social ostracism, she would rejoice ex- 
ceedingly to be done with Herbert and his mother and the deadly 
dulness of the Hall. Besides, as we shall see, she did not even yet 
despair of bringing back Godfrey Crossley to her feet, if she were 
free to come and go and live and do as she liked, unfettered and 
unwatched. 

That these considerations should find a place in her mind in 
the midst of her heart-wretchedness and mortification, only goes 
to show that her love for Godfrey Crossley was no more than un- 
governable animal passion. 

Herbert, having answered her last piteous appeal by saying 
only: ‘We are better apart. We can arrange it in the morning. 
Good-night,’ turned and left the room. 

She sat up far into the night, thinking things over and writing, 
as the result of her meditation, letters to George Carew, Miss 
Prosser, and Godfrey Crossley. 

To George she wrote: 

‘Dear Mr. Carew,—You did me to-night the greatest kindness 
aman could do a woman, and I write—not to thank you, for I 
can never thank you adequately—nor to entreat your silence, for 
you are a gentleman—but to implore you to try to forget what you 
saw and heard and did for me to-night.—Yours, 

CLARE VARIEN’ 
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Her sole object: in writing this letter was, we need hardly say, 
that which it disavowed—to secure George Carew’s silence about 
Crossley’s renunciation of her. 

To Miss Prosser she wrote anonymously in the character of a 
discharged and enraged maid, whose style, hand, and spelling she 
imitated admirably. 

‘ Miss Prosser, Maam, 

‘I rite thees few lines to let you no the goins on betune him 
yu're to be marred to, an Missus Hebbert Varen, who is not my 
missus now thank God for that anno loss either. I picked it hup 
no matter where an send it to you to let you know the goins on for 
I canot bide to think of a lady tret like this, who is a lady not like 
sum foke has holds there heds high an them pore as lasarus only 
yesterday,—Yours respecfully, 

WELWISHER.’ 


With this letter Clare enclosed a note from Godfrey Crossley 
to herself, urging, entreating, imploring her in a life and death 
strain to meet him in Manchester,and speaking with withering 
scorn of Jane Prosser, in evident answer to some remark about his 
engagement which had been made by Clare. 


‘She'll never marry him after that; never!* Clare said with 
a bitter smile of triumph when she had read both letters over. 

To Godfrey Crossley she wrote only a line, enclosing all the 
rest of his letters to her. 

*I enclose your letters and beg you to return mine, addressed 
to me at my mother’s.’ 

Meanwhile Herbert, unable to rest or think of rest, stole from 
the Hall to seek again the vicar and ask his counsel upon this last 
phase of the affair—Clare’s unlooked for return. On reaching the 
vicarage he learned to his surprise and alarm that Ralph Crozier had 
gont to his brother-in-law’s. The servant, having been instructed by 
Kath to say nothing to Mr. Varien of her visit, could not explain 
that the vicar had gone merely as her escort to her father’s; and 
Herbert, therefore, could only conjecture that he had sought his 
brother-in-law to talk this matter over! Such an indiscretion was 
well-nigh incredible ; but Herbert was so absorbed himself in his 
trouble that he naturally suspected it to be the only possible 
cause for the vicar’s visit at such an hour to George Carew. 
Wherefore, he hurried after him in some alarm and agitation. 

On nearing George Carew’s house he saw dimly in the darkness 
a man, whom he took to be the vicar, mounting the steps. Hurry- 
ing after him to intercept him if possible, he cried breathlessly, 
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‘Stop! I’ve followed you to——’ 

At this moment the door was opened and a flood of light from 
the hall showed to Herbert Godfrey Crossley and showed to 
Crossley, as he turned round who his pursuer was. Expecting from 
Herbert’s words another assault he struck out a staggering blow at - 
Herbert who stood insecurely on the topmost step, and knocked 
him backwards to the bottom. Here he lay senseless, for his head 
had struck with terrific force against the sharp edge of one of the 
steps. Crossley seeing that he did not move, descended the steps 
with nonchalant deliberation, and finding Herbert insensible as 
the stone which was dyed with his blood, he cried coolly to the 
horrified Biddy, 

‘Tell Mr. Carew that Mr. Varien has met with an accident.’ 

In another moment George and the vicar hurried out and with 
the help of Crossley carried Herbert indoors and laid him on a couch 
in the dining-room. 

‘You'd better have the doctor, I think. What’s his address ?’ 
Crossley said in the most matter-of-fact way, and when the, doctor’s 
address was given him, he added in the same tone, ‘I shall 
knock him up and send him.’ 

As he was quitting the room upon this misson he turned to 
say, ‘I knocked him down to save myself being knocked down by 
him for the second time to-night. Good night,’ and he was 
gone. 

A word to explain Crossley’s return from the station to call on 
George Carew. When he reached the station and found that he 
had nearly an hour to wait for his train, it occurred to him upon 
thinking things over that it would be as well to explain to George 
Carew, that he was not the cur George might naturally have judged 
him to be from the scene with Clare which he had witnessed, and 
also that it would be as well to bind George to secrecy about an 
affair which would not redound to his credit with the world in 
general, and with Jane Prosser in particular. Hence his visit to 
George Carew. 

‘This is a terrible business!’ said the vicar as he bent over 
Herbert. He had seen so much sickness of all kinds as to be half 
a doctor. 

‘He’s badly hurt ?’ 

‘I’m afraid so. What on earth brought them together again ? 

‘I can’t imagine; unless Crossley repenting of his rejection 
of her, sought to see her at the Hall, and that Varien followed 
him here.’ 

‘But what should Crossley come here for?’ 
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‘Perhaps to send her some message by me when he found that 
he couldn’t get to see her.’ 

‘It’s a terrible business,’ reiterated the vicar. ‘I’m afraid I 
must break it to his mother to-night.’ 

‘We must first see what the doctor says. I suppose that fel- 
low really willsend him. PerhapsI had better go myself for him.’ 

He went accordingly, leaving the vicar alone with Herbert, 
who continued insensible as a stone. 

Meanwhile Biddy could not refrain from announcing to Kath 
that the Banshie had justified herself since Mr. Varien lay dead or 
dying in the dining-room. To Biddy, Herbert’s death was of 
interest chiefly as confirmatory of her faith in the Banshie and 
her warnings; but to Kath the news was paralysing. She dressed 
herself hurriedly with trembling fingers, while Biddy was claiming, 
almost with complacency, the credit, not only of recognising the 
cry of the Banshie, but of discerning for whom it was meant. 
The only thing, indeed, that remained to be cleared up was, ‘ the 
dhrop of raal ould Irish blood,’ which Herbert must have had some- 
where concealed about his person. 

‘It’s in him, I'll go bail, Miss Kitty, or it’s little they’d throuble 
thimselves about him.’ 


Kath, too much stupefied to heed, or hear, or silence this babble, 
proceeded instinctively with her hurried toilet, and, when it was 
completed, auitted the room without a word to Biddy, to hasten 
downstairs to the dining-room door. Here she knocked timidly 
and entered in answer to her uncle’s ‘ Come in.’ 

‘You, Kath! Ithought you were in bed. Don’t come in, dear ; 


there’s been 


‘Is he—is he———?’ Kath gasped, as she stood rooted to the 
ground with horror at the spectacle of Herbert’s still white face, 
streaked with blood. 

‘No, no, dear. He’s insensible ; he’s had a bad fall—down the 
steps. He’ll soon come to and be all right.’ 

‘The doctor ?’ 

‘Your father has gone for him, and he’ll be here immediately. 
Do go to bed, dear ; you look quite ill.’ 

Kath turned without a word and quitted the room; but when 
her father and the doctor entered the hall a few minutes later 
they found her lying there in a dead faint. As she was not given 
to such weaknesses—having never before in her life fainted—her 
father was greatly alarmed. 

‘Good God!’ he exclaimed in horror. 

‘ Pooh, it’s nothing—only a fainting fit,’ said the doctor airily, 
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and he proceeded to raise Kath’s head and shoulders a little, and 
to hold a bottle of ammonia to her nostrils. This and the sprink- 
ling of her face with water, and the letting a jet of cool night-air 
play upon her from the open hall door soon brought her to. 
When she had come to herself, she looked all round the hall with 
horror-haunted eyes, as dreading the sight she sought. 

‘A glass of water, or wine and water, and bed, that is what 
she needs now; eh, Miss Carew? You feel all right?’ asked the 
doctor, who was impatient to look after the more serious case 
awaiting him within. When Kath had eagerly and shamefacedly 
assured him she was quite recovered, he left her to her father and 
hurried in with the vicar to see Herbert. 

Having examined him carefully, he pursed his lips, contracted 
his brows, and shook his head. 

‘I don’t like this, I don’t like it at all,’ he said. 

‘Do you think his life in danger ?’ asked the vicar. 

‘TI can’t say yet for that ; but it’s an exceedingly serious case of 
concussion of the brain. I should telegraph for Aldridge if I were 
you. First thing in the morning, I mean. I shall sit up with 
him myself to-night.’ 

‘He mustn’t be moved, of course.’ 

‘Moved! Not for weeks I should say, even if all goes well; so 
we'd better get him now into some room where he'll be less in the 
way than here.’ 

Accordingly, with the help of the Vicar, the doctor, George 
Carew, and Biddy, Herbert was carried upstairs gently to a room 
in the back, where no sound from the road in front could be heard. 
Here he was undressed and put to bed, lying the while like a log 
in their hands. 

Then the Vicar set out for the Hall to tell Clare (if she had 
not retired for the night), what had happened, and to warn her 
against communicating it to Mrs. Varien till the morning. 

Clare had just finished the last of her artistic letters when the 
vicar’s visit was announced to her. 

‘Mr. Crozier!’ 

‘Yes, ma’am, he says it’s something very important.’ 

Was it possible that Herbert in his impatience had sought the 
vicar’s advice and mediation, and had then sent him to arrange 
the terms of separation even at that hour of the night? It was 
hardly possible; yet what other business could have brought the 
vicar to the Hall at midnight ? 

She hurried down in a fever of curiosity, which was not abated 
at sight of the vicar’s grave face. 
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‘Your husband has been very badly hurt,’ he said at once with- 
out preface or preparation, since he had little fear of shocking her 
with such news. 

‘Hurt! How ? When? He was here not an hour ago!’ 
she exclaimed in mere astonishment. 

‘He seems to have followed Mr. Crossley from here to my 
brother-in-law’s, where there was a struggle in which your hus- 
band was knocked down the steps. He has had concussion of the 
brain, and has been insensible ever since.’ 

Clare’s first thoughts were given to Godfrey Crossley. Plainly 
he had repented of his renunciation of her and had returned to 
the Hall in the hope of seeing her. This was exceeding good 
news, nor was the other bad. 

‘ Have you sent for the doctor ?’ 

‘Dr. Fernsides has seen him, and advises that Dr. Aldridge 
should be telegraphed for the first thing in the morning. He 
thinks it an exceedingly serious case.’ 

‘Do you mean there’s danger ?’ 

‘Yes; but I think it would be as well to say nothing of it 
to-night to Mrs. Varien. There may be better news to-morrow, 
and there can hardly be worse.’ 

Nothing could have shown more clearly the vicar’s estimate of 
Clare’s wifely affection than his suggesting that she should keep 
to-night from Mrs. Varien, and break gently to her to-morrow 
news which he did not hesitate to tell with startling bluntness to 
Clare herself. Besides, his manner was curt and cutting, and 
uncompromisingly hostile. His distrust and dislike of this heartless 
and conscienceless schemer had deepened into detestation and 
disgust, which, after his manner, he was at no pains to disguise. 
Clare hated but feared him, and she did not, therefore, appear to 
resent, or even to perceive, his scornful assumption of her un- 
concern in his news. 

But in any case the news itself would in a great degree have 
swallowed up all consideration of the manner of its announcement. 
Clare had a quick brain, and while the vicar was speaking of 
Herbert’s danger she thought of many things. Would he die? 
She would then be free and rich, and an irresistible rival of Jane 
Prosser. Godfrey Crossley would—but if Herbert died and his 
death was investigated—if there were an inquest; if the cause of 
the quarrel which had led to the struggle which ended in death 
were inquired into, and her relations to Godfrey Crossley came out 
in the evidence ! 

‘What!’ cries the reader, ‘not one thought of pain and grief 
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in the heart of a young girl, but a few months married, at the 
sudden news that her husband’s life is in danger! It is not 
credible!’ Then it is not credible that a young girl with no con- 
science and a bad heart should be possessed by an illicit and 
uncontrollable passion for a man who seemed brought within her 
reach a moment after she had endured the anguish of his 
desertion. Yet, though Clare was absolutely possessed, in the 
demonic sense, of a passion for Godfrey Crossley, it was cha- 
racteristic of her to foresee, with a cold and calculating clearness, 
that Herbert’s death, if it involved an inquest, might separate her 
from her lover more hopelessly than ever. 

While these considerations were flitting swiftly through her 
brain, she asked the vicar, with all the appearance of agitated 
concern : 

‘Where is he? At Mr. Carew’s ?’ 

‘Yes; he cannot be moved from there at present, or indeed 
for some time to come.’ 

‘I must go to him,’ she cried, not without a jealous thought 
that he was under the same roof with Kath. 

‘He is insensible, and likely to remain so till morning; while 
Dr. Fernsides sits up with him to-night. I think, perhaps, you 
had better stay with Mrs. Varien at present.’ 

‘When do you expect Dr. Aldridge ?’ 

‘ Between nine and ten to-morrow morning.’ 

‘ Then I shall be there at nine.’ 

‘I shall tell them.’ As he rose to take leave, he said hesita- 
tively: ‘If you had rather that I should break it to Mrs, 
Varien 

‘Thank you; I could not think of imposing so painful a duty 
upon you,’ she interrupted him to say, with almost insolent 
hauteur, for she knew that he distrusted her consideration for 
Mrs, Varien’s feelings. Knowing that she knew it, and therefore 
feeling that he had provoked the rebuff, he received it without 
surprise or resentment. 

Upon the vicar’s departure Clare summoned her maid to assist 
her to undress, and informed her, with every appearance of dis- 
tressful agitation, that Mr. Varien had met with a bad accident, 
having in the dark missed his footing on Mr. Carew’s steps, fallen 
backward on his head, and got concussion on the brain. 

Having dismissed her maid, who was as insincerely effusive in 
condolence as her mistress was in her assumption of distress, Clare 
re-read the letters she had written, with the result that she re- 
solved to destroy only that to George Carew, the other two, that 
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to Jane Prosser and that to Godfrey Crossley, she decided upon 
posting. Then she lay long awake, thinking first how the story 
she had just told her maid of Herbert’s ‘accident’ could best. be 
made current and credible. From Herbert her thoughts wandered 
to Godfrey Crossley and the revulsion of love for her which must 
have brought him back to the Hall. If only she were free, there 
was no doubt now that he would prefer her to Jane Prosser; and 
the more she dwelt on the vicar’s words and manner, the more 
probable her freedom seemed to her. Then, while her husband 
lay within the shadow of death, she gave herself wholly up to 
visions of future bliss as the wife of the man who had dealt the 
deathblow, till those day dreams faded, like dissolving views, into 
real dreams. 

Next morning she was up to an unusually early breakfast, which 
she had no sooner despatched than she set out for George Carew’s 
without giving a thought to Mrs. Varien, or her promise to break 
the news to her. She took the way through the village in order 
to post there her letters, and to set afloat in it her version of 
‘the accident,’ which she did skilfully and freely, amazing the 
good gossips by the condescension of her confidence. 

‘ Shoo’s fair moidered wi’ trouble, aw reckon,’ was the general 
verdict, as the only adequate explanation of Clare’s friendly free- 
dom ; for she usually ignored the existence of her social inferiors. 

When she reached George Carew’s the door was opened to her 
by Biddy. 

‘ How is Mr. Varien ?’ 

Biddy shook her head, for, to her thinking, Herbert’s death 
was a certainty ; ‘ He’s still alive, ma’am,’ she said with a groan. 


(To be continwed.) 





Wetraped. 


Au, Love, that for one sacrifices all, 
How oft art thou betrayed! 


Through virgin dreams I heard his clarion call: 
I strove not, but obeyed. 


Had I but lingered ?—No; if once again 
His summons filled my ears 

I could not choose but seek his side as then 
Through mists of blinding tears. 


Weak! Weak !—though once, with murder in my soul, 
I donned a robe of black, 

Then softly to his couch at midnight stole 
And held my dagger back. 


He slept, and o’er his heart the gleaming blade 
In thought I held awhile. 

My quickened breath among his tresses played, 
And once I saw him smile. 


‘Dear love,’ I cried, and flung the dagger by ; 
‘I could not kill thee. See, 

Take thou this weapon ; it is I should die. 
I bare my breast for thee.’ 


My agony gushed forth in sudden tears, 
And then my sight waxed dim. 

The rest was but a dream of bygone years, 
Thronged with sweet thoughts of him. 


Through sunny meads beside the voiceful sea 
We wandered without care, 

Naught fair beneath the blue infinity 
But love made doubly fair. 











BETRAYED. 


A dream of bygone years; but oh, it seemed 
No eye had drunk before 

Such light as on those living waters gleamed 
And clasped that blissful shore. 


At last the smiling air grew dark with storm ; 
Large billows roared ; frail flow’rs 

Leaned earthward, weeping, like a virgin’s form 
That hopeless love devours. 


Ah, thus at length those blossoms sweet recalled 
Dark memories of pain. 

My dream flowed from me, and with heart appalled 
I dragged once more my chain. 


A fever in my blood had burned, they said 
Who watched me where I lay, 

But fate had snatched me from the sunless bed 
Whose coverlet is clay. 


With weary feet which find no rest I pace 
That phantom shore of dreams, 

And conjure up the image of his face 
Where the weird water gleams. 


My wrath has died. My lonely heart is now 
Love’s sepulchre ; I wait, 

The hapless victim of a faithless vow, 
For Death, who stays too late. 


RICHARD DOWNEY. 








Che Cighth Day. 


Part I. 


Ir was nearly two o’clock a.M., but Mr. Bidulph still sat in the 
study of his house in Park Lane. The gas was alight and a pile 
of books and papers lay on the table before him, but these he did 
not regard as he lay back in his chair with folded arms, looking 
downwards with a fixed expression as though the eyes and features 
were straining to hold some conception which the mind was 
engaged in dissecting. At length he muttered, half aloud, as he 
sat up in his chair, ‘ Let me spell the thing out in so many words :— 
Within two months at the outside I shall be declared a bank- 
rupt and an embezzler, if I cannot produce at least 5,000/. How 
am I to get this money, which I want to save myself from imprison- 
ment and my family from starvation? There is only one way. 
It involves, no doubt, the sacrifice of some two or three hundred 
lives, if not more; but it is the only way in which I can save my 
own liberty and character and the lives of my family. Why 
should not I adopt this method? For fear of consequences either 
in the present or the next world, would be the answer. I have 
as little belief in a future as I have in a past world. Neither one 
or the other have any connection with our present life—if, indeed 
they have any existence at all. I may, therefore, dismiss that 
consideration. Now, with regard to the present world, what is to 
deter me: the fear of remorse or the fear of being detected? I 
need not dread remorse any more than I should if I were about 
to destroy a number of rats. Either they or I must go. My 
safety depends on their destruction, so that I am not acting wan- 
tonly, but on exactly the same principle as the monarch who 
slaughters thousands to gain or maintain his throne. And now, 
about the risk of detection. That is really the only thing to be 
considered. I shall go to Millwall to-morrow afternoon and see 
Denton. He can supply me with what I want. He is in my 
power. I need not be afraid of his informing; besides, he has 
executed, I am certain, a nuraber of similar jobs. When I have 
seen him I shall know how far the thing is feasible, and what the 
risks are. In any case, it will only be a question of choosing the 
lesser of two dangers. Others must die or I must fly, and it is 
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not very easy to fly nowadays, when they can send your portrait 
about the world by telegraph.' Yes, I must see Denton to-morrow, 
or rather this afternoon, and come to a conclusion one way or 
other at once.’ 

Saying which Mr. Bidulph lit a candle, put out the gas, and 
went to his bedroom. 

Mr. Bidulph was a merchant who lived with his wife and 
family of five children in Park Lane. His eldest daughter, who 
had married an American some thee years previously, was staying 
with ber husband on a visit with him at the time. Denton was a 
chemist and mechanist who had seen better days. At the time I 
speak of he occupied a house in West Fleet Street, Millwall, where, 
under cover of carrying on a stationer’s business, he prosecuted, as 
we shall see, certain curious investigations of a chemical nature. 

Next morning, while the family were at breakfast, Mr. Ashton 
(Mr. Bidulph’s son-in-law) read a letter he received by that post, 
informing him that a distant relative had just died and left him a 
considerable amount of property, which would, however, require 
some time and care to realise. The letter also advised him to 
return as speedily as possible to America, as it was important 
he should attend tothe administration of the estate himself. The 
Ashtons would have left for New York at once were it not for some 
engagements they had in London. As it was, they arranged to 
take their passage by the Cunard steamer that was to leave Liver- 
pool on the following Friday week. I may as well mention here 
that Mr. Ashton was in very moderate circumstances until the 
death of his relative, and as the property he was left would take 
some months to realise, Bidulph knew that it would be useless to 
apply to him for the funds he required. 

At about half-past four o’clock Mr. Bidulph took a steamer 
from London Bridge for Millwall Pier, where he arrived shortly 
after five o'clock. West Fleet Street is a very long street, com- 
posed of about eight hundred one-storied houses that run all 
‘round the peninsula known as the Isle of Dogs; and to one who 
has been accustomed to the better parts of London nothing can 
be more dreary and depressing than is the impression left by this 
random mixture of little lodging-houses, public-houses, and shops. 
Everything about the place seems diminutive, sordid, and poverty- 
stricken. 

The landing-stage is near the beginning of West Fleet Street, 
and as Denton’s house was near the end, Mr. Bidulph had to 
walk about a mile before he reached it. 


1 The'outline of the features can be telegraphed byasystera of numbered points, 
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A thick drizzling rain came on before he landed, and there 
being, of course, no omnibuses or tramways, not to speak of cabs, 
in the place, he was thoroughly wet and splashed with mud when 
he reached the dingy little house of which he was in quest. 

There was nobody in the shop when he entered, and he had to 
rap twice at the counter before a slatternly-looking girl answered 
his summons. 

‘Is Mr. Denton in?’ he asked. 

‘Father, sir?’ was the answer ; ‘ no, sir, but I’ll send and fetch 
him if you'll wait a minute. Jenny,’ calling to somebody at the 
top of the house, ‘run round and tell father he’s wanted. A 
gentleman’s here.’ 

In a few seconds a boy of about ten came into the shop saying— 

‘ Jenny can’t go, she’s minding the baby. I'll get father, sir, 
ina minute. The gentleman who was here on Monday ?’ he added 
interrogatively, looking askant at Bidulph. 

‘No,’ replied Mr. Bidulph; ‘but I want to see him—your 
father, I mean—at once. Look sharp, here’s twopence for you.’ 

‘Thank you, sir, I’ll be back in a minute,’ said the boy, as he 
disappeared into the street. In about two minutes he came back, 
walking some few yards behind a little man whose shabby dress 
contrasted strangely with his countenance and bearing. Casually 
the thing might pass unnoticed, but to even a slightly observant 
eye it seemed like a masquerade. Denton, for it was he, was a 
man who was slightly under the middle size in stature, but there 
was a certain dégagé dignity, if I may use such an expression, in 
his gait and carriage that made him seem a good inch taller than 
he really was. On his oval face there was that far-off, abstracted, 
and imperious expression which marks the educated mind that is 
constantly pondering on large subjects. In the wealthier parts of 
London, Cheapside or Regent Street, for example, such a counte- 
nance and figure in its threadbare, ill-made garments, would have 
been noted by many people as one of the eccentricities of London. 
In the Isle of Dogs it simply had the effect of making people pay 
an involuntary and unconscious homage to a superior spirit by 
standing a little out of the way as it passed. 

‘Well, Denton, I’m glad to see you,’ said Bidulph, as Denton 
entered the shop. 

‘Yes, Mr. Bidulph,’ replied the latter unconcernedly. ‘You 
would like to have achat with me,I suppose? Better go upstairs 
if you don’t mind. This way, if you please. Mind the banisters. 
We'll be quiet here.’ As he spoke they entered a room that was 
large apparently, if judged by what might be supposed to be the 
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dimensions of the other rooms in the house. Its only furniture 
consisted of two deal tables and three wooden chairs, a miscel- 
laneous assortment of bottles and metal vessels, and a kind of 
gas-stove. Having motioned his visitor to one of the chairs, 
Denton sat down, saying— 

‘Well, Mr. Bidulph, I can be of some service to you, I hope?’ 

‘Possibly,’ said Bidulph with affected carelessness. ‘You are 
engaged in your favourite researches, I presume?’ looking round 
the room as he spoke. 

‘Yes,’ replied Denton ; ‘I have been experimenting lately ina 
subject that is only in its infancy as yet.’ 

‘And that ?’ asked Bidulph. 

‘The science of explosives,’ was the answer. 

‘Oh indeed,’ said Bidulph, who had turned a little pale. 

‘Yes, indeed,’ repeated Denton, without taking his eyes off his 
visitor; ‘and made one or two rather important’ discoveries.’ 
There was a tone of sarcasm in his voice as he spoke. ‘You 
remember what happened when the English and American fleets 
were cruising off the coast of Peru in 1868? No? Well, the 
Chilians were bombarding Valparaiso while the English and 
United States fleets were looking on, when Commodore Welles, of 
the United States fleet, said to Captain Martin, who commanded 
the English fleet, “Come, let us stop this. I can sink the whole 
of their (meaning the Chilian) fleet in thirty seconds.” Captain 
Martin, however, did not consent, and so nothing was done. The 
«‘ Times” newspaper, in referring to the matter, spoke of Commo- 
dore Welles’ speech as a piece of “ Yankee bunkum.” It was 
nothing of the sort, however. The American navy is possessed of 
cannon-balls which are made of a metal so hard that it cannot be 
welded by its action on the plate, cannot be raised in temperature 
more than a few degrees by any known process, and which will, 
consequently, cut through any obstacle. I have lately discovered 
how this metal, which is called “annealed steel,” is prepared.’ 

‘The Admiralty would give you 50,0001. for the discovery,’ 
said Bidulph. 

‘The Admiralty would do nothing of the kind,’ responded 
Denton with acerbity. ‘They would mess me about for years as 
the War Office did poor Schneider, if they did not ignore me 
altogether. No, no, Mr. Bidulph; the British Government is a 
very fine institution, no doubt, but it has never been famed for 
its liberality to inventors. The original discoverer of this annealed 
steel was a shoemaker, who gets 5,000 dollars a year from the 
United States Government for holding his tongue about it. Had 
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he been an Englishman he would probably have had to patent the 
invention to protect himself; it would thus have been made known 
to everybody, and would, in all likelihood, be adopted by the nation 
a few years after the patent expired. But this has nothing to do 
with explosives, and I have here the model of a shot that will 
sink any ship in the navy in five seconds, and which is simpler, 
I think, in its action and construction than the American shot.’ 

He took from off a shelf a conical steel cylinder, about four 
feet in length and one foot in diameter at the base. The bottom 
screwed on and off; it was hollow inside, and at the apex there 
was a button which pressed inwards by means of a spring. 

‘ Now observe,’ he continued. ‘ Round the apex you see there is 
an indiarubber cushion, which prevents any rebound when this shot 
is discharged against the side of a vessel. When the cylinder 
strikes the side of a ship, it simply falls down without rebounding ; 
but the button is driven in, a bottle of acid is smashed inside 
the shot; dynamite, with which it is stored, is ignited; in about 
three seconds the dynamite explodes; the shot by this time is 
beneath the level of the keel. What is the consequence? Why, 
that an enormous volume of water is driven from under the ship, 
which falls into the gulf thus created andis lost. Perhaps you will 
think that all this is visionary. It is perfectly practicable, however, 
and was suggested to me by the way in which Lieutenant Maury 
sank the “ Wassachusetts ” in the Savannah River at the close of 
the American War. He fastened together with a rope two cylinders 
containing gun-cotton, and let them float down the river. The 
rope caught the hawser of the “ Wassachusetts,” which was lying at 
anchor. ‘The cylinders thus impeded in their course approached each 
other, the current of the river pressed forward their spiral springs 
and exploded the charges simultaneously, with the result that the 
ship with 640 raen disappeared. When she was raised some years 
afterwards by the United States Government, it was found that not 
a scratch of paint had been taken off her bottom or sides. The 
explosion, by displacing many thousand tons of water, simply 
caused a vacuum into which the ship fell, and in which she was 
buried. My process is the same in principle, but much more 
simple and certain in its operation. 

‘And now, Mr. Bidulph,’ he continued, when they had spent 
some minutes in analysing and discussing this ‘ cannon-ball of the 
future,’ as Denton declared it to be, ‘ you have come to see me on 
business, I know, and I shall not waste your time any further with 
matters that are of no immediate interest to you. Is there any- 
thing I can do for you?’ 
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He spoke in a manner that was as unconcerned and business- 
like as if he expected a reply of the most innocent nature. 
Bidulph was silent for a moment, then he turned a mens paler 
as he said, in a forced, constrained voice— 

‘Yes; by packing about half a hundredweight of dynamite in 
a box, and arranging it so that it will explode on the eighth day 
after it has left this house.’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied Denton, in a perfectly indifferent, matter- 
of-fact tone. ‘Nothing can be easier. But about the terms?’ 

‘ Before we speak of terms, let me know your modus operandi. 
What guarantee have I that your machinery will work accurately, 
and without discovering itself by any ticking or noise? There 
was a case of that kind recently.’, 

‘I do not use any machinery to explode the dynamite,’ said 
Denton simply. 

* Not use any machinery ?’ exclaimed Bidulph. 

‘No,’ was the answer; ‘that was the old-fashioned, clumsy 
method. My apparatus works much more silently and certainly. 
You see that row of bottles?’ He pointed as he spoke to about 
a dozen bottles which were suspended by cords from the ceiling, 
neck downwards. They were corked and filled with a yellowish- 
coloured liquid. ‘Now, can you guess what I am doing with 
them ?’ 

‘No,’ said Bidulph, as he looked at the row of bottles. 

‘ Testing the corks,’ was the answer. Ascertaining exactly how 
long it will take the acid with which the bottles are filled to eat 
through the corks, which are of various lengths and qualities. 
That acid explodes dynamite a few seconds after it has come in 
contact with it. Now, Idaresay you can see howI work. Having 
placed a quantity of dynamite in a box, I put amongst it a bottle 
containing that acid, corked and inverted as those are. I know the 
length and quality of the cork, and can tell, consequently, within a 
couple of hours at the outside how long it will take the acid to 
work through it. There is no mechanism to get out of order or 
reveal itself by any clicking or noise. It is the most simple and 
perfect discovery that has been made in the business as yet.’ 

‘It’s admirable,’ said Bidulph, in somewhat the tone of 
reverential awe that an ardent connoisseur might speak while 
gazing on a masterpiece of art. Finally it was arranged that 
Denton was to receive 100/., and that he was to have the box of 
dynamite ready for despatch on the following Tuesday at twelve 
o’clock. 

On Tuesday, then, at twelve o’clock, Bidulph paid the hundred 
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pounds, and took the box away with him on a truck which Denton 
had in readiness. It was taken to a carrier and forwarded by him 
to a shipping agent in Liverpool, to be consigned to New York. 
On Friday morning Mr. Bidulph received a bill of lading and 
letter of advice from the shipping agent, from which it appeared 
that the box in question, labelled ‘ Hardware Z. 375,’ with sundry 
other goods of his had been put on board the steamship “ Falcon” 
which was to leave for New York at 6 P.M. on Friday afternoon. 
During the day Mr. Bidulph visited the offices of several brokers, 
and insured the goods he had on board the ‘ Falcon’ to the extent 
of about 20,0001. 

The Ashtons, who had arranged, as we have seen, to travel by 
a Cunard steamer, left Euston at eleven o’clock on Thursday night 
to meet the steamer which was to sail from Liverpool at eight 
o'clock on Friday morning. 

Mrs. Ashton was Bidulph’s favourite child, and when he re- 
turned from the station, where he had been to see her off, he felt 
an intense sense of loneliness with, for the first time, a curious 
dread of some impending evil. 


Part Il. 


On Saturday morning Mrs. Bidulph exclaimed as she opened 
a letter while at breakfast— 
‘Why, goodness me, it is from Ellen! What can have 
happened ? ” 
Then, after a moment’s silence, while she glanced rapidly over 
it, she read aloud :— 
‘ Steamship “Falcon”: Friday. 
‘Dear Mamma,—Just a line in haste to tell you that owing to 
a heavy fog last night our train was delayed for more than three 
hours on the way to Liverpool. We just missed the Cunard 
steamer which left at eight o’clock. We have, however, taken 
our passage by the “ Falcon,” from which I write. We start in 
about half an hour, and expect to be in New York on Monday 
week. The “ Falcon” is a very fine vessel, and is quite as good, I 
think, as any of the Cunard steamers. I must conclude now, as 
there is just time to send the letter to post. With love to all, 
‘Your affectionate daughter, 
‘ELLEN ASHTON.’ 


‘What is the matter with you, John?’ asked Mrs. Bidulph, 
when she had finished reading this letter. 
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Her husband had turned very pale, and his hand trembled so 
much that he could hardly raise his cup to his lips. 

‘Nothing,’ he said with an effort, after a moment’s pause. 
‘It’s one of those horrid spasms, but it has gone now. What a 
nuisance their train being delayed in that way.’ 

‘ You never complained of spasms before ; there must be some- 
thing wrong with you. I shall send for Dr. Graham,’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Bidulph nervously. 

‘No, no,’ was the answer; ‘I’m all right now; it has quite 
gone.’ 

By a strong exercise of self-control he managed to sit through 
the meal and to act in such a way as not to draw any further 
attention to himself. When breakfast was over, he hastily went 
to his study, where he paced up and down the room, whispering 
to himself every few seconds the words, ‘My child, my child!’ 
Presently there was a knock at the door, and a servant came into 
the room to say that ‘a Mr. Denton would like to see Mr. 
Bidulph.’ 

‘Oh, show him up here at once, please,’ he said, as he sank 
into a chair trembling all over. ‘Some devil’s message, this,’ 
he exclaimed almost aloud ; ‘I knew there was something wrong. 
What can this fresh complication be ? ’ 

He had not to wait long to know. In a few seconds Denton 
came into the room, much more smartly dressed than he had 
formerly been. 

‘Anything the matter? Sit down,’ said Bidulph when the 
door was closed. 

‘I’m afraid there is something the matter, and I thought it 
right to come to you at once,’ replied Denton. ‘Was the 
address on the box genuine?’ 

‘Genuine! What do you mean?’ exclaimed Bidulph. 

‘I mean, is there such a firm as Brown and Wilson, the 
people to whom the box was consigned ?’ 

‘Of course there is. I had to insure it in my own name, as 
all the insurance brokers know me. And I dare not send it toa 
false address lest it should be discovered that I had done so.’ 

‘Then we must disappear,’ said Denton calmly. 

‘Disappear? For Heaven’s sake why? What has happened ? 
Tell me everything. Speak, speak, for God’s sake!’ cried Bidulph 
frantically. 

‘What has happened, I am sorry to say, is this: that I have 
made a mistake,’ replied Denton with the utmost deliberation. 
‘The cork I used was of the wrong quality. It will take the acid 
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not eight, but twenty days to eat through it. In the mean time 
Brown and Wilson will have received and opened the box, and the 
whole thing will be detected. You have every right to blame me 
for the mistake, but you would have reason to blame me still 
more if I had not come like a man to warn you of it. Good-bye, 
Mr. Bidulph!’ and with these words Denton rose from his seat and 
left the house. Whither he went or what became of him I do 
not know; but his house in Millwall was shut up and deserted 
when Bidulph called there that afternoon. 

Would it be possible for Bidulph by taking the next steamer 
to New York to get there in time to recover the box before it was 
opened by Brown and Wilson? I merely moot the question 
because it might occur to some reader who is not conversant with 
shipping matters. Possibly there might have been time; but 
Bidulph knew that if the box once reached New York its contents 
would be discovered, because it would have to be opened before being 
cleared from the Custom House. The only chance, therefore, he 
had of avoiding detection, which would mean penal servitude for 
life, was that the box might still explode while the ‘ Falcon’ was 
on her passage. If that should happen he would be freed from 
his financial difficulties, and freed from the terrible fate that 
awaited him if the vessel reached her destination in safety. Thus 
through many terrible days was Mr. Bidulph forced to hope that 
by the murder of his dearest child he might himself escape ruin, 
execration, and lifelong imprisonment. 

During the next week Bidulph was strangely silent and 
abstracted in his manner. On the Saturday he drew from his 
banker 4001. in gold and notes, 2501. of which he made up into 
a small parcel addressed to Mrs. Bidulph. When Monday came 
he was up betimes, and glanced eagerly at the shipping news in 
the morning paper. 

‘Not time yet, though,’ was his muttered expression as he ran 
his eyes over the column in which the arrivals and departures of 
ships and steamers are announced, without finding any notice of 
the ‘Falcon.’ On Tuesday and Wednesday there was the same 
result. But on the Thursday morning, amongst the arrivals at 
N ew York he read the dreaded words ‘s.s. * Falcon,” all well.’ 

Mrs. Bidulph was in her bedroom dressing, when her husband 
came into the room looking so pale and haggard that she cried 
out— 

‘Oh, John, something dreadful has happened. I have felt for 
the last week that something was wrong. For God’s sake, what 
is it?’ 
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‘Hush, hush, my dear,’ he answered. ‘You must do exactly 
as I tell you todo. Pack up some of your own and the children’s 
things, and be prepared to leave London with me this afternoon. 
Tell the servants we are going to your mother’s house for a day, 
and that we shall be back to-morrow evening. But be prepared 
never to return here again. I shall tell you everything to-morrow. 
For the present do as I tell you, and keep your own counsel.’ 

That evening he left London with his family for Liverpool, 
and on Friday morning he put them on board a steamer that was 
leaving for New York. It was only when the vessel was about 
to start that he took Mrs. Bidulph aside and said, ‘ There are your 
tickets, and there is a packet with 2501. in gold and notes, and a 
letter which will explain why I am not going with you. It is not 
because I do not love you, but because it is absolutely necessary 
for our children’s sake that I should not. The letter will explain 
why. Go to Ellen directly you reach New York.’ Before she 
had recovered herself he had left the steamer, which was on its 
way down the Mersey. In the letter were merely these words :— 

‘Darling Jane,— Directly you get to New York tell Mr. Ashton 
to apprise Messrs. Brown and Wilson, of 126 Wall Street, that 
amongst the goods shipped to them by me is a box marked “ Z 375,” 
containing dynamite, which ought to be examined as soon as 
possible. For the sake of the children keep the matter as private 
as possible. In a new land they will not be tarnished by the 
memory of their erring father. My body will be found in the 
Eagle Hotel. Forget, and try to forgive, a husband who at least 
loved you all.—JouN BIDULPH.’ 


W. H. STACPOOLE. 





WM Silent Witness. 


I, 


I poust if a more terrible thing ever happened to any man than 
that which happened to me in the autumn of 1883. The memory 
of it all is with me now as though it were but yesterday. And 
sometimes I wake shrieking in my dreams, and lie awake all night, 
oppressed with a great agony of fear. 

I was a clerk in Burton’s Bank, at Exeter. For some days I 
had been queer and out of sorts. More than once I had been 
conscious of what seemed to me to be a sudden numbness of the 
limbs. For instance, on two separate occasions I had been in- 
capable of rising from my office-stool. My wife and fellow-clerks 
noticed that I did not seem to be in my usual health, and my 
wife in particular had been urgent in entreating me to take my 
annual holiday without delay. But I had some complicated 
accounts to balance which I was unwilling to leave undone. And 
that more especially since they had given me an infinitude of 
trouble; the sought-for balance being exactly the thing I could 
not get. 

It was the evening of September 14. It was a Friday. I 
had decided at the last moment to remain at the bank after the 
rest had gone, for I had arranged that if I only could get the 
accounts all right I would start for Penzance on the following 
morning with my wife. God alone knows how I yearned for a 
sight of the sea! 

It had been a hot day, that Friday—a terribly hot day—and 
all day long I had been conscious not only of a curious unwilling- 
ness, but of an absolute incapacity, to move. In some extra- 
ordinary way my limbs seemed in a measure to have passed from 
my control. I suppose it was past six o’clock. I was all alone in 
the bank; the rest of the establishment had left a good hour ago. 
I was leaning forward on my desk, racking my brains to think 
where the error could be, when—shall I ever forget it ?—in an 
instant—in a flash of lightning—I became conscious of a singular 
sensation which was stealing over me. It was just as though 
some malevolent spirit had woven a spell and deprived me of the 
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power of motion. I was spell-bound, rooted to my seat, as help-« 
less as though I had been struck by the hand of death. 

The strangest part of it was that while in that sudden, awful 
visitation I had lost the use of my limbs, I had preserved my 
faculties intact. I could see—straight in front, that is—for not 
only could I not turn my head a hair’s breadth to either side, not 
only could I not even close my eyes, but I could not even change 
the direction of my glance. I could only look straight in front 
of me with what I felt instinctively must be a fixed, horrible, 
glassy stare. But what there was in front of me, that I could 
plainly see. And I could hear. Indeed, my hearing seemed to 
be unnaturally keen. For instance, Burton’s Bank is in the 
Cathedral Yard. Not only could I hear every footstep which 
passed even on the other side of the cathedral—no slight distance 
for the sound of a foot to travel—but I could hear the traffic that 
went up and down Fore Street Hill, and over the bridge, right 
away to St. Thomas’ on the other side. And worse—for God 
knows that in the horror of all that followed it was of a surety 
the worst of all!—I could think. My brain, like my hearing, 
seemed to have become phenomenally clear. Instantaneously I 
knew what had come upon me. It was catalepsy. I was in a 
cataleptic fit ! 

I felt no pain—physical pain, at least. In that sense I was 
like a man whose physical side is dead, but whose mind still lives. 
And as I sat there hour after hour, dead, my agony of mind rose 
to such a climax that I cannot but think that it transcended 
whatever agony of body the most morbid imagination has at any 
time described. 

It became dark—so dark that my eyes became useless for any 
purposes of sight, and yet they would not shut. It became silent, 
too, the intense silence of the night. But all at once, when the 
night was stillest, a sound struck on my ears—a peculiar sound, 
as of someone who walked with muffled steps. And then— 
could it be? Yes! <A window was being opened close at hand. 

I cannot doubt but that the only thing which had kept me 
from promptly falling on to the floor when the fit had first taken 
me, was the fact that I was leaning so forward that the greater 
part of my weight was on the desk. So, leaning forward on the 
desk, I stayed. Just in front of me was a glass partition, on the 
other side of which was the inner office, in which the safe was 
kept. It was the window of this inner office which was being 
opened now. By what I cannot but suppose was a providential 
accident, since I could not alter the direction of my glance, the 
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safe was right in my line of sight. And so, although I could 
not immediately see who it was that entered, directly the 
mysterious intruder came between myself and the safe I could 
see him plain. 

At first all was dark. Then a light was struck, and someone, 
bearing a shaded lantern in his hand, appeared in my line of 
sight. 

: It was Philip Morris, our head cashier, and practically the 
manager of the bank! 

I shall never forget my unutterable amazement when I per- 
ceived that it was he. What could bring him there at such an 
hour, in such a way? He wore a light dust-coat, which was 
unbuttoned down the front, so that I could see his dress-clothes 
beneath, and the diamonds gleaming in his shirt. He carried a 
small leather bag in his hand. He took a bunch of keys from 
his pocket ; with these he unlocked the safe. From it he took a 
quantity of notes—I could hear them rustle—and several bags of 
gold, which jingled as he dropped them in his bag. Then he 
turned right round, so that I saw him full in the face. 

‘If Wheeler could only see me now! ’-—I should mention that 
my name is Wheeler—Richard Wheeler. The allusion was to 
me—‘I guess he would soon unriddle the mystery of his accounts. 
Well, the game is up, I suppose. have had my fling, even if 
the result is penal servitude for life. I flatter myself that few 
men would have had the dexterity to carry it on so long.’ 

He came a few steps forward, the lantern in his hand, and 
suddenly stopped short. His eyes were fixed on the glass parti- 
tion. On his face there was an expression of the most awful, 
ghastly fear. His lips seemed parched. He gasped for breath. 
For a moment I thought he would be seized with a convulsion ; 
but he had sufficient control over himself to ward off that. He 
spoke at last, and his voice was like the voice of a strangled man. 

‘Wheeler! Wheeler! Isit you? For God’s sake, don’t look 
like that! Your eyes are horrible!’ 

He covered his own eyes with his hand ; I could see him shudder. 
Then he looked again; his mood was changed. With quick, firm 
steps he advanced to the partition door, and entered the office 
in which I was. 

‘I suppose you think you have caught me?’ he cried. ‘I 
congratulate you upon your cleverness. But perhaps, my friend, 
you have caught more than you think.’ 

Suddenly he seemed struck by my immobility. He came a 
step nearer. 
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‘Why do you sit there like a wooden block, you hypocritical 
old fool? Do you hear? Can’t you speak? You think you have 
trapped me very neatly, eh?’ 

He paused. He came a step nearer. 

‘Can’t you speak, you fool? Wheeler! Wheeler!’ 

He laid his hand upon my shoulder. He shone the lantern 
in my face. Suddenly he gave the most dreadful shriek that ever 
yet I heard. 

‘My God!’ he cried. ‘He’s dead!’ 

In his sudden fear the lantern fell from his hand with a crash. 
He gave me a push which sent me flying headforemost to the 
floor. And where I fell, there, like a dead man, I lay. 


II. 


I lay on my own bed in my own room. Oh, what had I ever 
done to deserve the agony which I endured then? There was my 
wife on her knees beside the bed, there was a candle which 
flickered on the chest of drawers, although daylight already 
streamed into the room, and there was I, wrapped in the garments 


which enfold the dead. How my wife wept! How she mourned 
in the sudden anguish of her woe! Now she called on God for 
mercy and for strength, and now she got upon the bed and 
pillowed her head upon my breast, or bedewed my face with her 
kisses and her tears. 

‘Richard!’ she cried, ‘Richard! After all these years! 
My own! My dear!’ 

And then she wept as though her heart would break. Who 
shall conceive my agony as I lay there? 

A little later there was this scene. Five men came into the 
room. There was Dr. Leverson, my old medical attendant; Wilfrid 
Burton, the banker, whom, man and boy, I had served for thirty 
years; Mr. Fellowes, the lawyer to the bank ; Philip Morris, that 
accursed thief; and Captain Philipson, the chief of the county 
police. 

It was Mr. Burton who spoke first. His voice was dry and 
cold—very different to the kindly, pleasant voice I knew so well. 

‘Before we go any further, I suppose, Dr. Leverson, there is no 
doubt that this wretched man 7s dead? That you certify? No 
autopsy, or anything of that sort?’ 

Dr. Leverson smiled a superior smile. 

‘Richard Wheeler is certainly dead. I have the certificate of 
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death in my pocket. The funeral is already arranged. He died 
from valvular disease of the heart; a disease of whose presence 
I have been long aware.’ My brain reeled as I listened to the 
glib announcement. ‘Doubtless his death was accelerated at 
the last by a sudden shock.’ 

‘God,’ said Mr. Burton, with a solemnity the unconscious 
irony of which was hideous, ‘saw fit to strike down the criminal 
at the moment of his crime.’ 

I wondered what Philip Morris looked like as he heard the 
words. This time he was out of my line of sight. 

‘And now,’ continued Mr. Burton, ‘to proceed to the business 
which has brought us here. I need not point out to you, Dr. 
Leverson, that all that passes here is in the strictest confidence.’ 
I presume that the doctor bowed his head. ‘The bank has been 
the victim of — the speaker’s voice trembled, and I felt that my 
wife covered her face with her hands—‘ of the most terrible dis- 
honesty. To what extent the affair has gone I have not yet had 
time to ascertain, but I fear that we have been robbed to the 
extent of at least a hundred thousand pounds.’ 

A hundred thousand pounds! My God! No wonder I could 
not get the accounts to balance! That villain had robbed us of a 
hundred thousand pounds at least, and I lay speechless there. 

‘Mr. Morris will repeat the statement which he has already 
made to me. You, Mr. Fellowes, will kindly take it down, and 
we will have it attested in the presence of Captain Philipson. 
Mrs. Wheeler, you need not stop; it will only be painful to your 
feelings. Indeed, I think you had better go away.’ 

‘Sir,’ said my dear wife—oh how her dear voice rang through 
my brain—‘ whatever Mr. Morris may have to say, I never shall 
believe that my dear husband was a thief. I have known him to 
be a true husband and a Godfearing man for nearly thirty years.’ 

‘Ah, Mrs. Wheeler, how appearances may deceive. I had to 
the full as much confidence in him as you. Before you think that 
I misjudge him, hear what Mr. Morris has to say.’ 

Philip Morris began his tale. It flashed upon me in an instant 
that he had availed himself of my supposed decease to fasten his 
guilt upon my head. But I had never imagined that anyone, in 
his circumstances, could have carried the matter through with so 
easy an air. There was even an affectation of pathos in his tones 
as he filled in the details of his horrid lie. 

‘I had been spending the evening at Mr. Fisher’s "—Mr. Fisher 
was one of the minor canons, a bachelor, who was reputed to 
have a taste for whist and for hours which were perhaps a little 
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uncanonical—‘ I was returning home, when, on passing the bank, 
I noticed that there seemed to be a light in the office in which 
the safe is kept. The window, as you know, is but a few feet 
from the ground. I have often pointed out how easy it would be 
for a thief to get in that way.’ 

‘I know you have! I know you have!’ said Mr. Burton. 

The hypocrite went on. 

‘To my surprise I found it was unlatched. I opened it. 
Whoever was within was too much absorbed in his occupation to 
notice what I did. I looked through the open window and saw that 
someone was in the inner office, but who it was I could not at first 
perceive. I climbed through the window, and went in. Directly 
I entered the man looked up; it was Richard Wheeler. When he 
saw me he gave the most awful scream I think I ever heard, and 
fell down—dead. So soon as I had recovered from my bewilder- 
ment, I went to the window and called for help. A constable 
who heard me came to my assistance. Together we examined 
the room. That is all I have to say. I only wish that I had not 
to say so much.’ 

‘But there is more that must be said,’ Mr. Burton took up 
the strain. ‘In the grate were found the half-consumed fragments 
of the accounts, which, if they had been suffered to continue in 
existence, would inevitably have betrayed the dead man’s crime. 
The safe was found wide open—it is still a mystery how he con- 
trived to open it—ransacked of all the chief valuables it contained. 
On his desk was found a bag containing five hundred pounds in 
gold, and in his pockets notes for a thousand pounds. But notes 
and gold to the value of ten thousand pounds, and securities to a 
very large amount, are gone. We have still to find out where. 
I am sorry to tell you, Mrs. Wheeler, that to search this house is 
one of the purposes which has brought us here.’ 

‘Sir,’ said my dear wife, ‘you need make no apology. You 
are welcome to search the house from attic to basement. You 
will find nothing that was not righteously my dear husband’s 
own.’ 


IIT. 


For five days I lay there—dead. Words cannot describe the 
agony I endured. Conceive it,if you can. Picture yourself in my 
position ; conceive what you would suffer then, Far better had I 
indeed been dead. 
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On the second day they came and measured me for my coffin. 
Think of it—a living man! On the fourth day they brought it’ 
home, and I was placed within. There were two of them that 
brought it, and as they placed me in that narrow box they cracked 
their little jest. 

‘A tight fit, isn’t he ?’ said one. 

‘Ah,’ replied his fellow, ‘they’d have given him as tight a fit 
if he had lived ; four good strong walls for life.’ 

‘Who'd ever have thought old Dick Wheeler would have done 
a bit upon the cross?’ 

‘Well,’ again replied his fellow—how I loathed that man !— 
‘I would for one. I never knew a psalm-singer yet that wasn’t a 
robber and a thief.’ 

When that choice pair had gone, my wife came in and looked 
at me as I lay in my last bed. She had a wreath in her hand, 
which she placed upon my breast, and a white rose, which 
betokened innocence, which she placed within the wreath. She 
stooped and kissed me on the brow; and as she did so she burst 
into a flood of tears. 

‘Oh, God!’ she cried; ‘show that my dear husband was not a 
thief!’ 

The next day, the fifth, they came and screwed me down. 
Imagine that! I learnt from what they said that they feared that 
if, in that hot weather, I was left for a longer time exposed, 
decomposition would set in. When they had already placed the 
lid upon my coffin, my wife came running in. I learnt that they 
had come in her absence to shut me for ever from her sight. They 
imagined that if she were there she might object to what they 
did. Her appearance disconcerted them. She made them 
immediately remove the lid, and bade them withdraw from the 
room, so that she might have final solitary communion with her 
dead. 

She knelt down by the side of my coffin and prayed. She 
expressed the most profound belief in the innocence of the man 
who had been her husband for nearly thirty years; and she 
besought the Most High that He would expound that innocence, 
and make it clear to man. Then she stood up and kissed me on 
the lips—kissed me a last good-bye! 

Then she left me, to the full as broken-hearted as she herself, 
and the undertaker’s men returned and screwed me down. They 
put the lid upon my coffin, and shut from me the blessed light ; 
for no one had closed my eyes. They had tried to, but the lids 
would not come down. I could hear the traffickers in death 
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laughing and jesting as they drove the screws well home. When 
they had done their work, and gone, I was a prisoner indeed. 

How long I remained in that box, screwed down, I never knew. 
It seemed to me a hundred years, A dreadful thought came to 
me, not once, but again and again, with recurring force. Suppose 
that I indeed was dead? Who knows the mysteries of death? 
Is it not conceivable that when the body dies, the mind, which 
has such a mysterious affinity with the soul, may live? IfI were 
dead, and my shame should live! Was it possible that through 
the long cycle of the years, the xons, which were still to come, 
my mind should be, and J be dead? ... It is not strange that 
my pen should tremble as I recall the thoughts which racked me 
then. 

Racked me with such intensity that, even in my state of 
death, I feared I should go mad. And then? What then? 
Mad through the eons in the womb of time! Even dead, I 
thought my brain would burst. I tried to scream. I struggled 
as with the issues of life and death for the power to give expression 
to the great agony of my fear and pain. 

And then? What happened then? To this hour I cannot 
precisely say. I know that while, mentally, I struggled with in- 
conceivable eagerness to cry out, I suddenly awoke. I know no 
other word to use. I knew I was alive. Alive, and prisoned in 
that box! And I do believe that for the first few moments of my 
resurrection—what was it else?—I actually was mad. I had a 
madman’s strength, at any rate. I struggled like a madman too 
~—struggled to be free—and with such strength that I burst the 
box, forced the coffin’s sides, and was a prisoner no more. 

I stood upon my feet. As I did so I discovered that my display 
of strength must have been a sort of frenzy, for indeed I was so 
weak that at first I could not stand. I sank back upon the bed. 
But only for a moment. There was that within me which gave 
me strength. I was filled with an overmastering desire to pro- 
claim my innocence, and bring home to the criminal his crime. 
Wholly regardless of the clothes I wore, forgetful of them even, I 
went down the stairs into the street, and ran to Mr. Burton’s as 
certainly I never ran before. 

I must have cut.a pretty figure as I ran, but Mr. Burton’s 
great house was within a couple of hundred yards of my more 
modest residence, the hour was late, and I never met a creature 
on the way. I was well acquainted both with the banker’s habits 
and his house. I knew that often, when the rest of his household 
was fast asleep, Mr. Burton would sit for hours writing in the 
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study which opened on to the lawn at the back. To this room I 
hastened. It was asI supposed. There was a bright light within. 
I turned the handle of the French window; it yielded to my 
touch. Without pausing for an instant to reflect on what the 
consequences of my act might be, I burst into the room. 

As I entered, Mr. Burton was sitting writing at a table. 
He looked up. When he saw me he rose from his seat. He 
clutched the edge of the table. He gazed at me, speechless, un- 
able to believe that what he saw was real. 

‘Wheeler!’ he gasped at last; ‘ Richard Wheeler !’ 

' Yes, sir, *tis 1! Not dead, but living! This is no ghost you 
gaze upon, but a creature of flesh and blood, to whom God has 
given strength to declare his innocence and expose another’s 
crime.’ 

I poured out my tale. He was too bewildered at first to grasp 
the meaning of my words. It was all so unexpected and so 
strange that he was unable to realise that he was not the victim 
of some dreadful dream. But it became plain to him at last. It 
was painful to see his agitation as he began to grasp the purport 
of my revelation. 

‘You had a cataleptic fit ?’ 

‘If it was not catalepsy, I know not what it was. I am no 
doctor, sir.’ 

‘And you were within an ace of being buried alive! The 
thought is terrible.’ 

‘It was terrible to me.’ 

‘And you saw—you actually saw—Philip Morris rob the safe ? ’ 

‘I was a silent witness of his crime. It was only when he 
supposed that I was dead that it occurred to him to place the 
guilt upon my shoulders.’ 

‘ What a villain the man must be! It seems incredible! But 
the whole story seems incredible for the matter of that, and the 
most incredible part of it is your presence here. But even sup- 
posing that what you say is true—and God forbid, after what you 
have told me, that I should deny it—how are you going to prove 
his villany ?’ 

‘Mr. Burton, I am but newly come from the chambers of 
death.’ 

‘For Heaven’s sake don’t talk like that! You make my blood 
run cold.’ 

‘But the fact is so; and things are revealed to me which to 
you are hidden.’ I rose up, still in my grave-clothes, trembling 
like a leaf. ‘At this instant the thief is at his work again, and 
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tampers with the safe. Mr. Burton, I entreat you to come with 
me to the bank; his villany shall be proved to-night.’ 

‘Come with you—to the bank—at this hour of the night!’ 

But I had my way. The banker lent me some of his own 
clothes, and a great-coat was thrown over my shoulders. The 
coachman was roused; a carriage was ordered out. Within a 
very few minutes we were seated in it, and were being driven 
swiftly towards the bank, through the silent streets, to catch the 
criminal in the very moment of his crime. 

The carriage was drawn up some little distance from the bank. 
We got out. Mr. Burton had the key of the private door. We 
approached swiftly, yet silently as well. Our chief object was not 
to give the slightest alarm. 

On the very threshold Mr. Burton paused. 

‘I am afraid that this is a wild-goose chase that you have 
brought me on. Some folks would even call it by a stronger 
name.’ 

‘Can you not hear him? Hark! He rustles a bundle of 
notes! They are those notes which were missing, and which you 
searched my house to find.’ 

‘Hear him, Wheeler! Are you mad? When he is in the 
private office—if he is anywhere at all—and we are out in the 
street.’ 

‘I can hear him, if you can’t. Give me the key, or open the 
door. Every moment which we waste increases his chances of 
escape.’ 

Hesitatingly—TI believe he doubted my sanity even then—Mr. 
Burton put the key into the lock. Noiselessly it turned. With- 
out a sound the door swung open on its well-oiled hinges. We 
stood inside. It was pitch dark. 

‘ Hadn’t we better have a light? I cannot see my hand before 
my face. We shall be falling over something if we don’t take 
care.’ 

‘I need no light. Remember my eyes have grown accustomed 
to the dark. You, sir, have only to keep close to me.’ 

I led the way. He followed close upon my heels, Suddenly 
I paused— 

‘See; there is a light!’ 

Sure enough there was, in the inner room—in that inner room 
in which the safe was kept. I caught Mr. Burton by the arm: 
‘Sir, come a little farther, and you shall see it all. You shall see 
the crimiral detected in his crime.’ 

I did not tremble then ; I had become quite cool and calm. 
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I knew my hour was at hand. With unfaltering fingers I 
unloosed the cloak from about my shoulders, and stood revealed 
in my cerements as though I had new-risen from the grave. And 
then 

Then I stole by the outer door into the office in which I had 
been overtaken by that strange mockery of death. Through the 
glass partition, sure enough, I saw at a glance that Philip Morris, 
lantern in hand, was at his old work, busied with the contents of 
the safe. I leaned right forward on the desk, and tapped with 
my fingers against the glass. He caught the sound at once, but 
for a moment did not perceive from whence it rose. He ap- 
proached the partition; I saw him trembling as he came. I saw 
his face was ghastly white. 

When he was quite close, in my grave-clothes I rose straight 
up, and, looking him straight in the face—his pallid, panic- 
stricken face—I raised my arm above my head, and in a loud 
voice cried out— 


‘Thou thief!’ 


A wild shriek rang through the night ; and sometimes in my 
ears I seem to hear it still! 

When Mr. Burton and I ran in, we found him stricken by a 
sudden agony of conscience-stricken fear, a bundle of bank-notes 
in the frenzied grip of his right hand, lying in a fit upon the 
floor. 

RICHARD MARSH. 





Cereus Grandiflorus. 


‘A deliciously fragrant cactus, which opens its pale, creamy, 
scented flowers at midnight.’ 


Across the world, ‘neath alien skies, 
A flower is born, to gladden eyes 
That seek its tender, spotless white 
Under the mantle of the night. 


The mystic moonlight, striking deep, 
Awakes it from enchanted sleep, 
Slowly the leaves unclose,—expand, 
Its fairness beautifies the land. 


For, silvering all the skies above, 
Love, stealing down, unites with love ; 
Leaves soft unfolding, white and fair, 
Tenderly scent the silent air. 


Fair as the far-off tropic flower, 

Which knows that strange awakening hour, 
The secret is that hidden lies 

Imprisoned in a woman’s eyes— 


The secret all unguessed, unknown, 
Till Love seeks out, and finds his own, 
And shows from out the fuller life 
The maiden shadows forth the wife. 





Mp First Brief. 


CHAPTER I, 


RatT-TAT-TAT ! 

The sharp little knocker brought me back to the world of 
reality. I was lying in an easy chair at the window of my room 
in the Temple, my pipe in my mouth and a volume of ‘Smith’s 
Leading Cases’ on my knees. The bright autumn sunshine was 
lighting up the trees in the court below, and the ceaseless plash of 
the fountain was the only sound that met my ears. But my im- 
agination had carried me far away from the Temple and hot, dusty 
London. I was lying on the breast of Ben Morlach, a gun by my 
side and my faithful Flora at my feet. I could see the rich bloom 
of the heather, and the hot mist rising in the valley. I could 
almost feel the smell of the wild juniper and hear the murmur of 
the burn. But the vision passed away, and I woke from my day- 
dream with a sigh. These things were not for me, this year at 
least. I could not afford a holiday this ‘long,’ for I was but 
beginning the weary waiting time that most men at the bar have 
to look forward to, and my money was rapidly melting away. 

Rat-tat-tat-tat !! 

Again the knocker sounded. Surely the clerk must have gone 
out. He should have told me—careless fellow. I went tothe 
door, and found a boy with papers in his hand. 

‘Mr. Winter,’ he said. 

‘That is my name.’ 

‘Hope you'll be able to come at once, sir,’ he returned, and 
was off down the stairs before I had overcome my surprise. 

I looked at the paper he had left in my hand. ‘Bow Street 
Police Court. Reg. v. Marchmont. Brief for the defendant.—Mr. 
Winter, three guineas. Simmons and Vane, Bedford Row.’ It 
was all quite regular, but what could Simmons and Vane know of 
me, or how could they, a large respectable firm, be defending a 
prisoner at Bow Street ? 

I glanced inside the paper, and read :—‘ The defendant, Lucy 
Marchmont, is charged with larceny of a diamond brooch at the 
Langham Hotel at an early hour this morning. The case will be 
called on at Bow Street to-day, and it is hoped that counsel will be 
able to attend the Court at once.’ 
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That was all. I looked at my watch. Twenty minutes to 
twelve. I crammed the brief into my pocket, rushed out, caught a 
hansom, and was soon bowling along towards Bow Street, trying 
to recollect scraps of the criminal law concerning larceny on the 
way. I felt decidedly nervous; this was almost my first brief, 
though I had been more than three years at the bar. I had never 
paid any particular attention to criminal law ; andas for the facts 
of the case, I was left in perfect ignorance. 

I suppose few of my readers have ever been in a police-court. 
It is not a nice place. It is verydark. That strange, unclean 
smell, which only proceeds from unwashed human beings, is there 
in full force. The very walls and benches are impregnated with 
it. All the woodwork is brown and greasy ; and the walls and ceil- 
ing, once white, are now an ugly yellow-brown. The magistrate is 
sharp, decisive, and quick in making up his mind, as he needs 
to be, considering the number of cases he has to get through in an 
hour. Below him sits his clerk, and below him again is a square 
table with seats round it for solicitors. Behind the table, facing 
the bench, is the dock, surrounded by iron spikes and guarded by 
stalwart policemen. 

I took a seat at the solicitors’ table with my back to the dock, 
and hardly had I done so when I heard the name of Lucy Marchmont 
called by an official, Immediately a lean, youthful, pink-faced 
gentleman rose at the other end of the table, and said a few words 
to the magistrate and the clerk in a low tone. He seemed to be 
making a request, which the clerk was backing in a hesitating sort 
of way. But Mr. Fitzroy was a little irritable to-day. ‘Oh dear 
me; let us get on. We can’t put off time in this way.’ 

‘I appear for the prisoner,’ I said to the magistrate. 

He stared; the magistrate’s clerk stared ; and the pinky-faced 
young gentleman stood up and stared too. 

‘Who are you, sir?’ asked the magistrate, rather testily. 

‘I am a member of the bar; and I hold a brief to defend the 
prisoner,’ I answered, a little nettled at his manner. 

‘Mr. Winter’s got some one to hold his brief,’ said the clerk in 
a low voice. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said I; ‘I am Mr. Winter.’ 

‘But not our Mr. Winter,’ said the magistrate with a smile. 
‘ However, I’m very glad to see you. Let us get on.’ 

Meanwhile the young gentleman had been pushing his way up 
to me round the table. In a few words he explained that he was 
an articled clerk of Messrs. Simmonsand Vane. A client of theirs, 
Lady Pendruhyn, had sent to them that morning, asking them to 
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take up the case. They had had no time to learn anything about it, 
and they had sent a brief to a Mr. Winter (who had some reputation 
as a criminal lawyer, but of whom I had never heard), as the best 
thing they could do, and had got the case postponed once or twice 
in the hope of his coming. Their messenger, a careless lad, had 
idled on his errand, made hurried inquiries in the Temple, and 
had finally delivered the brief to me, without noticing that my 
initials and address were different from those of the gentleman 
whom he was directed to find. 

‘ You had better take back the brief,’ said I, holding out to him 
the sheet of paper, ‘as it was meant for another.’ 

‘Oh no, no,’ he returned; ‘ you keep it now. There’s no time 
for anything else.’ 

This was not very complimentary, but the first witness, a large, 
stout, imperious-looking woman, was being sworn, so there was no 
time to be lost. I caught up a pen and jotted down the heads of 
the evidence that was being given, thus :— 

‘Emilie de Barceau. 39 years old. Widow. Travelled with 
maid and courier from Brussels. Arrived in London last night. 
Went to Langham Hotel. Lady Pendruhyn and her people 
travelled with witness from the Rhine. Prisoner Lady P.’s maid— 
companion, rather. Witness had a good many jewels, in particular 
a diamond brooch. Prisoner greatly admired it. Where? At 
Stuttgart,—also at Paris, where she had shown the jewels again. 
Last night she retired about 10.30. Prisoner came into her bed- 
room, and asked to see her jewels again. Only seemed to care to 
look at diamond brooch. Identifies brooch. Prisoner held it some 
time in her hand and looked all over it carefully. Witness locked 
it up in jewel-case. Cannot say whether her bed-room door was 
locked. Should say it was not locked. Can’t say if door between 
maid’s room and passage locked. In morning saw keys hanging 
from jewel-case. Missed brooch. Gave information to hotel man- 
ager. Police came. Sergeant Wilkins showed her brooch about 
10 a.M. Identifies it. Kept key of jewel-case on bunch, which 
witness put into a little bag which was lying on the drecsing-table. 
Prisoner saw her place the keys there. The bag was not locked. 
Did not touch the bunch, nor look at it, till she saw it hanging 
from jewel-case next morning.’ 

Her evidence was given, and my turn had come to put any 
questions I might think advisable. I thought it safer not to cross- 
examine the witnesses at this stage of the proceedings, and as I 
stood up to say so, I turned round and looked at my client for the 
first time. Our eyes met, How can I set down in cold blood the 
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thrill of surprise with which I gazed for that brief instant at her 
lovely face. I could not have given, the next moment, any clear 
description of her appearance. I only knew that the purest, ten- 
derest eyes I had ever beheld were looking into mine,—that the 
face I had seen was one of surpassing loveliness. I bent forward 
to her and whispered : 

‘Is there anything that you particularly wish me to ask this 
lady? I think it is better not to cross-examine her at present.’ 

The girl bent her head slightly towards me and said calmly in 
a sweet low voice: 

‘ Ask her where she got the brooch, and how long she has had it,’ 

I turned to the bench and said I wished to look at the brooch. 
It was handed to me at once. They were certainly magnificent 
brilliants, in an old-fashioned setting. The back of the brooch 
was formed of a massive gold plate. 

‘May I ask,’ said I, ‘how you became possessed of this 
brooch ?’ 

‘Surely, Mr. Winter,’ put in the magistrate, ‘ you do not mean 
to deny the ownership ?’ 

‘TI can hardly tell yet, sir, what the nature of my defence is,’ 
was my answer, as I kept looking at the witness for a reply. 

‘It was given to me by my late husband.’ The answer was 
firmly given. 

‘When ?’ was my next question. 

‘ About—about six years before his death.’ 

‘But we don’t know when you became a widow.’ 

‘ About nine years ago.’ 

‘Then you have had this brooch fifteen years ?’ 

I fancied that Madame Barceau hesitated a moment, but she 
replied with a firm nod, ‘ Yes.’ 

‘ What’s the use of this?’ asked the magistrate testily. 

‘ Only one other question, sir, said I. ‘You had other jewels 
in the case, Madame, that night?’ 

‘No. I removed them and put them into my trunk. I kept 
out the brooch because I was going to send it to be cleaned next 
morning.’ 

‘ By the way, do you know where your husband got the brooch ?’ 

‘No. How should I? I suppose he bought it.’ This was 
said a little indignantly, and I sat down. 

The next witness was one of the waiters of the hotel. He 
said that he was coming down stairs early that morning when he 
saw a lady come out of No. 96 bed-room (Madame Barceau’s room) 
dressed in a grey dressing-gown, with light blue trimming. The 
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lady had her back to him, so that he could not see her face, but 
he noticed that her feet were bare, and that her long fair hair hung 
down her back, almost to her waist. (Involuntarily I glanced at 
the prisoner. She had abundant hair, of a beautiful, warm, yellow 
tinge. She caught me looking at her, blushed slightly, and 
dropped her eyes.) The lady was about Miss Marchmont’s height. 
It was quite light enough for him to notice these things—broad 
daylight in fact. The lady went into bed-room 99. That was 
Miss Marchmont’s room. She seemed to have something in her 
right hand—at least she held her right hand closed against her 
breast, and opened and shut the doors with her left hand. 

Next came a sergeant of police. From ‘information re- 
ceived’ he went to the Langham Hotel that morning. Went to 
Miss Marchmont’s bed-room ; she was not thereat thetime. Found 
this brooch in a small box in Miss Marchmont’strunk. The trunk 
was locked. The box was not; it had no lock. He also found 
this dressing-gown in the room. (He produced a grey dressing- 
gown with trimming and belt of light blue silk.) He had 
searched, but could find no other dressing-gown in the hotel like 
it. 

I thought I might venture on a question or two with this 
witness. 

‘Did you tell Miss Marchmont you were going to search her 
room ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘Didn’t she appear very indignant.’ 

‘ Yes, rather.’ 

‘Very much surprised ? ’ 

‘Well, yes. They gen’ly does look surprised.’ 

‘Did you ask for her keys?’ 

‘Yes,’ 

‘And she gave them up readily ?’ 

‘Oh, yes.’ 

‘But didn’t she indignantly deny all knowledge of the brooch ?’ 

‘Yes, she did. 

‘And I suppose you found nothing else of a suspicious cha~ 
racter ? 

‘No.’ 

The Crown solicitor then asked that the prisoner be committed 
for trial. I asked for a remand. I said my client had had no 
opportunity of instructing a solicitor. Inquiries would have to 
be made in several directions. (I said this because I could think 
of nothing better to say.) And I had no doubt that evidence 
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would be produced which would throw a very different light on 
the affair. (Here the pink-faced young gentleman whispered a 
few words to me.) ‘ Miss Marchmont,’ I continued, ‘is a lady of 
the highest respectability, of the most unblemished character, 
It is incredible that she should have——’ 

‘Well,’ interrupted the magistrate, ‘if you think it will do 
you any good, I’ll grant a remand for a week.’ 

Then I asked that the prisoner be admitted to bail; Lady 
Pendruhyn offered bail to any amount. The Crown objected to 
this,—the evidence was so strong. 

‘Are you any relation to Lady Pendruhyn ?’ asked Mr. Fitz- 
roy of the prisoner. 

‘None at all.’ 

‘Because, if you had been a relation, I should have wanted 
another security, but as you are not, I think her security will be 
enough—in two thousand pounds.’ 

This being settled, my work was done, and I rose to go. As 
I left the court I glanced once more at the dock, Miss Marchmont 
was going down the little staircase inside the spiked railings to 
the cells, to wait there until Lady Pendruhyn should come and 
sign the bail-bond. The girl’s face was firm and composed, though 
a cloud of anxiety hung over her eyes. She seemed to be entirely 
mistress of herself, as one who, though in danger, has some support 
which she knows to be sufficient. Her beauty now struck me even 
more forcibly than before. I could see that her features were 
delicately moulded, while her expression was gentle and sweet 
beyond what I had ever seen in a human face. Once more, as I 
looked, our eyes met. I withdrew mine in confusion, but when 
in a second or two I ventured to look back, she had disappeared 
from my view. 


CuHaApTer IT. 


SEPTEMBER passed away and October came, and I had heard no 
more of Lucy Marchmont. I searched the newspaper every day, 
and learned that she had been committed for trial, being allowed 
out on the same bail as before. My assistance had not been again 
invoked, and it did not appear that any effort had been made to 
get the case dismissed by the magistrate. But thanks to the 
good old rule, that when once counsel is retained in a case, he 
must be briefed in it all through, I found on my table one after- 
noon a veritable brief, endorsed, ‘In The Central Criminal Court ; 
October 17th, 1879. Reg. v. Marchmont. Prosecution for Larceny. 
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Brief for the defendant. Mr. Winter; with you, Mr. Serjt. Gub- 
bings. Fifteen guas. Consultation, one gua. Simmons and 
Vane, Bedford Row.’ 

I eagerly opened the papers, but they contained nothing that 
I did not know before. Evidently the idea was that the well- 
known orator, Serjeant Gubbings, was to invent some specious 
nonsense about the young lady meaning to play a joke upon her 
friend, and make an appeal to the jury, which would practically 
come to this, that they could not be so hard-hearted as to send so 
beautiful and lady-like a girl to a convict prison. My part in the 
performance would be purely ornamental. I threw myself down 
in my chair and reflected once more, as I had often done during 
the last six weeks, upon this singular case. That she was really 
guilty—that she really meant to steal the diamonds—I never 
believed fora moment. I, at least, would never believe it, if a 
thousand fat French widows and pig-headed waiters swore to it. 
But how account for the facts of the case? How invent any 
theory that was consistent with them and yet compatible with her 
innocence? Ay, there was the rub. I could not do it, and my 
imagination wandered off to consider what might have been if 
I had met her under happier circumstances, and if I had not 
been so confoundedly poor. Could I have made that lovely face 
brighten and blush when I came near, or would some one far above 
me in wealth and station ? But my reverie was broken in 
upon. Serjeant Gubbings’ clerk had called to say that the great 
man had fixed to-morrow afternoon, at three o’clock, for consultation, 
at his chambers, Paper Buildings. 

My foolish heart beat faster. At last, then, I should see her, 
speak to her. For surely she would be there, could there be any 
doubt of that ? I very nearly wrote to Messrs. Simmons and Vane 
telling them to be sure that Miss Marchmont was present at the 
consultation. But I forbore, and waited as patiently as I could for 
the appointed time. 

Punctually at three o’clock I mounted the Serjeant’s staircase. 
At his door I met my pink-faced friend, and with him—Miss 
Marchmont. I was almost too shy to look at her, and stood 
silently by, while Serjeant Gubbings’ clerk was explaining that 
his master was unwell and our consultation must be held next day. 
We descended the staircase together. The solicitor’s clerk had to 
go off in a hurry to the city, so politeness justified me in volun- 
teering to see Miss Marchmont out of the Temple and put her 
into a cab. I led the way—not the nearest way to the street, 
but one which led through the deserted courts, I glanced at my 
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companion, but she was looking straight before her. Evidently she 
was not going to be the first to speak. At last I found my tongue, 

‘I hope, Miss Marchmont, it will not inconvenience you to come 
back again to-morrow.’ 

‘Oh, that does not matter,’ she said, ‘and perhaps Lady Pend- 
ruhyn will be able to come with me to-morrow. She is in Scotland 
now. Her voice and accent were singularly pure and sweet. It 
was a pleasure to hear her speak for the very music of her tones, 
But in my unaccountable shyness I hardly knew how to continue 
the conversation. 

‘I am glad you can come,’ I said at last ; ‘ for we could not get 
on without you.’ 

‘How ?’ 

‘Why, we wish you to explain things to us; to tell us what 
defence we are to make for you.’ 

‘I have nothing to tell,—and here her voice was a little louder, 
clear, and cold. ‘I know nothing whatever of the brooch, nor of 
how it came into my trunk.’ 

‘T know that, but j 

Something in my tone, though I spoke as if I were merely 
speaking words of course, must have struck my companion, for she 
turned towards me and said earnestly, almost sharply: ‘Do you 
believe that ? Do you really believe that I am innocent—entirely 
innocent ?’ 

I looked at the beautiful girl before me. She a thief! 
‘ Certainly I do,’ I answered. ‘I never doubted your innocence for 
a moment.’ 

She turned her face away, her lips trembled, and a sob that 
would not be suppressed showed me that she was nearly bursting 
into tears. I was greatly distressed. Fortunately we were pass- 
ing through one of the archways that in the Temple lead from one 
court to another, so that no one could observe her emotion. I 
ventured to say a word or two to show my sympathy. 

‘It is the first time,’ she said when she could trust herself to 
speak ; ‘the first time any one has believed in me. Even Lady 
Pendruhyn, though she is so kind, seems to have a little doubt. 
Mr. Vane only pretends to think me innocent. But you spoke as 
if you really believed it.’ 

‘JT do; indeed I do.’ 

We walked on in silence. In another minute we would be in 
the noise and bustle of the Strand. I could not bear to part from 
her without learningmore. ‘ Would you mind taking a turn with me 
in the Gardens?’ I asked. ‘ We shall have quietness there, and I 
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want to solve this mystery if I can. I want, in the first place, to 
know why you told me to ask Madame Barceau how long she had 
had the brooch.’ 

She turned without speaking, and we went down the steps on 
to the wide green lawn, over which the chill October wind was 
plowing the yellow leaves, In those days there was a bench 
sheltered from the wind by a rough wooden shed. There we sat 
down, and I said: 

‘You have spoken of Lady Pendruhyn. Who is she?’ 

‘She is the lady I live with; I am her companion.’ 

‘Is she your nearest friend?’ 

‘Yes; Iam an orphan. My mother died when I was an infant, 
my father when I was about six years old. Then I lived with my 
aunt. She was my only relation, except a cousin, or rather a cousin 
of my father’s, who went to America before I was born. When my 
aunt died, only two years ago, I tried to get a situation, and found 
one as companion to Lady Pendruhyn. She knew my mother 
when she was a girl; and she has been a kind friend to me.’ 

‘ Now, as to this Madame Barceau. What do you know of her ?’ 

‘Hardly anything. We have been travelling about on the 
Continent all the summer, and we met Madame Barceau and her 
party on the Rhine as we were coming home. I didn’t like her 
at all, for my part, but one of her party knew Lady Pendruhyn a 
little, so we got to know her. You know how people get thrown 
together when they are abroad. We met again at Paris, and 
crossed the channel and went to the Langham together. Lady Pen- 
druhyn was not expected home so soon and her house was shut up.’ 

‘Did Madame Barceau’s friends seem respectable ?’ 

‘Yes; vulgar certainly, but I couldn’t say that they seemed at 
all disreputable. They appeared to be like rich tradespeople.’ 

‘ Now tell me about this brooch. When did Madame Barceau 
show it you first ?’ 

‘At Paris. We were all showing each other the trifles we had 
picked up, and she offered to show us her jewels. This brooch was 
the only valuable thing she had.’ 

‘Why did you wish to see it again? And why did you make 
me ask Madame Barceau how long she had had it ?’ 

‘Because I could not help thinking that that brooch once be- 
longed to my mother.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

‘Yes; papa was rich until a short time before his death. He 
was extravagant, I have heard, and I don’t know how, exactly, he 
lost all he had, But he gave mamma a diamond brooch exactly 
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like this on her wedding-day. It had a picture of mamma and 
one of himself in the back, and he used to open it and show it to 
me. I remember it very well, for I was too little to open it for 
myself. I thought that Madame Barceau’s brooch was the same; 
it looked very like it, and it had a plate at the back that might 
hold a portrait. I tried to open it, but I could not. I hada great 
desire to try again, and that evening at the Langham was my 
last chance of seeing it, so I went into Madame Barceau’s bed- 
room and asked to see it. I tried again, but I couldn’t open it.’ 

‘Did you tell her why you wanted to look at it ?’ 

‘ Yes, and somehow I thought she did not very much like my 
examining it ; but this may have been a mere fancy.’ 

‘Then she locked it up, and so on,—that’s all true?’ 

‘ Yes—and the dressing-gown is mine.’ 

I knew that she added that to save me the embarrassment of 
asking so fatal a question. It was indeed a fatal question. How ~ 
could I get over it? There was one chance. 

‘Your maid, or Lady Pendruhyn’s rather,—or Madame 
Barceau’s—could either of them have borrowed your dressing. 
gown ?’ 

‘No; I wore it that night.’ 

‘Have you any enemy, Miss Marchmont ?—anyone who could 
have put the brooch into your trunk out of malice, to bring 
you into trouble ?’ 

‘No; I haven’t an enemy in the world, so far as I know.’ 

‘Some one may have put it there to hide it. Where were your 
keys during the night ?’ 

‘Under my pillow. And I always lock my bedroom door when 
I am travelling.’ 

‘Did you do so that night ?’ 

‘I can’t remember exactly, but I am pretty sure I did.’ 

I groaned and put my head between my hands. I could not 
solve the problem. All my questioning brought no light to my 
mind. ‘I can’t understand how the brooch came there at all,’ I 
said, ‘ unless you went and took it in your sleep.’ 

‘Do you think that is possible ?’ 

‘I have heard of such things.’ 

‘ Because I used to walk in my sleep when I was a little girl.’ 

‘Did you?’ I exclaimed, starting up. ‘This may be the 
explanation after all. Your mind was fixed on the brooch; you 
longed to have an opportunity of examining it at your leisure. 
You were tired with your journey and in an excitable state. You 
went to bed thinking of the brooch. In your sleep you forgot 
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that you had no business to take Madame Barceau’s keys, open 
her jewel-case, and carry off her brooch without her permission. 
You knew that unless you did something of this sort you would 
not see it again. That was the thought in your mind, and your 
body carried out the wish of your mind without your knowing it. 
Why did you not mention it sooner ?’ 

‘It did cross my mind to speak of it, but I thought no one 
would believe such an explanation; I could not be sure of it 
myself. And, indeed, I have not been subject to somnambulism 
since I was quite a child.’ 

‘Do you know anyone who could prove that you were at one 
time a somnambulist ?’ 


‘Mrs. Evans, my old nurse, could; but I have lost sight of her 
for years.’ 

‘You must try to find her, and I will try to get a peep at that 
brooch. If it does indeed contain a picture, it will be so far a 
corroboration of your story, that if we could only get some evi- 
dence of your having walked in your sleep, I would have strong 
hopes of an acquittal.’ 

‘But even then, my character , 

‘A verdict of acquittal will go a great way, and your own 
friends, your best friends, don’t need even that.’ 

‘You give me fresh hope. How can I thank you?’ she said. 
‘To feel that one person believes in me is so much, even if I 
were—if I were—. Would it be very dreadful if I were—were 
convicted ? What would the sentence be, do you think ?’ 

‘It would be hard, but it would not be an unbearable thing. 
Many have suffered infinitely more; and I think twelve months 
would see the end of it. But you are not to think of that. I 
have hopes that you will not be called on to suffer it at all—good, 
strong hopes. You must try to find Mrs. Evans, and I will call 
and tell you if I succeed in finding out anything about the 
brooch. Will you give me your address? We have little 
enough time—only ten days now.’ 


Our conference was over, and in a few minutes more we had 
parted. 


CHAPTER III. 


NEXT morning I brought myself up for judgment. Had I 
really fallen in love with a girl who was as perfect a stranger to 
me as I was to her? If I was not already in love I could not 
pretend to myself that I was very far from that happy but most 
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imprudent state. I had to confess that I knew absolutely 
nothing of the girl beyond what I could read in her face. Her 
tastes, habits, acquirements, were all unknown to me; and even 
supposing her to be as good and amiable as she was beautiful, 
what was her social position? Lady Pendruhyn’s companion, or 
upper maid, one born a lady certainly, but entirely without either 
money or friends. Now I could no more afford to marry than to 
purchase a principality. I had my ten years of waiting before 
my profession could prove remunerative to go through, and I 
had little enough to carry me alone through that ordeal. As for 
binding another to my uncertain fortune, it would mean ruin, 
utter irretrievable ruin, for us both. No, I must do what I could 
to help her out of benevolence and love of justice; but any softer 
feeling must be sternly repressed. Then, having settled that 
point, I fell to thinking of her face, and I saw clearly that the 
cause of its fascination was that it was not only beautiful, but 
had all the charm of a sweet disposition, and an open, candid 
mind. It was this that had made me feel so sure from the 
moment I saw her that she was guiltless of this absurd charge. 
I could trust a look from her better than many a man’s oath. 
How warmly she thanked me for my interest in her; how dreadful 
she must have felt it to be falsely accused and distrusted by all 
her little world! And how quietly she had borne it all, with 
what self-possession and courage! She was, indeed, a jewel one 
might gladly spend life, and fortune, and all, to win. 

Here I put on my hat and went out to find Arthur Deveritt. 
This was a young man whom I had once been able to befriend. 
He was a working jeweller, a clever fellow at his trade, and one 
who, I knew, would be delighted to render me a service, and, if 
necessary, hold his tongue. He would be able to tell me at once 
whether the diamond brooch held a picture concealed in it. I 
found him just leaving his work, and made an appointment for 
him to meet me at the police office next morning. 

Next day, accordingly, I went there, and after a great deal of 
trouble, after being met with a flat refusal here, referred there, 
and advised to apply elsewhere, until my patience was nearly ex- 
hausted, I managed to get a sight of the brooch. The inspector 
watched it narrowly all the time, as if one of us meant to steal it 
under his very eyes. Deveritt turned the jewel over and over in 
his fingers, looked at the stones through a magnifying glass, 
touched one of them with a small instrument, scrutinised the 
back, gave it a prog here and a little pull there, and then laid it 
down. 
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‘Well?’ I asked. 

He shook his head, implying that he would not speak in 
presence of the inspector, but that his report would do us no 
good. Then a thought occurredto me. Suppose a drawing were 
made of the brooch, perfect down to the minutest detail, perhaps 
Miss Marchmont’s memory would bring back to her the way of 
opening it. I asked my friend if he could make a perfect sketch 
of the trinket. Easily, he said with a smile. A bit of paper and 
a sharp pen were provided, and in half an hour a complete sketch 
of the brooch lay in my hand. I gave the police-sergeant a 
douceur for his trouble, and we left the office. 

‘That is a most valuable brooch,’ said my friend when we got 
into the street. ‘They are real jewels—no doubt of that. As to 
the picture, there may be one there, I can’t tell. The plate at 
the back is quite thick enough to hold a miniature, and there is 
something that looks like a catch, but I could not open it without 
pulling the whole thing to pieces. If it does open, it was not 
made in this country, or possibly it is jammed up and out of order.’ 

‘Then it may have a secret opening ?’ 

‘It is quite possible. These foreign brooches and bracelets 
often have. Generally they are easily detected, but this one 
either is an exception, or, more likely, it is out of order, and I 
might hurt it if I used any force.’ 

I thanked my friend and hurried off to Eaton Square to see 
Lucy Marchmont. 

Lady Pendruhyn had not yet returned from Scotland, and 
Miss Marchmont was alone. 

‘Have you done anything yet?’ I asked. 

‘I have written all these letters,’ pointing to a little heap 
lying on a table. ‘I have written to everyone I can think of who 
is at all likely to be able to tell me where Mrs. Evans is living 
now.’ 
‘That’s right. And I have not been idle.’ 

‘What can you have done already ?’ 

‘I have taken a jeweller to see the diamond brooch.’ 

‘Oh, how good youare! And he says——?’ 

‘He says he cannot be sure whether a miniature is in the back 
of it or not, without breaking it up. There may be one, he says, but 
the trinket is not of English manufacture, and if there is an open- 
ing, it is closed either by a well-contrived secret lock, or one that is 
out of order. I got him to make a drawing of it. Hereitis, I 
thought it was just possible that your memory might bring back 
something to you if you studied it.’ 
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She took it and pondered it carefully. 

‘Yes, this must be very exact,’ she said; ‘but I don’t tes 
member anything from that. I don’t think I ever did open it 
myself, but I always supposed that that was because I was too 
young. You see this little knob, like a pin’s head sticking out,’ 
and she pointed to a point near the hinge of the pin. ‘I havea 
fancy that when papa opened it he pulled out that, or pressed it 
in—no, he pressed it in. But when I tried to press it in with my 
tiny finger the picture would not move.’ 

‘Still, that may be worth something: I’ll speak to Deveritt 
about it,’ I replied. 

Our conversation then wandered into other channels, and I 
found that Lucy’s aunt had given her a capital education. And 
not only was she what is called ‘educated,’ but she had a fresh, 
vigorous mind, and I found that, if I took up one side of a question 
and Lucy the other, I had to keep all my wits about me. But she 
had none of the airs of a Jearned woman; her manners had the 
refined simplicity, the naturalness which is one of the marks of 
one who has been accustomed to good society. An hour went by 
imperceptibly, and I left Eaton Square more hopelessly in love 
than ever. 

My first care was to go again to Arthur Deveritt and point out 
to him the tiny knob that Lucy had noticed. 

‘I saw it at once,’ he replied, ‘and I tried to move it, but in 
vain. I think that is part of the catch, and, as it is quite im- 
movable, I think the spring must be broken, or something of that 
sort.’ 

If this was the case, the hope of corroborating Lucy’s story 
through the brooch was destroyed. The police would barely allow 
it to be touched, much less forced open. The judge would never 
order Madame Barceau’s property to be spoiled against her will, 
and she was not likely to give her consent. No; the hoped-for 
‘not guilty ’ seemed farther off than ever. 

Suddenly a thought struck me. 

‘ Deveritt,’ I said, ‘could you make me a brooch that would 
exactly resemble that one?’ 

‘What, a false one ?’ 

‘Yes, paste diamonds, and so on.’ 

‘ Well, I suppose I could.’ 

‘I wish you would do it, then.’ 

He looked at me half suspiciously. 

‘I mean to do nothing dishonest with it. You may trust me 
for that,’ I said. 
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Still he hesitated. 

‘Of course I will pay whatever it costs.’ 

‘It is not that,’ said he, ‘but I don’t like imitating a real 
jewel,—it looks like forgery.’ 

‘It all depends on the use you make of it,’ I replied. ‘I 
pledge you my word that no dishonest use shall be made of this 
copy.’ 

He still hesitated. 

‘Deveritt,’ said I, ‘if you think you owe me anything, do this 
for me, or put me in the way of getting it done, and you will pay 
your trifling debt twice over.’ 

‘I will do it,’ said he, ‘for your sake, and I will trust you to 
keep me harmless. Give me the drawing ; I can do it from that, 
for I took the measurements exactly. A jeweller would know it 
for a false one,’ he went on, ‘and its owner might detect the 
difference, though even that is unlikely; no one else would sus- 
pect it for a moment.’ 

‘ How long will it take you?’ 

‘Three days.’ 

‘In three days, then, Deveritt; and I am for ever obliged to 
you.’ 

In three days from that time I went to see Deveritt 
again. He placed the false brooch in my hand. I certainly 
should have thought it was the real one. The gold was 
dimmed, and the pin was blackened, to make it correspond exactly 
with the original. I took it, paid for the cost of the materials,— 
for the good fellow would take nothing more—thanked him 
warmly, and immediately presented myself once more at the Police 
Office. 

‘Well, sir, what can I do for you ?’ 

It was the same sergeant whom I had seen before. 

‘I have come to see that brooch again,’ I said, pulling the 
drawing out of my pocket. ‘ There are one or two points in which 
this wants correcting.’ 

‘Allright. You've got an order of course?’ 

‘No, I haven’t, and it’s too late now to get one to-day. Of 
course I could get one as easily now as I did before. I am Miss 
Marchmont’s lawyer, you know.’ 

The man hesitated. I dared not bribe him, as he would at 
once suspect that I wanted to make a toolof him. 

‘Come now,’ I said, as persuasively as I could, ‘you might 
just as well do me this favour, and save me running about the 
Home Office all to-morrow morning.’ 
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‘ Very well,’ he said ; ‘I can’t see any harm in it. Come this 
way, sir.’ 

He led me up stairs, lit the gas, opened a desk, took the dia- 
mond brooch out of its numerous paper wrappings, and laid it, in 
all its quaint yet dazzling beauty, on the desk before me. I drew 
forward a chair, got a pen and a bit of blotting-paper, and pro- 
ceeded to pretend to correct my friend Deveritt’s sketch. The 
false brooch was at that moment lying in the sleeve of the left 
arm of my coat; and I was determined, if I could, to carry off the 
real brooch, leave the false one in its place, and spend the days 
that still remained before the sittings of the Central Criminal Court 
in endeavouring by skill or by force to discover the secret of the 
brooch. It was the only plan I could think of. As for the danger 
of discovery, and the consequences, I did not stop to consider them. 
One thing I was determined upon—Lucy Marchmont should not 
be convicted of felony and sent to hard labour or penal servitude 
if I could help it. 

I sat there, then, under the flaming gas-jet, pretending to cor- 
rect the sketch, and putting in many a stroke with an anxious face 
and a dry pen, while all the time the heavy sergeant sat on the 
opposite side of the desk watching me. He never gave me a 
chance. He never took his eyes from me. I began to think that 
I must give it up for the present, and come back again next day, 
armed with a formal order to inspect the jewel, when suddenly a 
low whistle sounded in the room. It proceeded from a speaking- 
tube beside the fire-place. Some one wanted to speak to the 
sergeant. He would be forced to rise and speak through the tube. 
Now was the time. I began to grow horribly nervous; I was far 
too nervous for this sort of work. I could not have spoken in a 
clear voice at that moment for a million of money. I dreaded lest 
my nerves should ‘fail me at the critical moment; my muscles 
might refuse to act, or I might not be able to control the muscles 
of my face and my eyes would proclaim my secret designs. With 
an effort I controlled myself. I thought of Lucy Marchmont— 
thought of her lying on a bare board for a bed, confined with coarse, 
foul-tongued viragoes, her delicate fingers forced to the hardest of 
menial toil; my teeth met; my head grew clear; my hand grew 
steady. All this time the sergeant sat watching me, apparently 
taking no notice of the whistle. Either he had not heard it, or he 
was determined not to notice it. Was the opportunity to be denied 
me? 

‘I thought I heard a whistle,’ I said. ‘There it is again,’ for 
as I spoke it sounded again, sharp, peremptory. The sergeant 
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moved slowly from his seat, retreated backwards two steps to the 
fire-place, took up the tube, and sent the reply whistle, all without 
once taking his eyes off the object of his care. I kept my eyes 
fixed on the brooch itself, and could tell what the policeman was 
doing, though I was not directly looking at him. He now bent 
his head sideways and put his right ear to the end of the tube, 
still with his large eyes fixed on the brooch. I had no hope now, 
and threw myself back on my seat in despair. But fortune 
favoured me. The honest fellow was rather deaf as to his right 
ear. He could not make out what was being said. He whispered 
‘I can’t hear you, sir, down the tube; but it was of no use, he 
had to apply his left ear. And in doing so he had to turn his face 
away from me. It was only for an instant that he did so, for only 
a word or two was spoken through the tube, but that instant was 
enough. Before he turned again the false brooch was lying in the 
place of the true one on the desk; the one worth 600/. was safe 
in my left-hand trousers’ pocket. 

‘You'll have to come away now, sir,’ said he. ‘I’m wanted 
down stairs and I must lock up that ’ere jewel.’ 

‘All right, sergeant,’ said I, trying to speak steadily, for my 
heart was thumping against my ribs like adoor-knocker. ‘I think 
I’ve done what I wanted. IfI find I must come back again, I’ll 
get an order in the usual way. I’m much obliged to you for your 
civility. Perhaps you'll drink my health,’ and I gave the man 
half-a-crown, for I did not dare to give him more. 

He thanked me and proceeded to wrap up the false brooch in 
the envelopes of the true one, pausing to admire the glitter of its 
paste brilliants as he did so. 

As for me I could hardly believe that I, Edward Winter, 
barrister-at-law, had robbed the police-office of diamonds worth 
600/., almost under the eyes of the police. I was in so nervous 
and excited a state, that I could hardly keep from laughing aloud 
in the street. I felt like a tipsy man. ‘ Now, my dear boy,’ said I 
to myself, ‘ you have found your true vocation. You're not rogue 
enough to be a solicitor. You’ve not got cheek enough to be a 
barrister. You want to grow brains before you can write opinions. 
But the sound, steady, old-fashioned business of a thief—that 
would suit you exactly.’ I went into a restaurant, and had a 
couple of glasses of most awful sherry. Then I went straight to 
Eaton Square. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


‘How in the world did you get that?’ exclaimed Lucy, staring 
at me, as I drew the diamond brooch from my pocket. 

‘Got it? Why, from the police, to be sure. But I particularly 
wish you not to tell any one, and to be very careful not to mention 
incidentally that I have had this in my possession. It is supposed 
to be in the custody of the court, and I don’t know what might 
happen if it were known that I had it.’ 

‘You don’t run any danger, do you, Mr. Winter ?’ 

‘Danger? Oh no! but I don’t wish it to get known.’ 

‘T’ll be very careful. Now let us try to open it.’ 

We probed it with needles; we pulled little projections and 
then pushed them in; we squeezed it this way and that way; we 
pressed the pin backwards and forwards; we did all we could 
think of, but it was of no use. At last we gave it up in despair, 
and I was convinced that Lucy, if she had ever known how to 
open the brooch, had now entirely forgotten how to do it. 

‘The only thing I fancy I can remember,’ said she, ‘is that I 
used to accuse papa of having a key for it. I used to think that 
he had something concealed in his hand to open it with, but 
he always seemed to open it by simply pushing in this little 
knob ; but when I took it into my own hands, and tried to open 
it by pushing the knob, I found I couldn’t, any more than I can 
now.’ 

‘Never mind it, Miss Marchmont; I want you to play that 
sonata again for me that you played when I was here on Tuesday. 
You remember it ?’ 

She sat down to the piano, and I sat at a little distance and 
watched her. I liked to make her play, because, her eyes being 
fixed on the music, I could, without being noticed, feast my 
own upon her lovely face. Soon I forced myself away, and I 
thought, as we bade each other a lingering goodnight, that surely 
she would understand my unspoken words. Yet, why should 
I wish her to know my feelings? How could I ask her to marry 
me? and as I could not do that, would not any knowledge of my 
love, especially if it were in any degree returned, only cause 
her needless pain ? 

On my way back to my chambers I went into one or two shops 
and bought a small vice, some velvet, some fine bradawls, a 
small pair of pincers, a few common jeweller’s tools, some soft 
wood, and a little wool (I had a natural taste for working with 
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tools), and with these materials, after some trouble, I managed to 
make a sort of pad or cushion, on which the front of the brooch 
could rest without injury. Then I fixed it firmly by means of the 
vice, which was screwed to my table. While I was doing this the 
thought crossed my mind,—what would the consequence be if my 
trick were discovered ? I thought there was little chance of this, for 
if I could not succeed in substituting one brooch for the other at the 
police office or at the trial, as I hoped to do, all I had to do was to find 
Madame Barceau’s address and send it to her anonymously. Even 
if she discovered her loss, I would not be suspected. If I were 
found out, it would be difficult for me to convince any one that I 
had not been a thief, and unless I could clear myself, I would be 
convicted, disbarred, and ruined for life. Would it not be possible 
to put on record some declaration of my real intentions, which 
might, in the event of things going wrong, be some evidence of 
my good faith? After a little reflection I hit upon this plan. I 
wrote a short account of the whole affair, with my reasons for 
wishing to make a private and thorough examination of the 
brooch. This I sealed up and addressed to a friend of mine at 
the bar, of high character, and sent it to him with a note, asking him 
not to open the letter for a fortnight, and return it to me 
unopened if nothing unusual should happen before that time. In 
a fortnight the trial would be over; and if my abstraction of 
the jewel should be discovered, I would at least have the benefit 
of the fact that I had made a declaration of my version of the 
affair before anything was found out. 

These letters despatched, I set to work in earnest. I found 
that the brilliants were arranged in a series of converging rows, 
on slender bars of gold, which were securely fastened to a gold 
plate, about an inch and a-half long, an inch broad, and more 
than an eighth of an inch thick. A slight crack, which might be 
a join, ran round the plate, about an eighth of an inch from the 
edge. At one end, beside the hinge for the pin which fastened 
the brooch when being worn, was the tiny knob of which I 
have spoken, in size like the head of a pin. The surface of the 
plate was not smooth, but carved with a design, so that it pre- 
sented a great many slight depressions and elevations. That 
was all I could see, except the stamp and the maker’s name 
(which I could not make out), in tiny letters, on one edge of the 
plate. 

I set to work with one of my bradawls, and firmly but care~ 
fully probed every part of the carved work on the top of the 
plate, This made no impression on the plate as far as I could 
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see. But on looking more closely I saw a fine crack or join run- 
ning all round the middle of the four edges. The plate then was 
double, or hollow; so much I could make out, but I was as far 
from opening it as ever. 

All this had taken some time. It was getting towards mid- 
night, but I could not relinquish my task. I now took my 
pincers, and laid hold of every elevation or projection that would 
give them a hold—beginning with the little knob at the end. 
But it was all in vain. Every part of the workmanship remained 
as firm and immovable as ever. A new thought then occurred to 
me. Perhaps pressure on the knob, combined with pressure on 
some other point, was necessary to release the catch which held 
the tiny box so securely. I fixed a tool between the little knob 
and my breast, so as to bring a steady pressure to bear upon it, 
and recommenced my work of probing and picking the various 
parts of the carved surface. Again I was disappointed—I could 
make no impression whatever. I was on the point of giving up 
the task in despair, when it occurred to me to pass my instrument 
round the side of the plate. This attempt had no better success, 
but as I was trying the end farthest from me, my instrument 
slipped, and accidentally pressed against one of the small letters 
which I had supposed to form the maker’s name. The letter 
moved! I tried another. It moved also; in fact all the letters 
yielded to the pressure of the needle, so long as I continued to 
press the little knob at the other end. Surely, at last, success 
was near at hand. But still no twisting or pressing would make 
the plate open. I then found that each letter was capable of 
being pressed inwards by steps, as it were. A slight pressure 
would force the first letter in a very small distance; if I leaned 
on the instrument with a little more force it would go down a 
tiny bit further; if I pressed it still more, it would go down toa 
third ledge and there stop. It was so with each one of the 
letters. And now it was evident how the trinket was constructed. 
On touching the letters and the knob simultaneously, the lock 
would work, but in order to open ita key was needed, on the 
same principle as an ordinary Chubb key. This key would be 
made to fit the lock of which the letters formed the wards. It 
would press one letter down to the third ledge, as it were, another 
only to the first, and another to the second; and when each letter 
was brought to its proper position, then, on the knob at the end 
being pushed in, the lock would open. 

By the time I had settled all this in my mind it had struck 
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two, so I was compelled to delay further operations till the next 
morning. 

As soon as I rose on the following day I went to an instrument- 
maker, and with his help I constructed a little machine with 
which I hoped to achieve my end. I fixed a number of blunt- 
pointed needles together in a row in a frame, so that each needle 
acted directly on one of the letters. All the needles were exactly 
of the same length, so that I could tell whether I pressed any 
particular letter to the first, second, or third position. It was, in 
fact, a pick-lock, whose wards could be adjusted to the wards of 
the lock. Then I set to work. There were five letters, so that I 
might try a good many times without hitting upon the right 
combination. But patience was certain to carry me through, and 
at last my patience was rewarded. As I pressed a certain needle 
down to the third place (the others meanwhile keeping the other 
letters pressed down to various degrees), on touching the knob a 
spring was released, the lower part of the plate turned round, and 
I saw the portrait of a handsome man in the prime of life, bearing 
a striking resemblance to Lucy Marchmont. The picture of 
Lucy’s mother was not there. Perhaps it had been removed. 
But my task was accomplished! I could now prove beyond a 
doubt that this brooch had once belonged to Lucy’s father, and 
had been in her hands when she was a child; so that one branch 
of her defence, the motive we alleged to have been acting on her 
mind, was clearly established to be no mere ingenious invention. 
All now depended on my being able to show that she had once 
been subject to somnambulism. 

I carefully noted the proper position of the needles, and I then 
lost no time in hurrying to Eaton Square. Lucy could hardly 
believe her eyes when she saw the brooch open, and the very 
picture on which she had often gazed in childish wonder once more 
before her. It was almost as sacred to her as her parent’s tomb. 

After a pause, I asked : 

‘ Have you heard anything yet of Mrs. Evans ?’ 

‘Nothing at all,’ she replied. ‘I fear she must be dead. No 
one can give me any information.’ 

‘We must have that point proved, I said. ‘The discovery 
of the portrait will be useless unless we can show that you once 
were actually in the habit of walking in your sleep. Try to 
think of some one else. Some of your friends must have 
known it.’ 

‘ My aunt did, of course, but she is dead.’ 

‘Then try to think of some one else—some servant or com- 
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panion of your own. I will get a key made to fit the lock of 
the brooch ; and meantime we will hope that you will have the 
same good luck in your share of the work that I have had in 
mine.’ 

I had no excuse for calling on Miss Marchmont again till the 
day before the trial My mind misgave me, for I had heard 
nothing from her in the meantime. If she had succeeded in 
finding the evidence that was so necessary, surely she would have 
written to tell me. When I called at Eaton Square I found that 
Lady Pendruhyn had returned from Scotland, but I was fortunate 
enough to see Lucy alone. 

When she entered the room I saw at once that there was a 
change in her manner. She was pale, and almost trembling; 
as she offered me her hand she hardly raised her eyes to my 
face. 

‘What is the matter?’ I asked anxiously. ‘Have you found 
the witness you want ?’ 

‘Yes, but too late,’ she answered. ‘Dr. Davis attended me 
and prescribed for the somnambulism. In fact,he cured me. I 
don’t know how I did not think of him until yesterday. I wrote 
at once, and this morning I have an answer from a doctor who is 
taking his practice to say that he had just left for his holidays. 
He has been ill, or he would have left town sooner and been back 
by this time.’ 

‘Can’t we telegraph to him and explain how necessary his 
evidence is to us?’ 

‘I fear not. He has gone to Belgium, and there would not 
be time for him to come back now.’ 

There was a silence between us for a minute. I could not 
speak comfortable words when my own heart was filled with a 
terrible foreboding. 

‘But that is not enough to cast you down so much, Miss 
Marchmont,’ I said at last. ‘He may be found. I will go to 
his house at once.’ 

‘It is not only that which saddens me,’ she replied. ‘ Lady 
Pendruhyn has lost confidence in me. I feel it. She is good and 
kind, and I think on the whole she believed in me before she left 
town. But she is weak, and her friends have been talking to her. 
She would rather I were not in the house. When I leave prison 
(she spoke the words steadily, as if she forced herself to it) I 
shall have nowhere to go.’ 

I was deeply moved. I could hardly control my voice. What 
I was going to say next I did not know. 
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‘Lucy,’ I said, laying my hand on her arm, ‘if the future had 
been brighter I might not have dared to speak. But I love you, 
Lucy, more than I can tell. I admire you and worship you in my 
heart of hearts. It may be a long time yet, for I am a poor man, 
but some day Lucy, can you love me?’ 

‘I cannot. No, it would not be right. Iam in a hard strait, 
and you pity me. Iam friendless, and you wish to be my friend. 
But I cannot drag you down to poverty, or worse. Suppose I 
were——’ 

‘Nonsense ; all will go well yet, I hope. And even if the 
worst comes true, who would not be proud to have you? My beau- 
tiful darling, who is like you among them all ?’ 

‘No, Mr. Winter, I cannot let it be so. It would be a cruel 
return for all you have done for me. It would ruin you.’ 

‘It would not,’ I said warmly. ‘ Dear Lucy, there is only one 
question, Do you love me?’ 

‘That is not the question. The question is, What would be 
good for you?’ 

‘ Are you afraid of poverty ?’ 

‘I, a penniless girl? But if I were to be convicted ; 

‘What would that matter? I should like to marry you to- 
morrow morning, so that I might share your trouble.’ 

‘Would you? Would you do that ?’ she said softly. 

‘Indeed I would, gladly.’ 

She was silent for a minute, and then she said, ‘If I am 
acquitted, come and see me in six months’ time.’ 

‘Six months! Do you doubt my love?’ 

‘No; but perhaps you hardly know your own mind just 
now.’ 

‘ And in six months, perhaps, some one else may have found a 
way to your heart.’ . 

‘She smiled and blushed, and shook her head for answer. 

‘Lucy, I will not wait six months, so you needn’t expect it,’ I 
cried, as she rose to leave the room. ‘ But tell me at least that 
you are happier and brighter than you were. Tell me that you 
won’t feel friendless or lonely any more.’ 

‘I know > she said, and turned hastily away, only sub- 
mitting for a moment to my embrace ; but my heart was satisfied, 
for I had seen the love-light in my darling’s eyes. 
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CHAPTER V. 


It was the morning of Lucy Marchmont’s trial. The Court 
had been sitting two days, and this delay had enabled me to find 
Dr. Davis’s address. I had telegraphed to him a short account of 
the case, and earnestly begged him to come back and attend the 
trial. It was possible that, if he remembered Lucy’s malady, he 
might turn up yet. I had met Serjeant Gubbings in conference 
the evening before, and of course I told him, and the pinky-faced 
young gentleman (whose name I had discovered was Mr. Buckley), 
the fact of Mr. Marchmont’s picture being in the brooch, and what 
I hoped from the evidence of the doctor. The serjeant rather 
pooh-poohed the whole thing. ‘Too flighty a sort of story, I’m 
afraid, he said. ‘The British jury likes something plain and 
sensible, and is apt to disbelieve any out-of-the-way tale. As to 
its being true or not true, that doesn’t matter. The question is, 
What will a jury believe ? We'll have to wait and see whether the 
doctor turns up, and if he doesn’t, drop the sleep-walking story 
and do the best we can.’ 

The great serjeant was now sitting beside me in court; and 
we were waiting for proceedings to begin. 

Suddenly a man opened a door on the bench and called out 
‘Silence!’ Then the judge came in, while the bar rose and 
bowed. He bowed in return and took his seat, while an usher 
loudly proclaimed that the Court was open. I had caught a glimpse 
of Lucy, as she sat in a corner close to the dock ready to ‘surrender’ 
when her name was called. Below me sat Lady Pendruhyn’s 
solicitor, Mr. Vane, a middle-aged gentleman in a correct black 
frock coat, with a great air of decorous shrewdness, and next to 
him was Mr. Buckley. Lady Pendrubyn, I learned, was waiting 
in a room close by. 

‘We have arranged to take the case of Lucy Marchment, 
m’lud,’ said Mr. Turnbull, the prosecuting counsel, ‘to oblige my 
friend Serjeant Gubbings.’ 

The judge bowed to the serjeant, and the serjeant bowed to 
the judge. 

‘Lucy Marchmont!’ shouted the clerk of arraigns in an unneces- 
sarily loud voice. She stepped quietly into the dock. A thick 
veil was on her face; her head was held erect, but her eyes were 
on the ground. In the effort to command herself she seemed 
almost haughty in her bearing. 

‘Lucy Marchmont! answer to your name. You stand indicted 
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that, on the fifteenth day of August, one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy—you did feloniously steal, take, and carry way,’— 
and the hateful charge was repeated.‘ How say you, Lucy 
Marchmont, are you guilty or not guilty ?’ 

‘Not guilty.” The voice was clear, but low—so low that it 
almost sounded like the voice of one conscious of her guilt. 

The jury were sworn, and then Mr. Turnbull got up to open the 
case for the Crown. He had hardly got through his second sen- 
tence when a stout, bustling man pushed his way up to Serjeant 
Gubbings and whispered to him. The sergeant leaned over and 
whispered to Mr. Vane. Then he turned round to me. 

‘ Look here,’ he said, ‘I’m afraid I shall have to leave you. I’ve 
a case coming on now in the Court of Appeal, and my junior 
can’t be there. But you'll be all right. You really know more 
about the case than Ido. Til be back after lunch, in time to 
open our case.’ So saying he disappeared. I felt horror-struck. 
I had never managed the defence in a criminal case before, 
and I felt horribly incapable. I might spoil my own future—but 
that was nothing. I might bring ruin and disgrace upon Lucy. 
Oh, if she were to be convicted! I caught Mr. Vane’s eye, as he 
turned and looked at me. Evidently he was disposed to lay the 
blame of my leader’s desertion upon my shoulders, and was 
thinking of the other Mr. Winter, who should have been sitting 
in my place. Why had I not foreseen that this might happen, and 
suggested that Serjeant Gubbings should have two juniors? In 
an ordinary civil action I might have been nervous, but I would 
have felt at home; here, and with Lucy’s fate resting on me, 
I felt sick with apprehension, almost unmanned. I listened to 
Mr. Turnbull’s voice, but I had no idea of what he was saying. 
My eyes happened to rest on two of the spectators who were 
sitting in the front of a kind of gallery opposite the jury-box. 
I was in a sort of mental stupor, and I watched them in a sort of 
unreal, mechanical way. One was an elderly man, lean and spare, 
with grizzled short grey hair and a heavy grey moustache. From 
his display of shirt-front, I took him to be an American. His 
open, intelligent face, aud the thin white hands that were clasped 
on the ledge before him, showed him to be a gentleman. He 
seemed to be watching the progress of the trial with intense 
interest. Beside him sat a lady, evidently his wife, but I thought 
she was an Englishwoman ; at least she was plumper than Ameri- 
can matrons usually are. She, too, seemed to be hanging on Mr. 

Turnbull’s words with keen anxiety. Occasionally they would 
whisper a word or two to each other, as if they were commenting on 
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the scene beforethem. I sawall this half-mechanically, as if I had 
no eyes or ears for what concerned me. But the short suspension 
of the strain seemed to do me good. I pulled myself together ; 
the fatal tremor at my heart ceased. And it was time, for Madame 
Barceau was being sworn. I turned to my brief and compared 
what she said with her evidence as given at the police-court, 
noting any slight discrepancies that occurred. Substantially her 
story was the same as it was then. 

‘Let me see the brooch,’ said I in the middle of her examina- 
tion. It was handed to me—the false one—and as everybody was 
busy attending to what the witness was saying, I had no difficulty 
in exchanging it for the real one, under cover of the wide sleeve 
of my gown. I handed back the real brooch to the witness, 
Then I felt for my tiny pick-lock. It was safe in my waistcoat 
pocket. 

Just before Mr. Turnbull sat down, the witness produced a 
letter from her pocket. ‘I got this about a week ago,’ she said. 

‘Let me see it,’ said the Judge. 

He read it and handed it down to Mr. Turnbull, who read it 
and smiled. I asked for it, and he gave it to me. It was an 
anonymous letter, hinting that a large sum might be forthcoming 
if Madame Barceau would return to the Continent before the 
trial. Evidently it was the work of some indiscreet adviser of 
Lady Pendruhyn. I threwthe letter back to Mr. Turnbull. But 
Madame Barceau saw that we meant to say nothing about the 
matter openly, and she was determined that it should not be passed 
over in silence. 

‘I should scorn to stop the prosecution,’ she cried in a loud 
voice, with a viperish look at poor Lucy. ‘I am not one to be 
bribed 1!” 

‘Silence!’ I shouted furiously. ‘Of course, my lord,’ I 
continued, ‘this is no evidence against my client. If some 
friend 1 

‘Certainly not, Mr. Winter,’ said the judge. ‘It cannot 
prejudice the prisoner, as she is not known to have anything to 
do with it. But it is a grave contempt of Court, as well as an 
attempt to compound a felony, and if the writer of that letter 
could be found, he, or she, would be most severely dealt with.’ 

Small comfort this for poor Lucy, I thought! The evil had 
been done. The jury would make up their minds that she, or 
her friends for her, had tried to buy off the prosecutrix. I looked 
again at Madame Barceau. She wore an air of outraged indignant 
virtue. How I hated the woman! Lady Pendruhyn afterwards 
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confessed that she had got a friend to write the letter for her. 
‘I thought it would save you,’ she said to Lucy, ‘and I could 
not bear the idea of your being sent to prison. And I knew 
you would not allow it, so that was why I did not tell you.’ 

But now it was my turn to cross-examine Madame Barceau. 

I began by putting one or two formal questions. Then I 
asked her where she got the brooch, and how long she had had it. 

‘My husband gave it to me as a wedding-present, fifteen 
years ago.’ 

‘That you swear ?’ 

‘Yes. At least—well—perhaps it is twenty years ago. Iwas 
married very young, my lord.’ 

His lordship smiled, and there was a small titter. 

‘But I must ask you to be particular—is it twenty years since 
you first had that brooch ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

The firm mouth was set, and the bold defiant eyes of Madame 
Barceau looked straight into mine. I pitied the late M. 
Barceau. 

‘What sort of looking man was your husband, Madame? 
Was he dark or fair?’ 

The witness was indignant. She turned to the judge: ‘My 
lord!’ she said. 

‘I hardly see, Mr. Winter,’ he said. 

‘I have a reason, my lord, I said calmly. ‘ Was your late 
husband dark or fair ?’ 

‘Dark,’ she said, after a moment’s pause. 

‘A dark man? Very good. Now Madame Barceau, you 
remember Miss Marchmont asking to see your brooch on the 
night you lost it?’ 

‘On the night it was stolen--yes.’ 

‘Did she give as her reason for wishing to see it, that she 


thought it had been her mother’s brooch, or like her mother’s 
brooch ? ” 


‘No.’ 

‘Quite sure ?’ 

‘ Certain.’ 

‘Did she say F 

‘Stop!’ said the judge, ‘I want to take that down.’ 

While I waited for the judge’s pen, my glance fell upon the 
American gentleman whom I had noticed before. He was sitting 
out of sight of the witness-box. He had become quite excited ; 
and was leaning over the ledge in front of him, and straining his 
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body to try to get a peep at the witness, but as the Court. was by 
this time very crowded, and he was wedged up at the end of the 
sort of pew he occupied, he could not manage it. 

‘Go on,’ said the judge. 

‘ Did she say to you, or to Lady Pendruhyn—Lady Pendruhyn 
was there, wasn’t she ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Did Miss Marchmont say to you, or to her, that if the brooch 
had been her mother’s it had her father’s picture at the back ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Sure of that ?’ 

‘Not that I remember.’ 

‘ Has the brooch a picture in it?’ asked the judge of me, 

‘Has it?’ I repeated to the witness. 

‘Not that I know of.’ 

‘Not that you know of!’ I echoed. ‘And you have had it 
twenty years?’ 

‘Let me see the brooch,’ said the judge. He took it, ex- 
amined it carefully, and laid it down on his desk. ‘What does 
all this matter?’ he said to me, ‘unless you're going to prove 
that it was the prisoner’s brooch. Even if you could show that it 
had once belonged to the prisoner’s mother, that wouldn’t give 
her a right to steal it—supposing she did steal it.’ 

‘Of course not, my lord,’ said I; ‘but I think I have asked all 
the questions I need to put.’ I had wished to press Madame 
Barceau a little farther, but I thought it was not worth while 
risking the judge’s getting impatient. 

The other witnesses followed, and repeated the evidence they 
gave at the police-court. I cross-examined them to the best of 
my ability, but without any particular result. I span it out as 
long as I could, so as, if possible, to give Serjeant Gubbings time 
to come back and make the opening speech for the defence. 

‘That is the case for the prosecution,’ said Mr. Turnbull, as 
the last witness left the box. 

‘And I propose to adjourn for half an hour. I shall sit again 
at two o'clock,’ said the judge. 

There was a considerable bustle, as everybody rose to leave the 
Court, above which could be heard the sing-song voice of the 
_ usher giving the oath to a policeman : ‘ You shall keep this jury 
in some safe and convenient place—you shall not suffer anyone 
to speak to them,’ and so forth. 

Amid the bustle which followed, my attention was again 
directed to the American stranger. He seemed inclined to speak 
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to the Court. He even stcod up, and cleared his throat, just as 
Mr. Justice Fairley disappeared through his private door, but the 
lady laid hold of the American’s arm, and succeeded in pulling 
him down again. I thought he was some eccentric who imagined 
he had a grievance, and was determined to address the Court 
about it, like the man in ‘ Bleak House.’ 

I turned round and saw a gaoler touch Lucy on the arm, and 
she turned to go below with him. 

‘Stop a moment!’ I said; and I leant over the dock-railings 
and whispered to her, ‘ Keep up your heart, darling, I have good 
hope, great hope. Sergeant Gubbings will be back in time for 
the closing speech at any rate.’ 

‘T had rather it were you,’ she murmured, as she left me. 

‘T’ll send you some lunch; mind you promise to eat it!’ I 
called after her. And she, for all her sadness, tried hard to 
return my smile. 


CHAPTER VI. 


At two o'clock the judge took his seat, and the serjeant had 
not come back. In my secret heart I was not sorry. I had begun 
the work, and I wished now to carry it through myself. The time 
had come for me to open the defence, the prosecutor’s case having 
been closed before lunch. I dared not, of course, say anything 
about somnambulism without a shred of evidence to support my 
statement. It was just one of those things which it would be too 
dangerous to suggest. Mr. Turnbull would tell the jury that I was 
trying to humbug them, and they might, probably they would, 
believe him. So I began very quietly by speaking of Miss 
Marchmont’s parentage and her unblemished character. I said I 
would call only one witness on the point, but one whose testimony 
the jury would think equivalent to that of a score of ordinary 
witnesses, Lady Pendruhyn, in whose family Miss Marchmont 
had been living at the time of this unfortunate affair, and with whom 
she had been living until the very morning of the trial. 

So far, I thought, I had made some impression on one old 
gentleman in the back row of the jury-box; and I determined to 
pay some attention to him a little later. 

‘ And now, gentlemen, I will be frank with you. I admit that 
Miss Marchmont took that brooch from Madame Barceau’s room 
to her own; but, gentlemen, I deny, I deny most earnestly, that 
she took it with the least idea of stealing it. The fact is, gentle- 
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men, this brooch, which Miss Marchmont is accused of stealing, 
once belonged to her mother. She mentioned this to Madame 
Barceau, and though the prosecutrix has somewhat singularly 
forgotten that circumstance, fortunately for Miss Marchmont, Lady 
Pendruhyn remembers it.’ 

While I was repeating this statement, so that it might be duly 
appreciated by the jury, a fussy, bald-headed gentleman, sitting 
just in front of me, kept talking to his neighbour rather loudly. 
I caught the phrases—‘ Such a rough passage.’ ‘* Waves right 
over the deck.’ ‘Tired ? I should think I was tired!’ ‘ Overslept 
myself five or six hours in consequence.’ ‘ Lucky I ‘ 

‘Hush! please don’t talk so loud,’ I whispered, for their talk 
was putting me out. 

‘ But although Miss Marchmont recognised the brooch,’ I went 
on, ‘ she could not feel quite sure: she had not seen it since she 
wasachild. She wished to examine it privately, for she knew that if 
it really had been once her mother’s brooch there would be found 
in it a portrait of her father, concealed in the back of the brooch. 
The plate is difficult to open, but I think it can be done.’ 

Here I got the brooch, opened the back of it, and handed it 
up to his lordship. 

There was dead silence in the building, and then that strange 
buzz of half-repressed exclamations and long-drawn breath which 
the reporters call ‘ sensation,’ while the judge carefully scrutinised 
the jewel, and then handed it down to the jury. He was evidently 
puzzled. Of course he and everybody else assumed that Lucy had 
discovered the secret of the brooch before she was apprehended, 
and the inference was that it really had belonged to her mother, 
though this was by no means proved. As for my share in the 
business, I was only too glad to go without any credit so long as 
no questions were asked. I did not know, (although I pretended to 
know some law,) what offence I had been guilty of in tricking the 
police out of the possession of the brooch. And I blessed the rule 
of law which peremptorily forbids the judge to ask any questions 
of the prisoner ! 

I had not mentioned the missing portrait of Lucy’s mother, 
lest the jury should take it into their heads that the story was not 
true because it was not there. While the jury were looking at 
the portrait and debating among themselves whether there was 
any likeness between it and the prisoner, the American 
gentleman whom I noticed before lunch stood uponce more. He 
seemed more eager to speak than ever, but once more his wife 
restrained him, and he sat down again without any one in authority 
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noticing his strange conduct. As I was about to recommence my 
speech Lucy gave my gown a gentle tug. 

‘That’s Dr. Davis,’ she whispered, pointing to the bald-headed, 
fussy little man. 

I was overjoyed, for I had long since given up all hope of seeing 
him. I bent down and asked him one or two hurried questions. 

‘But you will naturally ask, gentlemen, why did not Miss 
Marchmont go to Madame Barceau, tell her what she wanted, and 
borrow the trinket? If Madame Barceau and Miss Marchmont 
had been on terms of friendship, she would no doubt have done 
so, but she could hardly ask one who was almost a perfect 
stranger, like Madame Barceau, to sit up while she examined the 
brooch, or to lend her so valuable a jewel.’ 

I next referred to my client’s strong desire to examine the 
jewel at her leisure, and then I spoke of her having been, as a girl, 
subject to somnambulism. As I pronounced the word, Mr. Turn- 
bull raised his eyebrows and threw a comical glance at the solicitor 
who instructed him, and one of the jurymen (an empty-headed 
looking fellow with thin sandy whiskers and an eye-glass) smiled 
openly. I felt that this was very bad, soI laboured the thing 
some little time, talked of the ‘ irreproachable medical evidence ’ I 
would produce, and would not leave off till the facial expression of 
the smiling juryman was reduced to its normal condition of blame- 
less idiocy. Then I argued that the fact that Miss Marchmont had 
locked up the box was inher favour. It was just the sort of action, 
I said, that one might look for in a somnambulist, whereas a thief 
would know that a box would certainly be searched and would 
either have concealed it in some out-of-the-way corner, or have 
tried to smuggle it out of the house. 

I finished my speech without any attempt at eloquence. That 
might keep, I thought, till my last address to the jury. 

First I called Lady Pendruhyn, but as it took some little time 
to fetch her, the judge suggested that I should put the doctor into 
the box. I did so, and he gave his evidence clearly and well. He 
had attended Miss Marchmont for somnambulism when she was 
about ten years old. She was benefited by his treatment, and the 
attacks gradually ceased. They might return at a later period of 
life under any abnormal excitement. Mr. Turnbull tried to shake 
the doctor in cross-examination on this last point, but unsuccess- 
fully. 

Then it was Lady Pendruhyn’s turn. She turned out to be a 
nervous little old lady, with old-fashioned grey bob curls at the 
sides of her head. Of course she spoke in the highest terms of 
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Lucy’s character, and she said she remembered distinctly Lucy’s 
saying on the night before the brooch was taken that it was once 
her mother’s, or was very like her mother’s. 

Just before she left the box she added : 

‘As to Miss Marchmont walking in her sleep, my maid has 
told me—’ 

‘Stop, stop!’ said the judge. ‘Is your maid here, Lady 
Pendruhyn ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Just ask her to step forward.’ 

‘She had better be sworn,’ he added, as a modest-looking girl 
came into the box. 

‘ Now, what is your name ?’ 

‘Sarah Miller, my lord.’ 

‘Can you tell us anything about Miss Marchmont walking in 
her sleep, either that night at the Langham Hotel, or at any other 
time?’ 

‘I’ve seen her do it several times lately. Not at the Langham 
Hotel; but at home there is a door between her room and mine, 
and three or four times at least I have seen her rise and get a book 
or a shawl and go back to bed without waking.’ 

‘“ Three or four times,” you said; extending over how long?’ 

‘ Over six or seven years.’ 

‘When was the last time you saw this ?’ 

‘ About a year ago.’ 

‘Did you speak of it to Miss Marchmont ?’ 

‘No, my lord; my lady thought it would only distress her, and 
as it was very seldom, we hoped she would throw it off altogether 
soon.’ 

This was better than I had dared to hope. I cast a glance at 
the unsympathetic juryman, and rose to make another speech with 
some hopefulness. 

‘One moment, Mr. Winter,’ said the judge. ‘This brooch— 
I have been looking at it. It seems to me, there have been two 
pictures here at one time.’ 

‘I knew it!’ shouted an eager voice. ‘My lord, I——’ 

‘ Silence, sir!’ roared an usher. 

It was the American, who had broken the bonds of his wife’s 
restraint, and was on his legs, his arm outstretched, his fine old 
face burning with anxiety. 

‘What is it?’ asked the judge coldly. 

‘I can give evidence in this case, sir. I believe I can identify 
that portrait.’ 
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‘Oh,indeed. You had better come forward, then, and be sworn ; 
that is, if neither side objects,’ he continued, looking down at us. 
Neither of us spoke, and a glance I threw at Lucy told me 
nothing. Evidently she was surprised, and as for me, I was 
horribly anxious, and afraid that I ought to have objected to this 
strange evidence being given. What if it should ruin our case, 
just when my hopes were highest! But the American had already 
begun to speak. He held the brooch in his hand. 

‘My name is Oliver Benson,’ he said. ‘Iam a citizen of the 
United States and a Senator of the State of South Carolina. Hugh 
Marchmont was my cousin. That is his portrait. I had heard of 
this brooch, but I had never seen it till I heard that my cousin’s 
things were to be sold, and I got an agent to buy it for me on 
account of the portraits. The other likeness was of Mrs. March- 
mont—that young lady’s mother. I have it still. The brooch 
was stolen from me, about seven years ago, by a servant named 
Thomas ; at least, he and the brooch and some other things dis- 
appeared together. I am at present on a tour in England, and I 
spent the day here out of curiosity to see an English trial. Miss 
Marchmont’s name naturally struck me. I meant to have spoken 
before, but I didn’t know your ways, so I thought perhaps I’d better 
wait to the end. I couldn’t make out how you didn’t speak of two 
portraits, but your remark brought things to a point; it did, sir,’ 

This settled the case. 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ said his lordship to the jury, ‘if you believe 
the evidence for the defence—’ and he paused. 

‘Not guilty,’ said the foreman. 

There was a little cheering among the people, which the Court 
affected not to hear, and then the Judge made a little speech to 
Lucy in which he regretted the pain and inconvenience she had 
suffered, and talked of her blameless character and the imperfect 
character of human justice, and so forth. But before the next 
case was called he ordered Madame Barceau to stand up. 

‘You said you had had this brooch twenty years,’ he observed, 
turning over the pages of his note-book. 

‘Yes, my lord,’ said Madame, in a low voice, very different 
from that in which she had tried to swear away my poor Lucy’s 
fair name and liberty an hour or two before. 

‘And all that time you never knew of the existence of this 
portrait ?’ 

There was dead silence in the Court, as the answer slowly 
came—‘ No.’ 

‘ That is not incredible by itself. The spring opens in a very 
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peculiar way, I see. But this gentleman swears it is his, and was 
in his possession till seven years ago. He produces the missing 
portrait. Now, do you wish to add to the account you gave as to 
how it came into your possession? You need not answer unless 
you choose. You are not bound to criminate yourself.’ 

There was no answer. 

‘I shall impound the jewel in the mean time,’ said the judge, 
‘and leave Mr. Benson to prosecute if he chooses.’ (I may men- 
tion here that Mr. Benson did prosecute Madame Barceau, that she 
was proved to have received the jewel from the thieves soon after 
it was stolen, that she was convicted, and sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment. ) 

At this point, Serjeant Gubbings, followed by Mr. Vane, burst 
into the Court. 

‘Hullo! All over ?’ he exclaimed in a loud whisper; and then 
he turned round and used some very uncomplimentary language 
to Mr. Vane, who had spent his time in alternately lending Lady 
Pendruhyn his comfort and support in her little waiting-room and 
rushing off to Westminster to implore the serjeant to come to 
the rescue of his unhappy client. 

Well, it was over, and well over, and I felt exceedingly 


thankful. Yet I felt rather ‘out of it’ as I picked up my papers 
and left the court, while Lucy was being surrounded by her 
friends, new and old. I was in the reaction, exhausted and 
miserable. 

But next day came two lines from Lucy: 


‘Come and see me to-morrow at three exactly.—L. M.’ 


Of course I went, and, as soon as the door was closed behind 
me, I caught her in my arms. 

‘Oh, darling,’ she whispered, ‘I owe it all to you—every bit 
to you—life, and freedom, and good name, and friends, and all!’ 
And to this day the absurd little thing believes that if I had not 
managed to discover the secret of the brooch these various good 
things would have been lost to her for ever. We spent two 
hours of such happiness as comes to but few, and then only once 
in a lifetime. Then Uncle Oliver came in, and I was introduced to 
him and to his wife. He loved his wife, and was a good husband 
to her, but the best part of his heart was withered when Hugh 
Marchmont married my Lucy’s mother twenty years ago. He 
went to America then, and had not been back since. He had 
many fine points about him, one I particularly admired being 
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that he did not think it right that his cousin’s daughter should 
go to the altar empty-handed. 

I was fortunate enough to get a share of Simmons and Vane’s 
business, and that smoothed our way wonderfully. In fact, I am 
told that Mr. Vane now considers me one of the greatest of living 
lawyers. 

So we were married when the snowdrops came, and since that 
time no cloud has crossed our sky. 

As for the brooch, Mr. Benson gave it to Lucy for a wedding- 
gift, but she has never cared to wear it. The associations con- 
nected with it were too painful. 

‘ Jack,’ she said to me the other day as she held it in her 
hand, ‘ we will take my father’s portrait out and have it framed, 
and put in yours and mine instead, and our little one shall wear 
the diamond-brooch upon her wedding-day.’ 


JOHN K. LEYS. 





WM Munmyp’s Wegquest. 


AMONG varied attempts to improve my condition in life, I look 
back to my struggles among the alluvial gravels of the Vaal River 
with perhaps greater satisfaction than the actual results would 
warrant, for I met with but meagre success. Men there were who 
did now and again find a diamond that recouped them for their 
outlay and hard work, but instances were rare. I regret to say I 
was not one of them, although for years I wrought as a digger, barely 
paying my way, full of hope and sanguine that sooner or later I 
should yank out a stone that would repay me all and send me on 
my homeward way rejoicing. 

After about four years of diamond-digging, I began to feel 
somewhat lonely in my domestic life. Quite unexpectedly, oppor- 
tunity served me for bettering my condition in that respect. 

I fell in love. Stupid people have asked,‘ Who on earth could 
you find out there to fall in love with ?’ 

My reply has invariably been, ‘If you could have seen Norah 
Kildare your contempt would have been as keen as mine for such 
questions.’ 

People at home here, in England, never seem to understand 
that circumstances provide compensation for all drawbacks con- 
nected with them, if we will only wait their time. Circum- 
stance had brought Colonel Kildare to the banks of the Vaal River, 
in search of that with which he could recoup himself for losses 
incurred by injudicious speculation at home. His was not a 
lone case, there were other families, some of them very good 
families too, in all respects; others, in some, but not in all. 

At the time I met Norah first of all, she was but eighteen or 
nineteen years of age,—a splendid specimen of girlhood, tall, of a 
proud bearing, though not by any means haughty—a royal type of 
blonde ; such a wealth of hair, and eyes ‘too softly blue,’ vieing 
with the heaven’s cerulean tint. A capital horsewoman, fearless 
and therefore graceful. Riding the wildest of horses, she would 
sometimes start off on a mad burst across the veldt, and ride for 
miles; returning some hours later, with the horse blown but 
tamed, guided and controlled with nothing but a thin switch in 
her hand. 
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The reader may smile incredulously. Does he think I ex- 
aggerate ? Nota bit! 

I can assure him, if Norah hadn’t been a bit different to the 
rest of her sex, she couldn’t have stood the life we led after we 
were married, forced as we were to enter upon, what some folks 
call, more legitimate means of accumulating money. 

Colonel Kildare—or, as he was locally known ‘ The Colonel ’— 
and myself, entered into a trading partnership. He was to remain 
behind and look after the digging interests while I adventured 
upon a trading trip to the Zambesi. Norah, against whose wishes 
there was no one to demur, decided that our marriage should take 
place before my departure, in order that ‘should I see fit I may 
accompany my husband.’ The Colonel broke up his establishment 
and went to live at the hotel the very morning I started with the 
waggons—I had two, laden with all kinds of Kafir truck, which in- 
cluded beads, wires, fancy coloured blankets and mirrors; with 
which to trade, in return for skins, ivory and feathers. 

Norah had been a general favourite all along the river; the 
diggers being divided into communities varying in number 
according with the prospects held out by the returns from the 
different claims. Not one of the camps but Norah had visited on 
her sturdy little grey mare, generally for the purpose of enacting 
the ‘ ministering angel’s’ réle. 

Norah on this, to us, eventful morning held quite a levée at 
the waggons; and many were the souvenirs handed her by men 
who had rallied, under her ministrations, from the trying fever or 
the bed where accident had laid them prone and helpless, and 
who, in all human probability, would be separated by unknown 
distances from the chance of seeing her again, long ere the time 
for our return from the interior. 

After a variety of adventure by flood and field we arrived at 
K’gwani, a native kraal some forty or fifty miles south of the river 
Zambesi. At this place we remained some two months, making a 
remarkably successful run of trade with the hunters of the Moseli- 
katzse tribe, who had been very lucky, and brought in large quan- 
tities of skins and ivory, together with an unusually good supply 
of ostrich feathers. 

Being so near to the Victoria Falls, I thought it would be a 
thousand pities to return southward without first taking a look at 
so famous and picturesque a spot; so I inspanned the oxen one 
fine morning, and started for ‘the Falls.’ 

No words of mine can help to extol the beauty of a spectacle 
which has been so frequently described by others whose pens have 
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done such graphic justice in the portrayal of this wondrous water- 
picture. 

We remained for over a week at this pleasant place, making 
quite a picnic of our visit, thoroughly exploring the vicinity, 
We were lucky in arriving at a time when game was fairly 
abundant. As a rule, travellers to this far-off region complain of 
the scarcity of animal life. 

In the neighbourhood of ‘the Falls’ there are to be found 
many interesting objects; but what pleased Norah and myself 
most were the grandly-precipitous rocks and deep ravines through 
which the Zambesi courses its way eastward. These rocks and 
ravines are not easily traversed, but with discretion and pluck 
combined we found our way famously. Numberless caves penetrate 
the rocky sides of these deep ravines, in some of which we found 
curios sufficient to stock half the curiosity-shops in London. 

One day, having fatigued ourselves by clambering over rocks 
and exploring a cave, in which we had discovered nothing de- 
serving mention, we sat ourselves down at its entrance, while the 
Griqua who had accompanied us made preparations for making 
tea as an accompaniment to a piece of boiled buffalo-meat and 
bread. 

While the Griqua was thus busy, we amused ourselves by all 
kinds of surmises as to the past and future of the river. From 
these surmisings we were after a while aroused by Jan placing 
our frugal repast before us. Having done this he withdrew, and 
started, as he advised us, for the purpose of investigating the 
interior of the cave, and seeing for himself what there was to see, 
taking with him, as a precautionary measure, a flaming brand 
from the fire. Norah and myself set to work at once to satisfy 
our inner wants, succeeding fairly well. I had just got my pipe 
under way, when all at once a loud shriek, coming from the 
interior of the cave, reached our ears, and an instant after the 
Griqua boy came flying towards us, an expression of alarm 
mingled with one of puzzlement upon his face. 

‘Baas!’ he shouted out, ‘there is a man in there—a queer 
kind of man, too. He sits and sits, looking mighty straight. I 
think, Baas, he must be dead !’ 

‘Nonsense, Jan,’ I replied; ‘you are scared by your fancies. 
There are no Kafirs living hereabouts—certainly no white men— 
or we should have heard or seen something of them. Come, let 
us go and see what it is that has so frightened you.’ 

Jan, like most natives, indulged in a certain amount of super- 
stition, and it was not without some show of reluctance that he 
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turned to accompany Norah and myself to the object he so firmly 
declared must be a man, alive or dead. 

He led us into a dark passage, which had escaped observation 
when Norah and myself first entered. As we progressed I saw 
what appeared to be signs indicative of the presence of man at 
some time or other—signs slight in themselves, but sufficient to 
satisfy me that Jan, after all, might not have been entirely 
wrong. Rude attempts at carving, figures without any recognis- 
able claim to form, either human or otherwise, but such as must 
have been cut by the hand of man, having as his means some 
sharp instrument, for the rock of which the sides of the cave were 
formed was hard and of a basaltic character. 

Presently, the walls seemed to narrow, and, after proceeding 
some little distance, opened into a largish chamber, wherein faint 
streaks of daylight streamed. Here, however, Jan’s nerves 
began again to fail him, and he steadfastly refused to precede us 
any further. Pushing him on one side, I entered, followed 
closely by my wife. The doubtful gloom of the place prevented . 
me at first. from distinguishing objects that lay strewn about. 
Turning to Norah, I said: 

‘I don’t see much here to scare the stupid fellow. Truly 
there is an uncanny look about the place, but one can account for 
that by the amount of awe conjured up by Jan’s assertion, to say 
nothing of the awful look of fear his face was wearing when he 
came running back to us.’ 

As I finished this remark, my wife touched me on the arm, 
and said, ‘ Look over there! What can it be? Oh, Geof, it is 
a man!’ 

Turning my eyes in the direction Norah was pointing, I saw 
what I at once knew to be the figure of a man, but whether of 
God’s creation or the fanciful work of nature I could not say. 
The queer sensation of an icy finger tracing out the line of my 
spinal vertebree began to affect me—not that I was in the least 
alarmed. I have never been the faintest bit nervous; I knew 
that, if the figure were a thing of life, one man, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, is as good as another. Besides, had I not 
Norah with me ? She was a host in herself. I never for a moment 
reckoned on Jan; he, though brave as a Trojan in the open and 
among his fellows, was too strong a believer in the supernatural 
to be of any assistance when it appeared to him a question of 
battling with the Evil One. 

On going up to the object which had provoked so much alarm, 
I found it to be the body of a native in a sitting posture, The seat 
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upon which it rested rudely resembled a chair—such an one as ig 
usually described as a hall-porter’s—and had apparently been 
roughly hewn from a fragment of neighbouring stone. 

The body seemed at first to give evidences of a sudden death, 
but on closer examination I recognised that there was method in 
its disposition, and, judging by the fact that several articles were 
placed methodically in a half-circle in front of the body, I came 
to the conclusion that a native burial of a more than ordinary 
character had been here carried out, but how long since remains 
to this day a mystery. 

The body, I found on closer inspection under the light of 
sundry matches, was in an extremely mummified condition. In- 
deed, I have never seen anything of a similar order so well 
preserved. The most curious fact was, that there appeared to be 
nothing on or about the body to show that any process had been 
used to bring about such perfect preservation, unless, as I after- 
wards thought, smoke had acted as a preservative. I was led to 
fancy this from the large quantity of wood-ashes with which the 
floor of the cavern was strewn, and the dark grimy appearance of 
the roof, as seen by the dim light of the matches I burned. The 
atmosphere of the cave was very dry; no moisture could he 
detected on the walls, this condition of surroundings going a long 
way in helping the smoke to perfect its work. 

As for the mummy itself, when in life the man must have been 
of an age approximating to forty years—a fine specimen, too, of his 
kind, considerably above six feetin height. On touching it 
a grey kind of dust remained upon the finger, and the body when 
tapped gave out a sound as does stretched parchment. There was 
scarcely any shrunken appearance, except below the eyes, the lids 
of which were down, the other parts of the body appeared much 
the same as they may have done during life, the lips in particular 
had retained their fulness. J have never been able to account for 
this extraordinary instance of the flesh retaining its solidity suffi- 
ciently long for the skin to become dry enough to escape the 
ordinary shrinking, thereby losing, as most mummies do, what I 
may call their resemblance to their living selves. 

‘Well, Geof! what do you think of him?’ asked Norah. 

‘ Quite a puzzle, little woman, can’t make him out at all; there 
are no Kafirs living hereabouts, nor have I heard of any ever 
having done so; yet he is a Kafir, as his wool shows.’ 

‘Don’t you think, Geof, that he may have been some great 
swell among a people living about here ages ago, or perhaps have 
come out on a big hunting expedition and met with some accident 
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or died very suddenly and so have been ‘ vaulted’ in this cave as a 
cheap and expeditious means of interment. Do you know I seem 
to have an indistinct remembrance of reading, that somewhere in the 
interior of Africa there did once exist a tribe who were acquainted 
with some wonderful means of preserving their dead.’ 

‘Skittles!’ I replied ; ‘ you are off now into “ vain imaginings,” 
as our parson friend at Klipdrift used to say. I never heard of 
such a report, nor do I believe have you; but I'll tell you what 
—I’m going to “bring him along,” as the Americans have it. I 
guess we'll trade him off to some advantage; the Cape Town 
Museum authorities ought to make a bid, at any rate they shall 
have a chance, if the beggar doesn’t cut up rusty and make him- 
self small by falling into dust on his reappearance in broad day- 
light and fresh air. 

‘How are you going to get him away from here, Geof?’ asked 
Norah. ‘Of course the boys won’t help you, and well, I don’t 
quite think I can.’ 

‘Oh, I'll find a way to get the old chap out of this. Why, he 
can’t weigh much more than old bones; I hope I shan’t tumble 
him into the river ; there’ll be a good chance of it though, getting 
over those slippery boulders. 

‘But, Geof, dear! if you get him out, where is he to sleep? the 
second waggon is full and we cannot have him in our waggon—that 
will be altogether too much.’ 

‘Why, Norah, I do believe you are losing pluck ; I thought you 
could stand anything.’ 

‘So I can, Geof,—at least, almost anything, but to have him 
in our waggon at night; oh! I don’t believe I could. He might 
sit with us during the day, I’d rather like that, *twould be some- 
thing to study and speculate over.’ 

‘We'll see what can be done, but take him I must. I reckon 
there will be a row if Lobengula gets wind of it—anyhow I'll 
chance it.’ 

It was not without considerable trouble that I managed to get 
our mummy on to terra-firma. Once or twice he had very narrow 
escapes of going seaward in advance of my intentions, but I 
eventually got him safely to the waggons. Away from the uncanny 
and, while the mummy occupied it, awesome looking chamber, my 
prize seemed to lose much of its dread character, and I found in 
a very little time after its arrival in camp, that Sixpence, one of 
the voorloopers to the oxen, had developed quite an affection for 
it, and, by force of example, had broken through the fears and 
tremblings of bis brethren. I was glad of this, and did all in my 
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power to foster the intimacy, and helped not a little to do so by 
fabricating a marvellous history for the ‘new-found-out,’ stating 
among other things that he was a lost king of the Zulu nation, 
for which tribe all my boys had a great respect. I further told 
them that he was mentioned in the puka-~puka (the book) : all 
natives have great respect for books. 

In a few days I had the satisfaction to feel that my boys were 
quite reconciled to its presence, and in a fashion prided themselves 
upon being followers of the discoverer of so eminent a personage 
as Inkose Mummi, for by that name he was now become familiarly 
known. My wife’s objections were not so easily overcome, its 
presence in our waggon made her uneasy, and it was only by repre- 
senting to her that possible damage would render him valueless 
as a trade commodity that she at last put away her scruples. I 
rigged up a chair-shaped seat at the after-part of the waggon, in 
which I placed the mummy, so that by keeping the sitting 
posture, his liability to fracture, by the jolting he would have to 
put up with over the rough tracks, became greatly minimised. 
At night I drew a curtain in front so as to shut him off from 
Norah’s view when she ‘turned in’ for the night, and so com- 
fortably had I quartered him that after the first week of our return 
trip, I never heard a word raised against his presence. I must 
admit there were at times expressions of wonderment as to whence 
came certain noises that we heard, but these lost force after a 
time. 

One bright moonlit night, we had outspanned at the edge of 
a pan of splendid water ; the oxen having had a long trek during 
the day, had grazed and watered to their content and were now 
quietly resting at the waggons ; the boys, too, having feasted well 
off harte-beeste meat, were inharmoniously vieing with each other 
in nasal music, Norah and myself fast asleep—at least I was, when 
I was awakened by Norah shrieking out and clutching me tightly. 

‘Oh, Geof! Geof! he is alivé!’ 

‘What the deuce is the matter, little woman ?’ I asked, and 
raising myself up on one arm, looked at her. She was ghastly pale 
and apparently horribly startled. 

‘Oh, Geof! he is alive—look !’ and pointing to the mummy (I 
had omitted to draw the curtain), look! don’t you see that he 
moves.’ 

I couldn’t say that I did, but when Norah admitted that she 
had been lying awake—watching the moonbeams play on Inkose’s 
face, I expressed an opinion to the effect that her imagination 
was most to blame, 
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She was, however, much upset, and it was long ere I could 
soothe her; at last she dropped off to sleep, and I prepared to do 
likewise. I couldn’t sleep; I kept glaring at that wretched 
mummy. I was tired, very tired, yet sleep would not come to me 

‘Hullo! what’s up now?’ I said to myself; ‘surely I’m not going 
off my head too—did that mummy nod his head?’ I could almost 
have sworn he did. I watched for a second movement. Not the 
least move in life. I was wide-awake now, and feeling generally 
uncomfortable, I got out of the blankets and filling my pipe began 
to smoke. In a few minutes the pleasant weed produced the 
desired effect. Iwas just about to return to the waggon, when 
again a shriek from Norah startled the night. Rushing to her, I 
found her in the extremity of distress, speechless, and shivering 
from head to foot. 

To comfort her as best I might was all I could do. Nota 
word could I get from her. After waiting some time she re- 
covered a little, seeming to see the necessity for some explana- 
tion. 

Pointing with her finger, she directed my glance to the 
mummy, and lo! I saw that it was headless. Again I followed the 
direction in which she pointed. 

No wonder the poor girl had been frightened ; her two experi- 
ences that night might well have scared a braver heart. The head 
had broken off and rolled right up to where she lay. I picked up 
the severed cranium and placed it on one side, then slipped into the 
blankets again and slept till coffee-time. We were glad enough 
when morning broke, and it was only after a cup of hot coffee 
that we felt equal to venturing upon the events of the previous 
night. 

On examining the head, I found that the tendons which had held 
it to the trunk had been eaten asunder one by one, and the dried 
skin of the neck had broken under the weight. The vertebre 
having lost its gristly part, had separated without difficulty, and 
let the skull go rolling down on to the sleeping Norah, whose 
brain, already full of fevered fancies, conjured up some much 
worse catastrophe. 

And now comes the queerest bit of the whole business. We 
had made a tolerable breakfast and were preparing for inspanning, 
when Norah, who was already in the waggon, said: 


‘I’m over my fright now, Geof. What do you think I’m going 
to do?’ 


‘I give it up, my dear,’ I replied; ‘ you women folk are too 
many for me.’ | 
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‘Geof, I am going to try and fix Inkose Mummi’s head on 
again !’ 

She had no sooner said these words, when just such another 
shriek as she had given in the night came from her lips, followed 
immediately by a ringing, merry laugh and the words: | 

‘Oh, Geof! I’ve found out all about it. A mouse has done 
the whole business, and look here! if there isn’t a whole family— 
one, two, three, four—oh goodness, what a lot!’ 

And sure enough, when I got up to look, there was a nest of 
young mice in the interior of the skull. The parent mouse no 
doubt had played the headsman’s part and given Norah the scare 
of the previous night. The mice met the fate of mice without 
amurmur. This act of righteous judgment over, I proceeded to 
clear the skull of its odd assortment of grass, hair, and other 
staples which formed the nest. Having done so, I looked through 
the mousehole behind the ear and saw a something resting in the 
cavity formed by the mouth and which rattled whenever I shook 
the skull. 

‘ Whatever can it be?’ said my wife. 

‘Oh, I suppose it is some charm or fetish put in the fellow’s 
mouth to keep away bad spirits. I mean to have it out though; 
at least it will be a curio.’ 

I then made a hole neatly under the chin, when the charm fell 
out into myhand. It was wrapped up in what looked like a piece 
of skin ; upon removing this another covering was disclosed and 
again another and another, each piece of skin being thinner and 
softer than the preceding one. 

A Chinese puzzle is a fool to what that charm appeared to me 
then, but at last I got the innermost covering off and found the 
so-called charm alump of gum. 

‘Oh what a sell, Geof, after all that careful folding too; a bit 
of dirty-looking brown gum. Well, I never!’ 

Over our next meal that day we sat talking about the mummy 
and the charm, both of which were rapidly depreciating in value 
in our eyes. Personally, if I had spoken what was in my mind, I 
think I should have confessed to a desire to get rid of my 
veteran passenger. For shame’s sake I hesitated before giving 
Norah reason to think she had good cause for chaff. 

After lighting my pipe, I chanced to pull out of my wallet 
the bit of gum. 

‘I wonder if it will burn,’ I said. ‘I'll break a bit off and try.’ 
Suiting the action to the word, I hit the gum with a small piece 
of ironstone that lay near, when to my great surprise the gum 
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split in two pieces, discovering a magnificent diamond, a stone of 


the first water, of perfect shape and weighing considerably over a 
hundred carats. 


Here was a godsend with a vengeance. 

Norah, with a woman’s quick eye to business, at once asked— 

‘How much is it worth, Geof?’ 

‘Can’t quite say, dear; but I think five figures will bring 
about a change of proprietorship.’ 


Some three months after, I sold the diamond to a Kimberley 
merchant for fifteen thousand pounds. Of course the Colonel had 
his share of the spoil. The mummy came to an untimely end 
when, on crossing a swollen stream, my waggons came to grief and 
the contents, bar several bunches of feathers which I managed to 
save, were swept away. 

Fabled lore tells us how once a mouse released a lion from 
the toils of a hunter—once again then, a mouse did yeoman 
service in releasing me from the distresses of impecuniosity. 


FELIX ELIOT. 





Wiss Poole’s Wlunder. 


Mr. Hiram A. POOLE was a very good specimen of an American 
who has conquered fortune in the far west—the typical American 
of English novels who is supposed to prefer a position of repose 
in which his feet are higher than his head, who interlards his 
conversation with the irrepressible ‘ Yes, Sir,’ ‘I guess,’ and ‘Is 
that so? ’—and who wears a superfluity of jewellery, generally con- 
sisting of enormous diamonds, wherein he displays his proverbial 
cuteness, for diamonds will always fetch their price and mean 
to him so many dollars in a portable form. He was a little man, 
some five-and-fifty years of age, with an air of aggressive energy 
and sharpness; whatever he discussed, he was straight to his 
point and kept to it ; his character was proclaimed by his favourite 
apothegms—‘ Any fool can make money, but it’s sticking to it 
that’s hard!’ And again-—‘No, Sir! It ain’t no manner of good 
expectin’ opportunities to drive around payin’ visits to you in a 
carriage and pair!’ 

Among the blessings which providence had bestowed on Mr. 
Hiram A. Poole were a wife and daughter—useful adjuncts toa 
man of his calibre, because property can be made over to themin 
such a manner as to be safe from the hands of possible creditors 
in the future. The wife was an unobtrusive, kindly little woman, 
who meekly did her husband’s bidding and wore a blaze of dia- 
monds from morning until night; but the daughter was a true 
‘chip of the old block.’ Miss Lavinia K. Poole never neglected 
an opportunity, and generally did her best to warm both hands at 
the fire of life, in which operation she was, as a rule, eminently 
successful. She had very soon discovered that, despite the family 
dollars and diamonds, it was an utter impossibility to force the 
citadel of New York or Boston society; and, therefore, voting 
both cities slow (‘ Boston,’ she guessed, ‘ might well be the hub of 
the universe, because it moved so slowly’), she shook their dust 
off her feet, and persuaded her admiring ‘ Pappa’ that a tour 
through Europe was necessary to her existence and polite educa- 
tion. And soto Europe the family came ; and, after doing Switzer- 
land, Italy, and the Rhine in the approved fashion, they had settled 
down to spend afew winter months in Paris. Now it is a curious 
but noticeable trait in the character of Americans of Mr, Poole’s 
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class, that though they will lavish money freely right and left, 
they always expect to get their money’s worth, and, if they fail, 
they are not content, but resent the failure as a stain upon their 
reputation for business-like dexterity. It was for this reason that, 
instead of inhabiting the ‘ Continental,’ the ‘ Louvre,’ or the pre- 
eminently American ‘ Binda,’ where he would have spent a fortune 
without any return, Mr. Hiram A. Poole decided in favour of a 
comfortable and highly fashionable ‘pension de famille’ in the 
neighbourhood of the Bois. Here he installed himself in the best 
suite of rooms the house could afford him, and Miss Lavinia pro- 
ceeded, always with an eye open to the main chance, to ingratiate 
herself in a patronising fashion with all the inmates whom she 
considered worth cultivating. From the male sex she exacted and 
expected a good deal of admiration; and as, besides being sole 
heiress to her father’s dollars, she possessed considerable attrac- 
tions in the form of a piquant face, a Worth-shaped figure, and a 
power of quick and original repartee, she usually got all she 
wanted. She soon collected round her all the younger men the 
house contained, for none of them were loth to engage in a flirta- 
tion with the pretty ‘ Yankee,’ especially as the idea probably 
occurred to them that, even if matters went beyond a flirtation, 
a considerable fortune lay in her hand. 

Among her admirers, however, was one who had rendered 
himself more conspicuous than the rest, for, from the first, he 
seemed to have taken things seriously and was evidently deeply 
fascinated by the fair American. He was an Englishman, in no 
way more remarkable than the generality of his countrymen; 
fairly handsome, some six feet or so high, essentially a gentleman 
with a curious little air of dignity occasionally, as if he were 
accustomed to a certain amount of deference; hearty and easy- 
going, but apparently not overburdened with brains; and he bore 
the truly English name of Smith, whose honest simplicity he 
made no attempt to adorn with the stucco of a central ‘ y’ or a final 
‘e” There was a little mystery attached to him too, which even 
the most persistent inquirers had never been able to penetrate ; he 
seemed to have no relations, or at any rate, if he had, he refused to 
mention them; he had no apparent employment, for he had replied 
to a certain ancient maiden who made it her business to find out 
everything about everybody: ‘ What do Ido, Miss Clark? I don’t 
do anything. I’m a loafer!’ All that could be wrung from him 
was the reluctant confession that his home lay somewhere in 
Dorsetshire, and with this avowal his tormentors were obliged to 
be content. He never received any letters from the postmarks of 
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which conclusions might be drawn, and those he wrote he always 
carefully posted himself. Perhaps it was because of this secrecy, 
which even she failed to penetrate, or perhaps because the serious- 
ness of his attentions amused her, that Miss Lavinia K. Poole 
was a trifle more gracious to him than to her other admirers, all 
of whom she treated in as cavalier a manner as was possible with- 
out alienating their admiration. She knew, as well as they them- 
selves, who and what they were, and who and what they were 
likely to be; she was alive to the value of her dollars in the 
matrimonial market, and, stimulated by the successes of many of 
her compatriots, she had distinct visions of coronets and titles at 
her feet, and she had not the slightest intention of relinquishing 
the'latter or bartering the former in favour of any Mr. So-and-So; 
they amused her and gratified her vanity, and therefore she was 
amiable to them, and, besides, some of them, she reflected, might 
be useful acquaintances when she transferred herself to England. 
And so she kept her team fairly well in order, a little caress varied 
occasionally by a sharp touch of the whip being sufficient to reduce 
them all to a state of creditable docility—all, that is to say, except 
Mr. Smith, who very often showed signs of restiveness and a 
desire to kick over the traces. At last, however, she began to tire 
of his marked attentions and his wish to run in single harness. 
She no longer afforded him facilities for a little téte-d-téte on the 
stairs or in a remote corner of the salon; she resisted all his 
entreaties for a walk or drive in the Bois; she even refused to 
show him special favour in the small dances that took place from 
time to time. 
At length matters were brought to a climax by the advent of 
a fresh arrival. With a considerable flourish of trumpets and 
amid a miscellaneous assortment of distinctly-labelled luggage, Sir 
Charles Kilmarne arrived at the house on his way to the south of 
France. To an ordinary mind the baronet did not possess super- 
lative attractions, for he was short and slightly bald; what hair 
he did retain was of an auburn hue—a tint which also predominated 
in his moustache and his whiskers, which he wore somewhat 4 la 
Dundreary ; his face was sallow, and his eyes small and foxy; he 
was one of those men whom one expects to be accompanied by a 
stable aroma. There were various unsavoury stories afloat about 
him which were of course raked up and related in a whisper by 
the indefatigable history-hunters of the pension. Some twenty years 
before a long minority had left him in possession of a considerable 
fortune, and he had been the sensation of a season or two for his 
reckless plunging on the turf and at the card-table ; he had figured 
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as the co-respondent in a celebrated divorce case, and then had 
disappeared, crippled with debt, to his ancestral estates in Ireland, 
where he had lived on a small income which his creditors could 
not touch; since then his principal distractions had been the 
breeding of horses for local races and an occasional run to Monte 
Carlo when he was ‘in funds,—for though the means to gratify 
them were curtailed, his plunging propensities were as strong as 
ever. 

But to Miss Lavinia K. Poole he seemed a demigod, a visitant 
from another sphere—that charmed sphere to which in her dreams 
she herself belonged, and bore herself proudly amidst a bevy of 
titled dames and coroneted heroes. What wonder, then, that she 
received him with empressement mingled with not a little awe? 
What wonder that her silly heart beat fast when he requested to be 
introduced to her and condescended to pay her a little attention ? 
As for him, he was far too much a man of the world not to see 
how the land lay, and he very soon learned the state of her 
pecuniary affairs.’ They opened up to him a splendid vista of 
fresh successes in the world he had long ago been forced to 
abandon with regret, fresh horses on his beloved turf, fresh friends 
wherewith to recommence the fascinating baccarat! He began 
to reflect that Paris might be more advantageous than Monaco, 
and very soon he definitely abandoned all idea of going further 
south. Then he embarked on the game of laying siege to Miss 
Lavinia’s heart, or rather that nest of snobbishness and ambition 
which stood to her in place of a heart. Very cunningly and care- 
fully he laid his traps, and baited them with choice morsels which 
he saw would attract the imagination of his quarry. He adopted 
an air of dignified reserve and condescension towards all with 
whom he came in contact, and let Miss Poole understand that he 
considered her alone worthy of the attention of one who commonly 
breathed the breath of courts ; even to her his manner was some- 
what condescending, as if he were conferring a favour upon her in 
thus singling her out from the rest, and he regaled her with long 
stories, carefully expurgated, and often entirely untrue, of his life 
in former times, representing himself as the luckless victim of a 
black conspiracy whose fraud he did not discover until too late, 
though, he assured her, it had taught him a lesson he should never 
forget. Hardly a name passed his lips which was not prefaced by 
a handle of one kind or another, and he was profuse in his offers 
to introduce her here, there, and everywhere if only she came to 
London. He even invented a little history of how he and his 
father before him had again and again refused a proffered peerage, 
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because they preferred the old name they bore to any new creation. 
‘You see,’ he observed sadly, ‘I have no wife who might like the 
title, and I don’t see the use of accepting it for the enjoyment of 
a cousin whom I don’t particularly care for, and who has been 
brought up to hate me!’ 

Miss Lavinia’s imagination received this rain of aristocratic 
reminiscences like a field which has been parched by a long 
drought ; she absorbed it all with avidity and unabated interest, 
and more and more within her arose a reverence for the man who 
had played such a conspicuous part in this great world which he 
described so glibly and of which she had often dreamed. 

Her other admirers were entirely superseded, for Sir Charles 
had very cleverly contrived, more by insinuation than direct scorn, 
to instil into her mind a decided contempt for such ‘ rank and file.’ 
They accepted their dismissal philosophically and with compara- 
tive indifference, all except the luckless Mr. Smith, who, to tell 
the truth, was savagely jealous, and whose jealousy naturally did 
not recommend him any the more to his fair enslaver. At first, 
however, it rather amused her, and she indulged in many a laugh 
at his expense with the great Sir Charles; but at length, when 
she imagined that his persistent attentions were detrimental to 
her attempts at conquest in the other direction, she grew angry, 
and determined ‘ to give that young man a piece of her mind.’ 
She had not long to wait for an opportunity, and she threw her- 
* self into the fray with an earnestness and unreserve of forcible 
language which completely took her auditor aback. 

‘T'll have you to know, Mr. Smith,’ she concluded, ‘ that I 
won’t stand no sort of nonsense! ’Way over in my country, if a 
gentleman sees his attentions are not welcome, he’s gentleman 
enough to leave a lady alone. I guess that same rule don’t go 
down over here!’ 

‘Miss Poole,’ replied the young man slowly, ‘I’m afraid, after 
what you’ve said, it is no use my going on any further. I’m sorry 
if my attentions have annoyed you, but I assure you they only 
sprang from the depth of my feeling for you. I have loved you, 
I think, from the first time I saw you, and I should be very grateful 
if you could give me any hope that in time you might care a little 
for me !’ 

But it did not suit Miss Poole to have a disconsolate admirer, 
on the look-out for stray crumbs of comfort, hanging round her, 
and, showing herself for once in her true colours, she answered 
sharply,— 

‘Mr. Smith, I guess you ought to be satisfied with what I’ve 
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told you! I’ve given you no sort of encouragement, and I calculate, 
if I’m going to marry in Europe at all, I’d not throw myself away 
on the first man who asked me! I could be plain Mrs. Somebody 
at home anyway, and it would be a cold day for me if I couldn’t 
get something better than that here!’ 

‘ Then do you mean to say, Miss Poole,’ he asked bitterly, ‘ that 
if I had a title you would take me for that? Do you mean to say 
it is for that reason you seem ready to marry Kilmarne ?’ 

‘I guess you’ve about struck the truth, young man!’ she 
answered cynically, looking him full in the face. 

‘ Thank you,’ he said coldly ; ‘your frankness has prevented me 
from committing an act of egregious folly, and I am obliged to you 
for it!’ 

Next day the news went round that Mr. Smith had suddenly 
left Paris, and not many weeks afterwards came the announcement 
of Miss Poole’s engagement to Sir Charles Kilmarne. 


Some three months had elapsed, and Miss Poole, attended by 
her fiancé and one or two of his friends, was gazing upon the crowd 
of carriages in the Park when she espied a cavalier who coldly 
raised his hat to her as he passed. 

‘Hullo! Miss Poole,’ exclaimed one of the men by her side. 
*You know Lennox Carlton ?’ 

‘ Who did you say ?’ she asked, with a strange light in her eyes. 

‘Carlton! Man who bowed to you! Isn’t he a queer fish? 
Can’t understand his love of playing hide-and-seek myself. You 
know he'll go away under some false name like Brown or Smith 
or Jones, and nobody will: know anything about him for months 
together! Pity he’s so queer, for he’s dead certain of the duke- 
dom, as I hear Dorchester is so ill he can’t last another year, poor 
fellow !’ 

Miss Lavinia K. Poole returned home as soon as possible, and had 
recourse to her invariable attendant, Debrett, wherein she read :-— 

Dorsetshire (Duke). 

Issue: 

Charles John St. Clair, Marquis of Dorchester, b. 1856. 
Edith Maud, b. 1858. 
Henry Lennox, b. 1859. 

Then she comprehended who Mr. Smith was and what she had 
lost, but not then, nor for many months to come, did she forget that 
she had been offered, in all probability, the coronet of a dukedom 
and refused it. 


J. ACTON LOMAX. 





























































































































Love the Congueror. 


At the Delphian shrine of thy face, 
To burn incense, I come, 

And find the priest dead in his place, 
And the oracle dumb. . 


Dost thou think thy heart hard as the chain 
Of the tyrannous frost ? 

Dost thou count thy soul strong as the main 
By the hurricane tost ? 


Yet the tide, a tamed tiger, must fawn 
At the feet of the moon, 

And the stream that was frozen at dawn 
Will be flowing at noon. 


And thou, wilt thou come like a bride 
To the sound of a flute ? 

Or die, like the passion that died, 
When the music was mute. 


Ay! precious the draught that I crave, 
But how mighty my thirst! 
And I ask but a gift that I gave 


When we companied first. 


in thy pride, yet a woman thou art, 
And I, lowly, am man; 

And thy love was ordained for my heart 
When our pulses began. 


EDWARD SYDNEY TYLEE. 
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Flounder’s Quest. 


. Mr. FLOUNDER was a young gentleman of esthetic temperament. 
He was always in love with some object or other. Sometimes it 
was a lady that enslaved his affections; other times a picture or 
a piece of sculpture; and yet another time, perhaps, some 
tea-pot of fanciful design, or other piece of delf of rare pattern, 
would absorb all his emotional faculties. At times, however, he 
would get muddled, and could not always tell who or what he was 
in love with; and in this state he would remain until some 
circumstance arose which exposed to him the error or absurdity 
of his situation. He adored the ladies, who petted and coaxed 
him. But it never came to anything. The girls soon found out 
the evanescent nature of his professions, and broke with him in 
time to prevent talk. This did not matter very much, however, 
as he had a large and varied stock always on hand to select from. 
And so he would fall in and out of love in the most serene way 
imaginable. 

Mr. Flounder was five feet eight inches in height. His 
shoulders were a bit narrow and sloped beautifully; light hair 
brushed flat ; large and full eyes, which, judging from their far- 
off look, were capable at times of discerning objects at an 
illimitable distance; the delicate tracings of his eyebrows re- 
quired a close inspection to appreciate thoroughly their beauty ; 
* nose, aquiline; mouth, large, with plenty of upper lip. He wore 
« moustache assiduously cultivated, but cheek and chin—the 
latter retreating gracefully—were of virgin smoothness. His long 
neck, which was fenced round by a very high collar, was just able 
to support a head of abnormal proportions. Clothes neatly cut, 
and setting off admirably a somewhat lachrymose expression of 
countenance. 

Mr. Flounder’s education had been neglected. He knew next 
to nothing. In short, he was a perfect chaos of ignorance. His 
only occupation was following the ladies and other things referred 
to. This, to be sure, was not very remunerative ; but, as he had 
a clear three hundred a year of his own, it did not occasion him 
any uneasiness. 

But things could not go on for ever in this way. So Mr. 
Flounder thought one evening, as he laid down an article he had 
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been reading—the subject was marriage. In it the writer had 
clearly proved that it was the bounden duty of a man, if he had 
the means, to search out for a woman whom he could love best, 
and wed her, always provided that she were willing to have him. 

Mr. Flounder had always looked upon marriage in the light of 
a pastime. He now saw plainly that it was a duty as well, and 
he entered at once into the writer’s views. Stretching out his 
legs, and placing his feet on the fender—it was a cold night—he 
lay back in his armchair, and, with the pamphlet across his knee, 
gave himself upto reflection. But,as his mind reflected nothing, 
he was sorely put about as to how he should proceed. Just then 
his eye caught sight of his walking-stick standing in a corner. 
A gleam of intelligence lighted up his face. Getting up, he 
returned with the stick, and, reseating himself with the crooked 
end of the stick in his mouth, felt that he was now in a position 
to combat the difficulty. 

The great question was now before him—viz., whom should he 
marry? If among his own female acquaintance he was unable to 
find one with whom he could mate, then it was his duty to extend 
his search until he came across one who would suit. 

He now proceeded to bring the whole force of his mind to 
bear on the knotty problem. As he slowly and solemnly sucked 
the end of his stick, preparatory to bringing his mind to a focus, 
he felt delicious influences stealing over him, while the muscles 
of his neck relaxed, and, with his head gracefully inclined to his 
shoulder, Mr. Flounder yielded to the soft embrace, and, falling 
asleep, passed into the land of dreams. 


The sound of the clock in the hall striking nine reminded 
him that he had accepted an invitation to Mrs. Brown’s party 
that very evening. MHastily putting on his dress things, he was 
soon on the way to his destination. Mrs. Brown was famous for 
collecting all the pretty and fascinating girls to her parties, and 
Mr. Flounder had ample scope in which to exercise his discrimina- 
tion. But, being on his mettle now, he became extremely 
fastidious, with the result that he returned to his lodgings with 
the conviction that Mrs. Brown was not able to produce a woman 
worthy of his love. 

The next night found him at the theatre. While the audience 
attended to the performance, Mr. Flounder scanned the sea of 
faces about him in the hope that he would find the object of his 
desire. From his place in the pit-stalls he carefully scrutinised 
each individual lady in the boxes. But she was not there. Then 
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his eye swept the different circles with like avail. The dress- 
circle absorbed the greatest share of his attention. Feeling that 
he should leave no stone unturned, his gaze soared even to the 
‘ gods,’ in case the one flower he sought should be perched so high. 
But no! He then relieved the strain on his neck by examining 
the females in his immediate vicinity, but none came up to the 
mark. His love put in no appearance, and Mr. Flounder at last 
let fall his eye-glass just as the curtain fell on the final scene, 
and he returned to his lodgings, his future wife still to be dis- 
covered. 

Nothing daunted, however, he pursued his search day after 
day, but with like result. He tried all the houses at which he 
was accustomed to visit, but not one girl of his acquaintance 
came up to his ideal, and he saw that he must only extend the 
search outside his own circle, as the writer had stated in the 
pamphlet. At the time that he came to this conclusion he 
was seated as usual in his armchair before the fire. He had no 
intention of giving up the search without first trying every avail- 
able means in his power. He began to revolve in his mind what 
plan he ought to pursue in order to compass his ends, when he 
heard a timid knock at his door. In response to his ‘come in,’ 
the door slowly opened, and, to his great surprise, he beheld a 
lady, richly but quaintly dressed, advancing towards him with 
a slow and graceful motion. Mr. Flounder was quite taken 
aback for an instant by this very unexpected visit. Ladies had 
never before visited him at his lodgings. But his natural gallantry 
and ease of manner returned at once. Removing the crook from 
his mouth, he got up, and, advancing to meet his visitor, 
courteously requested her to be seated, placing a chair for the 
purpose. 

As the lady sat down, she slowly lifted her veil, exposing to 
Mr. Flounder’s enraptured gaze a face of such unrivalled beauty 
and an expression so mournfully sweet as deprived him of all 
power of speech and motion. Fixing her beautiful eyes on his, the 
lady said, in tones that thrilled his every nerve, ‘Mr. Flounder, I 
am your true love.’ Then—he knew not how—the lady was gone, 
and Mr. Flounder awoke. 

He could scarcely believe that he had been dreaming. Every- 
thing—the party at Mrs. Brown’s, the theatre, other places, and, last 
of all, the beautiful lady—had seemed so vivid and life-like, bore 
such an impress of reality, that he felt almost inclined to regard 
them as so many solid facts, and not as the outcome of an over- 
wrought imagination. 
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Dream or no dream, on one point he was certain, that he had 
seen his beautiful visitor before at some period of his life, but 
when or where, and under what conditions, his memory failed to 
answer. He was also equally certain on another point, which was, 
that he was violently in love with her. She said she was his true 
love, and he believed her. What greater proof could he have that 
she was the one woman he sought? Ashe picked up the pamphlet 
from the floor and went to bed—it was long after midnight now— 
he vowed to seek her out, or else perish in the attempt. 


Full of his resolution, Mr. Flounder rose betimes in the 
morning, and after breakfast commenced to think what course he 
ought to pursue in his investigations. What if he should insert 
as advertisement in the agony column of the Times something 
like— 

‘If the lady who appeared last night in a dream to Mr. 
Flounder, at his lodgings at » will communicate with that 
gentleman, either in person or by letter, an arrangement may be 
effected’? 

No, that would never do. It might only bring all the girls down 
to his lodgings in a body, and there they would remain, blocking 
up the street until he gave satisfaction. He must try some other 
way. Why not apply toScotland Yard for help? Detectives were 
up to that sort of thing. Worse again. Mr. Flounder gave up 
that idea also. Such a course might involve the lady appearing 
in the Hue and Cry among a lot of others ‘wanted’; or a 
drawing of her, taken from his description, might embellish the 
police newspapers, with his own portrait alongside. The idea gave 
Mr. Flounder a turn. He broached several other plans, but they 
all fell to the ground. Finally, he came to the conclusion that 
the responsibility rested entirely with himself, and that he must 
only prosecute his inquiries in person. Stupendous as the under- 
taking seemed, it afforded him the unalloyed satisfaction of being 
the sole repository of his own secret. 

Lighting a cigarette, he sallied forth to get a little fresh air 
before commencing active operations. He felt a bit fuddled with 
the unusual strain on his mental faculties, and required an interval 
to restore them to their normal condition. But as he wended his 
way along the streets, he could not keep his mind off his lovely 
visitor. She fixed his entire attention, making him totally obli- 
vious of the noisy hum around him. He did not even return the 
salutes accorded him by many lady friends, who passed him 
on foot or in carriage, but steadily held his way, avoiding all 
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obstacles and dangers of traffic by a species of inner consciousness. 
The accidental knocking of his stick, however, against some pro- 
jection roused him from his reverie. Looking up, he found him- 
self in front of the National Portrait Gallery. 

The rain was commencing to fall, and, partly to avoid it, partly 
because he didn’t exactly know what to do, Mr. Flounder entered 
the building and wandered from room to room in an aimless 
manner. 

A little knot of people standing round one particular picture 
attracted his attention. Crossing over, Mr. Flounder looked. 

It was a painting of some beautiful lady, quaintly clad: 
‘ perhaps, a fancy-dress ball costume,’ he thought. But it was the 
face which absorbed all his faculties! So beautifully calm, but, 
oh ! how sad were those divine features. There was a stateliness 
blended with softness that charmed him. Spell-bound, he gazed ; 
and as he looked, strange memories drifted through his brain. As 
the lady’s eyes looked down on him with a sad mournful expression, 
her lips seemed to part as if about to speak; and Mr. Flounder, 
entranced-like, waited for the music of her words. And while he 
waited, his visitor of last night once more took shape, and, slowly 
unfolding on the canvas before him, merged into and became one 
with the beautiful lady painted thereon. Once more there fell 
on the enraptured listener’s ears the words, ‘ Mr. Flounder, I am 
your true love.’ 

Not until the last echoes of those thrilling notes had died 
away in his ears did Mr. Flounder rouse from his trance, and he 
-looked about him with a bewildered air. 

All the people had gone away from the picture, and were 
scattered about. It was some time, however, before he realised 
how matters stood. At last a look of relief and triumph passed 
over his face. He had discovered the portrait of his true love. 
He was on the track at last. He could easily find out whose the 
portrait was, and then all he had to do was to find out her address 
and goand throw himself down at her feet. A few simple questions 
and it was done. His bosom heaved at the thought. 

Looking round, he espied an official of the place. Crossing 
over to him, Mr. Flounder asked, with bated breath, whose portrait 
that was yonder. 

‘Mary Queen of Scots,’ was the laconic reply. 

A thrill of happiness and pride combined pervaded Mr. 
Flounder. His aspirations had not soared to the majesty of a 
crown. Visions of himself and his love seated on a throne rose 
before him as he inquired where she lived. 
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‘Live!’ echoed the official, roused from his apathy; ‘she 
doesn’t live at all! She’s dead, man!’ 

‘Dead!’ It seemed to Mr. Flounder as if he had heard his 
own knell, and his visage perceptibly lengthened as he asked 
when she died. 

‘Let me see,’ said the other in a lackadaisical voice, and 
referring to a book which he held in his hand, ‘on the 8th of 
February, 1587.’ 

Mr. Flounder’s full eyes filled to bursting as he next inquired, 
in tones husky from emotion, what she died of. 

‘She didn’t die of anything,’ said the official, looking hard at 
him ; ‘at least, not exactly. Her head was cut off.’ 

‘What for?’ was the next question, more huskily than ever. 
He could scarcely speak now. 

‘I can’t tell you that,’ said the other; ‘I ain’t up in these 
things. I suppose whoever cut it off thought she had it on long 
enough, anyhow. That’s all I know about the lady, sir.’ 

Thanking the official for his information in a voice that was 
barely audible, Mr. Flounder moved slowly away. 

As he crossed over and gazed on the picture for the last time, 
he realised the gulf that lay between him and his decapitated 


adored. But he could not help thinking how different things 
might have been but for that obstacle. And as he sadly retraced 
his steps homewards, he felt aggrieved. He felt that his ancestors 
were to blame; that they had done him an irreparable injury in 
not having hurried him into existence three centuries earlier in 
the world’s history. 


F. J. ANDREW. 





WM ove Storp. 


Tae London season was at its height, and Hyde Park crowded, 
when, one afternoon, carriages parted in affright, to make way for 
a pair of runaway horses. 

For a while, down the long bare avenue fringed upon either 
side with vehicles hustled together, whose occupants cast startled 
glances to right and to left, the frenzied animals rushed headlong, 
dragging after them a dainty little Victoria, in which sat a 
woman. 

The menservants upon the box kept their seats well, and 
seemed likely to regain power over the excited beasts they strove 
so assiduously to control. 

The lady too, exhibited a wondrous nerve; she did not 
attempt to escape from her carriage, but quietly slipping from her 
rather elevated seat to the floor of the vehicle, crouched there as 
still as a mouse. 

Just as the issue of this reckless drive appeared disposed to 
turn favourably, just as the panting horses began to answer to the 
reins, an untoward episode happened. 

From a side road a shady-looking, unobtrusive barouche, one 
of those hired shandrydans in which suburban residents love 
occasionally to drive to London, ‘as a great treat,’ and to mix with 
the fashionables in Hyde Park, advanced straight across the path 
of the runaways. 

Instantly they swerved sharp to the right, catching with one 
wheel as they did so, a wheel of the shandrydan. Yet this check 
seemed to serve only as a spur to their movements ; not a second 
did they tarry, but with one wheel entirely taken off, went bump, 
bump, bumping on, leaving the footman, who had been thrown 
heavily to the ground, lying senseless in the road. 

The number of words that go to describe this scene represent 
the number of minutes occupied in its occurrence over and over 
again. Policemen and bystanders, rushing forward in a vain 
attempt to stop the horses, shouted to the silent woman on the 
floor of the carriage not to move for God’s sake. 

Nor did she. Not as much as an inch did she stir, not a 
finger did she raise. Her white face was perfectly calm, her 
darkly fringed eyelids were closed, and nestling there in the 
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midst of the lovely white and black silk and lace of the dainty 
dress she wore, she looked as if asleep. 

But the dreadful drive was to end. Suddenly the coachman 
fainted and dropped from his box, the horses dashed against a 
lamp-post, the carriage overturned, and when they extricated the 
unfortunate lady from the débris, they thought that she was dead. 

They took her and the two other sufferers to St. George’s 
Hospital hard by, where it was discovered that though the men 
were only shaken, the lady had sustained internal injuries, re- 
covery from which was extremely problematical. Her relations, 
said the surgeon who attended her, should be communicated with 
at once. The men, questioned, made reply that so far as they 
knew, their mistress had no relatives in London. She had arrived 
only the day before from New York, and was residing in a house 
in Park Lane, with a retinue of perfectly new domestics, so that 
there was nothing to be done but wait. 

At four o’clock in the morning following, the Right Honour- 
able Cecil Carlyon sat in his luxurious study in Grosvenor Place, 
alone. 

There had been a hot debate in the House that night, on the 
subject of the marriage laws, and Cecil Carlyon had taken part 
in it with even more than his ordinary enthusiasm. 

The soft pearly light of a new day suffused the apartment in 
which he sat, in which he had sat since his return an hour before, 
deep in thought. Outside in the garden a fountain plashed 
musically, and by degrees the outlines of garden chairs, trees 
and shrubs, became clear to him as he mused within. By degrees 
too, the deep silence of the night, broken only now and then by 
the distant murmur of cabs and carriages pursuing their way 
upon the roads and streets, gave place to the chirping of birds, 
the crowing of cocks, and other homely sounds which even the 
heart of London hears at such times. 

Once he rose, and, walking to the window, threw the long 
French sashes aside, and stood upon the steps leading to the 
garden beneath. 

‘It is long ago,’ he murmured to himself, pushing away from 
his forehead the heavy dark hair, in which grey was beginning to 
mingle, and speaking aloud in the way that one does so often 
after silent meditation, ‘ long ago, and yet it comes back to me to- 
night with all the freshness it ever had. What else could I 
expect, though, after such a debate ?’ 

He took his chair once more, and once more gave himself up 
to thoughts of the past. 
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Of a fair woman, whom, travelling he had met in the days when 
he was a young man, full of the immense faith in the future, of the 
joyousness and buoyancy of youth, characteristic of men who are 
someday to make their mark in the world. Of the love they had had 
for one another, the love they neither could have hidden had they 
striven ever so much, for before they had even spoken, each one had 
known that love was there, and for ever. Of his finding that she 
was the wife of a man who at that time was suffering the punish- 
ment of penal servitude of long duration for forgery and embezzle- 
ment of trust funds. Of his passionate appeal to her to fly with 
him to some country, where, if freedom could not be procured for 
her, he and she could live together a life of love and happiness. 
Of her tearful refusal, their parting, his adoption of diplomatic 
work, his marvellous success. 

He thought of her to-night because he knew she had been 
right. He knew that he in kicking so impetuously, so madly 
against the pricks, had done her the greatest wrong he could have 
done. He knew that the day they parted from one another, never, 
as it happened, to meet again, she had been not cruel, not cold, 
not heartless, as he had told himself then she must be—for how 
else could she have withstood him ?—but a heroine—just simply 
that, a heroine. Twenty years ago it all happened. 

With something like amaze he thought of the tremendous 
energy with which, after parting with her, he had plunged into 
work. 

Work had treated him, he was wont to tell himself, more 
kindly than had ever love. Thus he mused, never stirring from 
his chair, but thinking ever, and solely, of his first, his only love. 

Until at six o’clock a ringing peal disturbed the silence of the 
house, and his valet appeared with a note which had, he said, just 
been delivered and was marked ‘ urgent.’ 

Carlyon opened the missive and read it. It was dated from 
St. George’s Hospital, and ran as follows: 

‘The House-surgeon presents his compliments to the Right 
Hon. Cecil Carlyon, and begs to state that Mrs. Sargent, who was 
seriously injured by a carriage accident in Hyde Park yesterday 
afternoon, is lying here and is not expected to live many hours. 
Mr. Carlyon may, if he wish, visit the hospital immediately upon 
receipt of this note.’ 

Ten minutes later he was standing by the bedside of his old love. 

She lay quite motionless, but conscious, her lustrous eyes open, 
no colour in her pallid cheeks and lips, her head bound with 
ice-cloths, her dark hair streaming over her shoulders. 
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When she spoke to him her voice was very low and weak. 

‘Cecil,’ she said, ‘do you remember that this was my dearest 
wish? I have prayed often that when I died you might be with 
me. It seemed unlikely—our lives were so far apart. But it has 
come, and I am thankful.’ 

They were alone; the nurse who had attended upon her had 
withdrawn. Around the bed, the screen, the fatal screen betoken- 
ing a wealth of suffering, perchance death, within its boundary, 
had been arranged, so that no other patient might look upon the 
last sad hour of this dying woman. 

Cecil Carlyon knelt beside the bed that he might catch her 
faltering accents. 

His face, too, was ashen white, yet he felt this scene in no 
wise ashocktohim. She had been so near to him in his thoughts 
that night that their meeting seemed only a natural sequel of 
what had gone before. 

‘My love,’ he said, ‘ my only love,’ and these were all the words 
he had. 

It was left to the dying woman to tell him whatsoever there 
was to tell. 

‘Horace is dead,’ she murmured. (Horace had been her 
husband.) ‘He died last month where he was, in prison. I 
came over to England and took a house in Park Lane. On the 
afternoon that this happened I was on my way to tell you. I felt 
that to tell you would be better than to write. And I wanted to 
ask you whether you had been happy, and to say to you that all 
the years that you and I were parted I had lived only for this— 
to see you again.’ 

He was weeping now. Her plaintive words, the contrast be- 
tween her long life of patient endurance, buoyed up by that look- 
ing forward to a meeting; the contrast between this and the 
meeting as it was, touched him too keenly. Great sobs shook his 
frame. But she was calm still. 

‘I cannot raise my arms,’ she said, ‘but you must put yours 
around me, Cecil. It is the last time, and I am dying, and there 
is no wrong now.’ 

So as gently as he could he put his arms around her; and 
pillowed on his breast she lay inert, as quiet, as tranquil, as an 
infant in its mother’s embrace. 

‘Oh, my love, my love! my heart’s delight, my best, my most 
precious treasure!’ Thus he crooned to her, as if she were his 


bride and he her happy husband. 
Until she, with the slightest movement, raised her face, and 
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he bent down to her, so that their lips met in the saddest of all sad 
kisses—and ah, how many piteous ones there are!—the last kiss 
of all. 

Her strength was ebbing fast. All that she had had, she had 
given in speaking to him, and now there remained no more at 
all. 

When the nurse came back she looked at her patient and 
whispered to Carlyon that it would be quiet. He did not ask, but 
he knew well that ‘it’ meant the destroying angel who even at 
that instant was hovering, as so often he had to hover, over the 
great hospital wherein they were, ready to take her away. 

So there he stayed, with her in his arms. 

Until at length they came and unclasped her hands from his 
(they were very, very cold) and told him, gently but firmly, that 
all was over, that Mrs. Sargent was dead. 

For an instant they withdrew. 

Then Cecil Carlyon knelt beside her and kissed her, and 
whispered to her that she was his wife. 

And left her for his solitary home. 


When the debate upon the marriage laws was resumed that 
night in the House, the Right Honourable Cecil Carlyon spake 


as he had never spoken before. 
Had he not cause to speak, as one with authority ? 
For he and the dead woman had loved one another dearly and 
faithfully. 
And her release had come, alas! too late. 
MARY MACFARLANE, 





Patent Wo, 59, 188-. 


I aM told that my friend B. makes between two and three thousand 
a year from royalties on his patents, and the only trouble he is 
put to is to acknowledge the receipt of the cheques. I call him 
my friend—perhaps acquaintance would be more accurate, for 
I don’t know him well enough to ask him how he manages to do 
it. It can’t be the mere inventing, for I flatter myself that, if 
I can but hit on an idea, I can contrive to combine thoroughly 
practical details with a neat general arrangement. Nor can it 
be the patenting: I have taken out enough patents to learn how 
to dispense with the help of a patent-agent. His success must 
be due, I fancy, to his being ‘in with’ several manufacturers. It 
is really singular how blind men of this class are to their own 
interests. One of my first patents was for a really good cat-trap. 
It would have worked on the most humane principles. When the 
cat enters the trap its neck is suddenly but gently clasped by a 
pair of padded levers, which press its cheeks until it opens its 
mouth, when a single drop of prussic acid is squirted down its 
throat. I had no use for one myself, as I lived in a flat; but I 
made models of the more complicated parts, to make sure that the 
mechanism would act. I sent complete working drawings to 
several of the leading manufacturers of domestic labour-saving 
machinery. One replied that if I would send a sample in working 
order he would look at it. I have not much faith in a manu- 
facturer who cannot understand a mechanical drawing, and I did not 
comply with his request, for I have no room at home for carpenter- 
ing on a large scale. Another firm said that if 1 would guarantee 
sales to 2001., or a minimum of 501. worth a year for five years, they 
would go into the matter. They might have had the sense to 
see that they would be far better able than I to place them on 
the market. 

All my inventions have not fallen so flat, or I should not 
continue to invest my spare cash and spend my evenings in 
working out new ideas. I once made a capital primary battery 
for giving electric light on a small scale. A strong chemical was 
used in it, asa large hole in my dining-room carpet testifies to 
this day. The important part of the scheme was that the waste 
products of the chemicals, when the current was exhausted, 
yielded a very valuable drug. The price of this article is at 
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present about 16s. 6d. per ounce, and it is easy to prove that one 
could get the electric light for nothing by selling the waste 
materials. 

An acquaintance of mine kindly undertook to form a company 
to work this, and at his advice I agreed to take ninety per cent. 
of the purchase-money (which was a really magnificent sum) in 
‘founder’s shares.’ The company never got farther than a 
syndicate, at whose expense I took a very pleasant trip with my 
friend to Paris in order that I might inspect some chemical works 
there, while he attended to some private business of his own. 
I made nearly 451. out of that invention, but I regret to say that 
during my absence circumstances of an apparently equivocal 
nature must have arisen, as I unaccountably lost the friendship 
of several men in the city who might be most useful to me 
if they would only drop their odd prejudice about my connection 
with this company. 

For some months I have been maturing the plans of a 
machine, which, if it does not bring me a small fortune, will at 
all events repay me handsomely for the time I have spent upon 
it. The Christmas holidays gave me the opportunity of com- 
pleting the designs, and I drew up the patent specification, and 
commenced the drawings in duplicate on Boxing Day. Well 
begun is half done, and I determined to get this patent in on 
New Year’s Day before anyone else, so that my name might head 
the list of patents for the year—Patent No. 1, 188-. With the 
title of the patent in this position, I felt that a grand advertise- 
ment would be secured, while manufacturers and others would 
find it easy to remember the number when talking about my 
invention. I always make a point of keeping up with the times, 
and my last idea is a ‘ penny-in-the-slot ’ machine. 

From the day of my first invention I have ever endeavoured to 
direct my attention to appliances for the true benefit of my fellow- 
creatures, from cats upwards. I have therefore declined to have 
anything to do with machines for the sale of tobacco, as I consider 
that smoking is a nasty, if not a pernicious, habit; nor would I 
encourage children to waste their money on sweetmeats. I have 
turned my attention to the construction of a machine which will 
provide hymn-books and prayer-books in churches and chapels. 

I have no narrow prejudices in these matters, and would 
supply them to almost any of the 233 sects mentioned in 
‘ Whitaker’s Almanac.’ The machine will have hymn-books on one 
side and prayer-books on the other; while in some cases a card 
containing the anthem for the day may be had for a halfpenny. 
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I may say at once that I would never think of appropriating to 
my own use the money from these boxes. It will go to the 
incumbent or other officer of the church or meeting-house. I 
shall merely sell the machines, and receive a commission from 
the printer of the books, which will be specially made. 

I took great care in drawing up the specification. I had a 
good model in that of a machine invented by a man who, as I am 
informed, employed one of the leading patent-agents of the day. 
I would scorn to take a hint from another man’s invention, but 
in this case I only allowed my expressions to be guided by the 
phraseology and technical terms of the specification. The subject 
of his patent is a ‘penny-in-the-slot’ machine for providing 
homeopathic and other pilules. You look down the list of 
ailments till you find the one from which you are suffering, and 
then turn the handle to the proper number. 

I am rather proud of the careful wording of the title of my 
patent—‘ Improvements in or relating to the operation, manu- 
facture, and novel construction of appliances, apparatus, and the 
mechanism appertaining to the same; for the automatic sale, 
delivery, or presentation of sundry goods or articles of a literary 
or other nature, in exchange or return for coin or coins deposited 
or inserted therein.’ 

The evenings of Christmas Week were spent in making the 
drawings in duplicate, according to the Patent Office rules. There 
were three sheets in each set: details, general arrangement, and 
some rather elaborate designs for the exterior of the machines. 
In my Gothic facade are incorporated some of the best parts of 
Henry VII.’s tomb in Westminster Abbey, as far as I can make 
them out from a photograph, for I was refused permission to 
make sketches for the purpose. The result, when executed in 
cast-iron, will be an ornament to any cathedral. I have provided 
more severe styles for those who may prefer them. 

As I have mentioned, I dispensed with the aid of a patent- 
agent, and paid 4/. for the forms for a ‘complete’ patent at the 
office under the clock at the Law Courts. On the last evening 
of the year, which so many people spend in frivolity, if not in 
dissipation,’ I looked over the specification and drawings, and put 
them up in a small portfolio, as they must be presented at the 
office without creases. I did not expect there would be a scrimmage 
at the door on New Year’s Morning, but, from my experience of 
crushes at Exeter Hall and other places, I put on a billycock 
instead of my usual chimneypot, and arrived at Chancery Lane 
at about twenty minutes past nine. As I passed by Quality 
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Court I glanced at the back entrance to the Patent Office, and, 
seeing no crowd there, concluded that those who were bent on 
the same errand as myself had ascertained that the front door 
would open first. 

Many years ago, on hearing that there was a free library at the 
Patent Office, and that anyone could go and look up the published 
specifications, I wished to see if anyone had patented a method 
of ballooning that I had thought of. Iam a small man, weighing 
about nine stone, and I calculated that 1,700 cubic feet of gas 
would be sufficient to lift me, say, 2,500 feet, including the balloon 
and car. My idea was to compress this quantity of gas into a 
cylinder of sheet steel. Difficulties were pointed out to me, which, 
though of a theoretical rather than of a practical kind, caused me 
to drop the notion. 

Knowing that the Patent Office was in the neighbourhood of 
Chancery Lane, I set out one day to gothere; and seeing the name 
on a large brass plate, I walked in, and asked my way to the 
library. An office-boy told me that this was Messrs. Smith and 
Jones’s office, and that there was no library there. Apologising 
and withdrawing, I found that there was a dozen or more offices 
bearing the same title, and after some difficulty found the right 
place in Southampton Buildings. 

To return to New Year’s Morning. On arriving at the door, 
to my dismay I found it was open, and there was no crowd on the 
pavement. The first door on the left in the passage was still 
closed, and here I took my stand alone. At a quarter to tena 
few charwomen came out of the other offices. There is a singular 
resemblance among the tribe of charwomen, caretakers, and col- 
lege bedmakers. These latter, at Cambridge, must, by the Univer- 
sity statutes, be senex et horrida, and the uses of the ample shawl 
which is their regular uniform may be surmised without any 
severe strain on the imagination. But there cannot be any per- 
quisites, either recognised or irregular, appertaining to the duties 
of cleaning out Government offices. I wonder if they ever pause 
to peruse the patents, or, being unaware that such documents are 
strictly private until the date of their publication, do they feel no 
such temptation ? 

At five minutes to ten my first rival appears, and I take up a 
definite position at the door-post. A minute or two later a small 
office-boy turns up, with a large envelope. Now the clerks and 
examiners and superintendents are trooping in through the gene- 
ral entrance down the corridor. They appear to take no interest 
whatever in the impending struggle for Patent No 1. Our group 
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round the door has now increased to six. I certainly have the 
position of advantage which is my due. Sounds are heard within, 
at last the key turns, and I rush in first. In an instant I see the 
advantage I have in bringing a portfolio, which I dash.open on 
the counter before the others have time to open their packages, 
The clerk takes my documents and looks them through to see that 
they are in order. I have no fears now; this is not by any means 
the first that I have handed in myself. He passes them to the 
clerk at the table. Before him is a book of ‘ Certificates of Re- 
ceipt of Application,’ consecutively numbered. All that remains 
is for him to fill in the first one for me. Below the table isa 
basket into which the drawings are placed. He takes mine. He 
is evidently struck by the beauty of the designs for the fagade. 
He looks through the other sheets. What’s this? ‘A drawing 
missing, sir.’ ‘No: there are two sets of three—six in all.’ ‘One, 
two, three, four, five.’ Then he looks carefully among the sheets 
of the application and specification. Alas, my portfolio is empty. 
I must have left it at home. ‘I can get it in two or three hours: 
cannot you let me leave the application?’ ‘No: the Board of 
Trade rules are that documents must be complete.’ I find that 
it is one of the sheets with the designs for the case of the machine 
that is missing. Shall I withdraw the other sheet, and let it go 
in without? No: allusion is made to them in the specification. 
There is nothing for it but to gather up the papers and to retire 
with as good grace as I can command, while the small office-boy 
has an altercation with one of the other applicants as to which of 
them is now to claim the coveted No. 1. 

I have every reason to believe that in spite of the disappoint- 
ment, which I hope I bore with a truly submissive spirit, I shall 
have a grand success with the patent which I lodged in the course 
of the afternoon, and which bears the number 59. 


T. P. ALEXANDER, 





So Much for Dovers’ Uotws | 


THEY babbled of the joy intense 
That love alone can give ! 

They vowed, if one should chance to die, 
The other would not live ! 


He swore he dreamed of her by night, 
He thought of her by day! 

She was his love, his guiding star, 
To cheer him on life’s way ! 


‘And sure,’ he said, ‘ thou knowest, sweet, 
My means are very smali! 

And, wert thou not so passing rich, 
We could not wed at all! 


‘*Twas like thine own sweet noble self 
To promise to be mine! 

T swear, this poor tumultuous heart 
Is always, only thine!’ 


And here he tried to throw his arm 
About her slender waist ; 

With rising anger—‘ Sir!’ she said, 
‘ Your joke’s in wretched taste ! 


*I don’t possess a halfpenny, 
Nor a single rich relation ; 

And what you hinted of your means 
Requires an explanation !’ 


‘They told me you were rich,’ he moaned, 
‘I loved you for your gold! 

Was ever man in such a strait ? 
So miserably sold ?’ 
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Then she, with angry flashing eye, 

And white distorted face, 
Spoke thus—‘ You think but of yourself, 
Like all your wretched race ! 


‘My case is quite as hard as yours, 
I’ve been imposed on too! 

They said your wealth was fabulous : 

I never wanted you!’ 


‘Oh! to what end,’ he said, ‘ this heat ? 
This mad recrimination ? 

Let us consider what to do, 

With mutual toleration ! 





‘And neither of us need pretend 
To scorn the other one. 

For what J did, you did it too! 
And what yow did, I’ve done!’ 


She saw the force of what he said, 

She was no fool at all; 
They parted quietly then and there, 
But feeling very small ! 


They called to mind their fooiish words, 
Their vows, their silly sighs! 

They tingled, when they thought upon 

‘The love that never dies’! 


She had not cared the least for him, 
Nor he at all for her; 

But each felt shamed that each must know 

What hypocrites both were! 


They wished they hadn’t vowed a love 
So deep, so transcendental ! 

Why had they been such utter fools ? 

Oh! why so sentimental ? 
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Che Curse of Uagartag, 
I. 


‘Waar is keeping Mr. Blake ?’ was the question uppermost in my 
mind as, after dinner, I stepped out on the verandah of the sitting- 
room I shared with him at the Hotel des Pyramides, Grand Cairo. 
He had gone out in the morning to explore among some rocks and 
ruins about a couple of miles down the river, but he had told me 
he would come back in time for table-d’héte dinner at seven; so 
that now as the clock struck nine and he had not yet put in an 
appearance, I began to feel a little uneasy. Perhaps he had met 
with some accident, or had fallen among a marauding band of 
Arabs, or had tramped by mistake on a crocodile lying sleeping by 
the river’s edge. The night was dark, for the new moon was a 
mere half-hooped line of silver, and, as far as I knew, Mr. Blake 
had not taken a lantern with him. 

I had come to the end of my cigar and was revolving the ques- 
tion as to whether it would be any use my going in the direction 
of the ruins in case any mischance had befallen him, when I heard 
his voice, from within the window behind me, exclaim excitedly: 
‘ Montague, Montague, I have found : 

Then he stopped suddenly as he remembered there might be 
other listeners besides myself. 

‘Any of those Arab devils about ?’ he whispered. 

*‘ No—no one,’ I replied, after taking a turn up and down the 
verandah to satisfy myself. 

‘Come in and shut the window: it’s safer,’ he said; and he 
himself closed the door, first making sure there was no one in the 
passage outside to overhear his communication. 

Then he came close to me, and, lowering his voice, said, ‘ I have 
found a tomb !’ 
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I was so much taken aback at the nature of the communi- 
cation that I did not at first understand the full significance of 
the remark. . 

‘I have found a tomb—a royal tomb,’ he repeated; then he 
sank down on a chair as if there was no more to be said. 

I became interested, for I knew that Mr. Blake’s dearest wish 
was to discover something belonging to the hidden past, something 
of the far-away glory of Egypt lost for goodness knows how many 
centuries. 

Mr. Blake was an archeologist, but, unlike most ‘ ologists,’ he 
was not taken up wholly and solely with his ‘ fad,’ to the exclusion 
of every other interest in life. He was the most agreeable com- 
panion I had ever met, and aman whom to know was to love. He 
was a gentleman and a real good fellow in the true sense of the 
word. It had been my good fortune to fall in with him on board 
the P. and O. steamer ‘ Egyptian ’ on the voyage out to Alexandria, 
for which place we were both bound—I for pleasure or sight-seeing 
or enlarging my knowledge of men and things, and he en route for 
the interior, where he was to superintend some excavations. Why 
we became friends I know not, seeing that we had not many points 
in common. To begin with, Mr. Blake was a widower of fifty, with 
a daughter at a boarding-school in London. I was twenty years 
younger—gay, careless, without any particular object in life save 
that of making the best of it. Mr. Blake was learned in the lore 
of the ancients, whereas my accomplishments were distinctly 
modern. I could play the banjo fairly, sing a comic song and tie 
an evening tie at the first trial. Whether it is that on board ship 
people fraternise more than under any other conditions of life I 
cannot say ; anyhow, before the ‘ Egyptian’ was out of the English 
Channel, Mr. Blake and I had joined the hands of friendship. 

To Mr. Blake Egypt was as familiar as the land of his birth, so 
when he offered to become my guide and philosopher until the 
time came for him to start on his expedition, I felt that the plea- 
sure of my trip was assured. I agree with Tom Moore that the 
beauty of a place doesn’t depend so much on the brightness of its 
waters and the green of its verdure, as on the presence of friends 
—the beloved of one’s bosom. 

Of course I went straight to work (for it ¢s work, and hard work 
too), to ‘ do’ the lions—the Pyramids and the Sphinx and Memphis 
and all that—and at the end of a week I had seen all that was to 
be seen—‘ the least interesting part,’ as Mr. Blake remarked. 

‘How?’ I asked, not quite understanding. 

‘What about all the ancient splendour?’ he replied. ‘ Where 
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fsit? Notlost. Where isall the wealth of the Egyptian kings? It 
was not taken out of the country or we should have traced it. It 
is buried, and for all we know, we may be at this moment standing 
on a perfect mine of wealth.’ 

Involuntarily I glanced down as he spoke, but I saw nothing 
save yellow sand. 

When I had ‘done’ the place, I began to take matters more 
easily. After all said and done, life is pretty much the same 
everywhere—we eat, we drink, we smoke and we sleep: only in 
hot climates variety is given to sleep by the gambols of the mos- 
quitoes. 

Mr. Blake’s expedition was not to start for some weeks, owing 
to inundations, so he spent his time in pottering about among 
ruins in the neighbourhood of Cairo ; spent it profitably too, since 
the result was the finding of a royal tomb. 

When, after telling me of his great good fortune, he had re- 
covered somewhat his composure and had swallowed some refresh- 
ment, for he had eaten nothing since morning, he proceeded to 
relate the manner of the discovery of the tomb. He had come 
upon it quite by chance, by what indeed might have proved an 
unhappy chance for him. In descending a wall of rock, he had 
slipped and fallen heavily to the ground beneath. All he was 
conscious of at the moment was a slight, clinking noise, as though 
one stone knocked against another. For some time he had lain 
senseless, stunned by the force of the fall; then, in the cool 
evening breeze, he recovered, and as he rose to his feet and tried 
to recall the circumstances of his accident, he remembered the 
slight, clinking noise,-and marvelled that a fall in the sand should 
have been so heavy. The particular spot where he fell was a 
hollow, caused by the wind having blown away the sand, and, as 
he glanced down he caught a glimpse of a little bit of dark surface 
on which the sand lay sparsely. In an instant he was on his knees, 
and had laid bare a slab of stone about two feet square, in one 
corner of which was rudely cut a dragon-fly, the sign of an ancient 
royal house. Unable to move the stone unaided, he had deemed 
it wisest to hide it from view once more by covering it with sand, 
and had remained in the neighbourhood until dusk, lest the Arabs 
should come on his treasure. 

‘But how do you know it is a tomb ?’ I asked. 

‘What else could it be ?’ he answered. 

I really didn’t know, so I asked him what he meant to do 
about it. 

‘Iam going to sit and watch it all day to-morrow, for fear 
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the sand should be blown off it again, andthe Arabs should spy it: 
I will show you the spot, and when it is dusk you will bring some 
Englishmen, and we'll open the tomb. There is to be a féte to- 
morrow night at a village four or five miles off, to which all the 
Arabs will go, so we shall not be observed. Once these fellows get 
wind of a tomb they would murder us to get the amulets.’ 

It is needless to relate how, in the guise of artists, in order to 
divert attention and to account for our presence in one spot, we 
watched that hollow in the sand all through the heat of the day; 
or how, as the shadows of evening deepened and the tall palms 
grew dim and indistinct, and only here and there a black glimmer 
showed where the Nile pursued its course between fields of rice 
and maize, a little band of English workmen, bearing ropes and 
lanterns, crossed the black waters in a track-boat, and crossed back 
again ere two hours had passed, carrying in their midst a long and 
very heavy object—the stone sarcophagus found in the tomb. 

The next day, in the presence of several gentlemen interested 
in antiquarian research, the sarcophagus was opened. It con- 
tained the embalmed body of a woman in perfect preservation. 
She was apparently in the prime of life, and her thick, dark hair, 
drawn down on either side and confined at the ends with gold 
bands engraved with dragon-flies, emblematical of her royal lineage, 
reached almost to her feet. Her heavy gold necklace, from which 
depended various precious stones, was similarly engraved, and on 
the forefinger of the left hand she wore a gold ring, on which was 
the name ‘ Vasartas,’ wrought in strips of agate beaten into the 
metal. The same name appeared also cut in the stone inside 
the lid of the sarcophagus. The linen wrapped round the 
mummy, although almost brown, was still quite good. About the 
left ankle there was rolled a strip of parchment, confined by a 
gold torque, which, however, was not so tight but that the parch- 
ment might be unrolled. Not doubting but that by this parchment 
the identification, so to speak, of the mummy could be effected, 
Mr. Blake removed it carefully, but found, to his surprise, that 
the writing it contained was in a language totally unknown to 
him. A native professor, learned in Arabic and other Eastern 
tongues, was likewise unable to decipher it. 

‘It is in a peculiar dialect,’ he said, ‘and I doubt if any man 
can translate it save one.’ 

‘And who is that one?’ asked Mr. Blake. 

‘Ahmed Ben Anen the seer, but he lies nigh unto- death at 
this moment.’ 

Mr. Blake showed this parchment to all the professors and 
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experts in the neighbourhood, but they all failed to understand 
the hieroglyphics. Unless Ahmed Ben Anen recovered, therefore, 
there was no chance. 

Meantime, what was to be done with the mummy? It was 
an awkward kind of possession, and hotel-keepers objected to it 
as being liable to attract robbers. Besides, Mr. Blake daily ex- 
pected to be sent on his expedition, so he determined to despatch 
Vasartas to the British Museum at once, and so get rid of his 
responsibility. As the period of my stay was at an end, I under- 
took to look after the lady on the homeward journey, though, 
truth to tell, I didn’t half like the idea; but, as fate would have 
it, luckily from the mummy-escort point of view, unluckily from 
every other, two days before my departure I was stricken down 
with fever. Of course there was no knowing how long it might 
be until I should recover, or if ever I should recover at all, so it 
was decided that Vasartas should not wait forme but go by herself, 
protected in some measure by a heavy insurance. 

Mr. Blake set himself to nurse me back to health and strength, 
and a more tender nurse never smoothed a sick man’s pillow, or 
helped by his presence to lessen the tedium of weary hours. 
Fortunately, my illness was not serious, and I had turned the 
corner before Mr. Blake got his orders to proceed up country, 
and, when the day of his departure came, I was strong enough to 
accompany him a few miles on his way. In a little grove of 
palm-trees we parted, and our parting was none the less manly 
that there were tears in the eyes of one of us—for Mr. Blake had 
been like a father to me. This parting, too, meant more than a 
clasping of hands, and that sad, sad word ‘ farewell’ ; for, if behind 
us lay the shadows of peace and friendship, and the memory of 
happy days spent together, in the vista of the future lay what? 
We knew not any more than we knew what lay a thousand miles 
beyond in that yellow sand stretching away before us out of sight. 
As I turned my face again towards Cairo, I felt the sense of 
having lost something—lost it past all finding; and when I tra- 
versed once more the narrow streets of the town, I thought I 
had never been in so dreary a place. I resolved to leave for 
England by the next steamer. 


II. 


On the eve of my departure, three days after I had taken leave 
of Mr. Blake, what was my astonishment when I received a letter 
from him, brought by a messenger who had ridden all night and 
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all day in order to reach me that evening. Still more was I sur- 
prised at the contents of that letter, which ran thus: 


‘ My dear Harry’ (he had taken to calling me Harry when I 
was ill), ‘you once told me that if ever you could serve me in any 
way you would do so gladly. Little did I think that the time 
was at hand when I should ask your service, not for myself alone, 
but for my child Llora. For her sake, then, I pray of you to 
return to England at once (this may reach you in time for the 
next steamer), and bring back Vasartas. This favour I ask of you 
is a great one, but I ask it under a terrible necessity. Go and 
see my Llora, and you will the more readily believe how fearful is 
the thought to me that she may be in danger, and alas! through 
me. At all costs bring back Vasartas, ere it may be too late, for 
we cannot know how Fate will reckon time, or whether we may 
live a day or a year. Bring back Vasartas, and if I am not’ (here 
a word was erased) ‘in Alexandria to meet you I will leave in- 
structions for you, which I beg of you, in the name of a father’s 
love, to carry out. I have written to my bankers to place 5,0001. 
to your credit to defray expenses connected with the recovery 
of Vasartas. 

‘To save Llora’s life bring back Vasartas I implore you, and 
you will earn the heartfelt gratitude of your true friend, 

‘JouHn BLAKE, 


‘P.S.—Llora is a boarder at Miss Russell’s, Devonshire House, 
Lower Norwood, Please see her and make sure that she is well. 
‘J. BY 


I read this letter over and over again, and each time I read it 
I became but the more perplexed as to its meaning. With what 
earnestness it besought me to bring back Vasartas! Four times 
the request was repeated, and always the safety of Llora was 
pleaded. In what way could the whereabouts of a mummy affect 
Llora’s well-being, nay, her life? It was a hopeless enigma. 
Once it struck me that perhaps Mr. Blake was overcome by some 
strange hallucination. 

At length I recollected that he had taken with him the 
mysterious strip of parchment, as Abmed Ben Anen, who was said 
to be recovering, lived but a few miles off the track of his route. 
I inquired of the messenger who had brought me the letter if 
Mr. Blake had visited the seer, and found that such indeed was 
the case. This letter then must, I argued, be due to something 
Ahmed Ben Anen had told him. I made vain conjectures as to 
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what that ‘something’ might be. All that was clear to me was 
that for some reason or other Vasartas must be brought back. 

A fortnight afterwards I was back in England, and a letter 
awaited me from Mr. Blake’s bankers stating that 5,000/. had 
been placed to my credit. I rather wondered why he had deemed 
so large a sum necessary. 

At once I made application to the authorities for the return of 
Mr. Blake’s gift, much to their horror and astonishment. A 
mummy was even more precious then than it would be now, for 
Rameses II. and Seti, and several other gentlemen now on view 
in the British Museum, had not been discovered. Besides, Vasartas 
was quite attractive-looking in her own way, and mummies are 
generally hideous. Rameses and Seti certainly are. 

The charms of Vasartas had not yet been displayed; so I 
argued that to give her up would not be depriving the British 
public of its possessions, whereat the authorities hemmed and 
hawed, and said they would consider the matter. 

Meantime I had another mission—to see Mr. Blake’s daughter, 
over whom hung, apparently, some mysterious doom. So I betook 
myself to Miss Russell’s high-class establishment for young ladies, 
and expected to make acquaintance with the usual type of un- 
fledged hobbledehoy with which one generally associates the idea 
of aschool-girl. Iwas ushered into Miss Russell’s own sitting- 
room, and I smiled at the idea of myself, a young fellow of thirty, 
coming to pay a sort of fatherly or brotherly visit to a girl ata 
boarding-school. 

Miss Russell herself—a prim lady of some three-score summers, 
in a black silk dress and a little white shawl and a violet berib- 
boned cap, between which and her face on each side were three 
grey curls kept in place by little combs—Miss Russell herself 
inspected me before she allowed me to see the object of my visit. 
Was I a relative of Miss Blake? No? An old acquaintance, 
perhaps? Had I any particular message to deliver, as she did not 
care for the young ladies of her select establishment to be upset 
by visitors? I mentally remarked that the equilibrium preserved 
by the said young ladies must be uncertain, as it was so easily 
upset, but I didn’t dare to say so. That cap with the violet 
ribbons and those three curls on either side of the lady’s face had 
produced something akin to awe in me. 

She asked several other questions, and finally told me in so 
many words. that she didn’t believe I had come from Mr. Blake 
—that I was an impostor in fact—a wolf sneaking into her fold. 
Then I hit on a bold plan, and tried what a bit of real imposition 
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would do. It’s astonishing how people mistake the real for the 
counterfeit and the counterfeit for the real—just to suit their 
inclinations. 

‘By the way,’ I said, ‘will you be so very kind as to let me 
have a prospectus of this splendid establishment. My aunt, Lady 
Belgrave, has three daughters who , 

That was enough to have gained an audience with all the 
girls in the school, had I wished it. A change came over the 
spirit of Miss Russell; she became affable to me directly, and 
enlarged upon the advantages which would be reaped by my aunt’s 
three daughters if under her charge. The aunt and daughters 
were fictitious, of course, but they gained my point. Llora Blake 
was summoned. Llora Blake! How shall I describe her? I 
cannot, and yet that first sight of her remains an imperishable 
image of beauty on the negative of my memory. She was petite 
but exquisitely graceful, and a certain hauteur about the carriage 
of her pretty head impressed one with the idea that she was tall. 
Her face was perfectly oval, with small but delicately chiselled 
features and finely pencilled brows, and her eyes—to what shall I 
compare them? I know not. Once I plucked a violet on which 
a drop of dew had fallen, because somehow it reminded me of 
Llora’s eyes; yet the dew on the violet was fathomable, and her 
eyes were deeper than the sea. Her red-gold hair gave the idea 
of sun’s rays that were tangible. When my eyes first met hers 
she was pale, but the next instant a soft rosy hue had suffused all 
her face and throat. Ihave taken a good many words to tell what 
perhaps any moderately far-seeing individual could sum up, and 
rightly too, in three words—‘I loved her.’ 

There, the truth is out! and the knowledge of that truth 
came to me pretty quickly, as quickly as the soft pink rushed to 
Llora’s cheeks, and I do believe if Miss Russell had not remained 
in the room I should have imparted my knowledge to Llora her- 
self then and there. As it was, we talked commonplaces, Miss 
Russell doing the largest share, and not forgetting to remind me 
every moment that my aunt had three daughters. 

When I returned to town I found a reply from the authorities 
of the British Museum stating that on no account could they 
return Vasartas to the giver; that now they had her they meant 
to keep her. I thought of Llora, for whose sake I would have 
made an effort to transport St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey to 
Egypt had it been necessary, and I determined to see if money 
would be of any avail. What a fool I had been not to offer it at 
the very first! Of course Mr, Blake must have remembered that 
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in these days money will accomplish anything, especially in 
England, and that was why he had placed 5,000. to my credit. 
I do believe that if anybody offered the British public enough for 
it, they’d sell the Throne itself, for all their professions of loyalty. 
I therefore offered Mr. Blake’s 5,000/. for what he had given freely. 
They haggled over it, whereupon I tried the effect of another 
thousand, and the business was done. Vasartas was no longer a 
possession of the British public. 

Of course I decided to start at once; but first I went to see 
Llora once more, on the plea that she might wish to send a message 
to her father. I saw Miss Russell, but alas! not Llora. She had 
caught a bad cold and was feverish. The doctor was not alarmed, 
though he could not yet say for certain if it was only a mere cold. 
My memory reverted to those words in the postscript of Mr. 
Blake’s letter, ‘Please see her and make sure that she is well.’ 
Had Mr. Blake any reason for saying this? No, assuredly not. 
How could he know that his daughter would catch cold nearly a 
month after he wrote ? It was a mere coincidence, and yet he had 
said plainly enough that Llora’s life was in danger because 
Vasartas was in England, The construction I had put upon this 
was, that perhaps some Arab, Ahmed Ben Anen himself in all 
probability, had vowed vengeance if the mummy was not returned 
to its rightful possessors. Llora’s cold could not have any connec- 
tion with the matter. Nevertheless, I plied Miss Russell with 
my fictitious aunt and cousins, and extracted from her a promise 
to wire me tidings of Llora to Gibraltar or Alexandria. 

Next day I left England with Vasartas for Llora’s sake, though 
for Llora’s sake I would fain have remained in England. 

At Gibraltar I was terribly disappointed to find no news await- 
ing me from Miss Russell, though I flattered myself into the belief 
that no news was good news. We all of us, even pessimists in 
spite of themselves, believe what pleases us most; without these 
self-deceptions, indeed, life would be unbearable. Pandora’s box 
is the common inheritance of everybody. I told myself there 
was no need for anxiety on Llora’s account ; besides, if the presence 
of Vasartas had really any baneful influence on her, that influence 
was now at an end. Then I fell to wondering what Mr. Blake 
meant to do with Vasartas now that I had brought her back to 
him. 

When the mails were brought on board off Alexandria a tele- 
gram was handed to me. Hastily I tore it open and read the 
fatal words : 

‘No hope of Llora,’ 
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I sank down ona deck chair and all power of thought or action 
seemed to leave me. I was like amaninadream. People with 
whom I had been on friendly terms during the voyage went to 
and fro and addressed me, but I heard not what they said. The 
hurry and bustle of getting into the boats passed by me unheeded. 
How long I might have remained thus, with senses dulled to 
everything save the reality of Llora’s danger, I cannot tell, had not 
a hand been laid on my shoulder, and a voice said: 

‘Mr. Montague.’ 

I looked up. The man who addressed me was a Mr. Frampton, 
who carried on business as a solicitor and general legal adviser to 
the English residents in Cairo and Alexandria. 

‘Mr. Montague,’ he repeated, ‘I had instructions to deliver 
this into your hands so soon as you landed, and as I was afraid 
I might miss you on the quay I came on board.’ 

‘Mr. Blake is not here?’ I queried; but I did not notice that 
silence was his only answer. 

‘Thank God!’ I exclaimed, ‘I shall not have to tell him yet.’ 

‘Mr. Blake is—dead,’ said Mr. Frampton quietly. 

‘Mr. Blake dead? Impossible! and Llora dying!’ 

‘He met his death in a sad way,’ continued Mr. Frampton. 
‘On the march inland with the expedition the party stopped to 
shoot some elephants. Mr. Blake was a good shot; I’ve been out 
with him, But however it was, he fired at a great bull elephant 
from the open and missed, or at any rate the shot only grazed the 
beast’s ear. 

‘He fired again and missed, and before he had time to get to 
shelter the infuriated animal was on him, and he was literally 
trampled to death. They buried him on the spot, poor fellow, and 
one of the party came back to Cairo with the sad news.’ 

The horror of the thing took from me all power of expression, 
and the lawyer went on: 

‘About three days after the expedition started, a messenger 
returned and brought me this package from Mr. Blake. I think 
the same messenger had a letter to you also. Mr. Blake sent 
instructions that I was to deliver this into your hand immediately 
on your return from England, in case, through delay or accident, 
he might not be in Alexandria to meet you himself. How little 
he thought when he wrote to me that death would prevent the 
meeting !’ 

I took the packet and opened it mechanically. ~ First I came 
on a letter to myself in Blake’s handwriting. Trembling, I tore 
it open and read : 
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‘ My dear Harry,—As I may not have returned from the expe- 
dition when you arrive with Vasartas, I must tell you the terrible 
secret which has been revealed to me by Ahmed Ben Anen the 
seer. Had it concerned only myself it would be of small account, 
as all men must die, and I have lived into middle life, and I 
thank God my life has been a happy one, therefore it is not for 
me to murmur at what must be. But it concerns also my Llora, 
whom by this time you have seen. She is beautiful, she is 
young—too young to die—and for her sake I implere you to 
earry out this trust if aught should occur to prevent my meeting 
you when you come with Vasartas. You will see in the translation 
of the parchment, which, with the original, I send you, that the 
curse on my children only lasts until Vasartas is laid once more 
in the tomb. This I implore you to do, first replacing the original 
parchment where I found it. Then shall the curse pass from 
Llora, and I alone shall suffer for what I did, Heaven knows 
unwittingly. 

‘If it should be that I may not see you or Llora again, tell 
her that I thought of her always, but keep secret from her the 
story of Vasartas. In after years watch kindly over that young 
life which I ask you nowto save. Wemay meet again, but I can- 
not tell, for life seems now a thing of the past to your true friend, 
‘JoHN BLAKE.’ 


Hastily I withdrew the paper enclosing the parchment, attached 
to which was the translation in Mr. Blake’s writing. At the top 
of the sheet on which it was written I read: 


‘AHMED BEN ANEN’S TRANSLATION,’ 
Then came the terrible words— 


‘Vasartas of ten kings of the Royal House of Namoth. 

‘ Cursed be the man that shall disturb the tomb of me Vasartas. 
To him shall death come with violence and his bones shall 
be scattered with the winds. Also his children shall be cut 
off from life until I, Vasartas, be laid to rest and no more 
seen. 

‘I Vasartas of mighty kings have spoken.’ 


The curse had fallen on Blake. And Llora? Was there yet time 
to save her, or was she by this cut off from life? The telegram 
stated that she was dying. While there is life there is hope, so I 
explained to Mr. Frampton the necessity for haste, and he under- 
took to assist in the re-burial of Vasartas, 
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It was night when we reached the site of the tomb underneath 
the wall of rock from which Blake had removed the sarcophagus 
in such triumph only a few weeks before. Unfortunately, a great 
pile of sand had collected where the hollow had been, and it took 
a dozen men about an hour to dig down to the stone slab which 
closed the opening to the subterranean cavern. Once more we 
removed it and let the sarcophagus down by means of ropes. 
Scarcely had we got it into position when one of our party called 
out: 

‘ Here’s a sand storm coming up. Quick! Get to the other 
side of this wall, or you’re all dead men!’ 

Helter-skelter we clambered out of the vault, not even waiting 
to replace the stone, and took refuge behind the old wall that had 
withstood the storms of thousands of years; and not a minute 
too soon were we, for the great blinding sand-cloud was on us, 
At one moment we thought that even with the protection of the 
wall we were done for, as over the top of it came a great avalanche 
of sand, burying some of us up to our waists. Then, as the air 
cleared, we saw the dark-moving mass in front of us rolling away 
out of sight, and we knew that the danger was past. 

We helped each other to scramble out of the loose sand, and 
having shaken out our clothing as best we could, we went round 
to the other side of the wall. But there was no wall to be seen 
—for there was a great bank of sand right up to the top of it. 
The tomb of Vasartas was well hidden, and, as it was open when 
we fied round the wall, the sand must have completely filled 
the cavern. 

The next day I started up country with the messenger who 
had brought the news of poor Blake’s death, as guide ; for I wished 
to remove the body from its desert resting-place and have it buried 
in the English cemetery at Cairo. After a six days’ march we 
reached the sad spot, but there was no trace of the grave, although 
my guide told me they had raised a mound over it some six or 
eight feet in height, and marked it with a wooden cross. In a 
neighbouring village I learnt the cause of the strange disappear- 
ance. A terrific hurricane had swept over the place, and thus the 
curse of Vasartas was fulfilled to the letter. 

When I returned to Cairo news of Llora awaited me—good 
news too. She was recovering, and her recovery, strangely 
enough, dated from the night we laid Vasartas once more in her 
tomb. 


When I returned to England I became a pretty constant visitor 
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at Miss Russell’s high-class establishment for young ladies, and 
she countenanced my visits on account of my aunt and three 
cousins. At length, however, I was obliged to confess that those 
four personages were myths, and that instead of bringing pupils 
to her, I was going to rob her of one. She forgave the deception, 
for she was a woman ; besides, a marriage from her school was 
really a magnificent advertisement. The fame of the school 
spread amongst mothers, and she had twenty additional boarders 
the term after Llora and I were married. 


EVA M, HENRY. 











Che Curate’s Mistake, 


CHAPTER I, 


WuHEN the Rev. Theodore Chappell entered upon his curacy at 
Poppleham, he did so urfder very favourable circumstances. His 
predecessor had not beenat all popular, and Poppleham was dis- 
posed to welcome anyone who relieved it from the Rev. Samuel 
Bullock. Mr. Bullock’s discourses, which were very rambling and 
incoherent, had not even the negative merit of being short, and 
some of the staunchest churchgoers began to think of exercising 
their right of leaving the church before the commencement of the 
sermon. Such things were done in London without half as much 
excuse. For if there was anywhere in the metropolis a preacher as 
dull and uninteresting as the Rev. S. Bullock, there was certainly 
no one so tedious. His sermons frequently lasted forty minutes, 
and he had been known to remain nearly a full hour in the pulpit. 
So that Mr. Chappell would have been well received simply because 
he was not Mr. Bullock. But he soon showed that he had more 
positive claims on the regard of the Poppleham people. His ser- 
mons were short, which pleased the men and the young ladies, and 
were pronounced by the matrons intellectual, and neither too Low 
nor too Broad. Opinions were divided as to whether he was right in 
quoting Tennyson so frequently in these discourses, but everybody 
agreed that he had a great deal of originality without approaching 
too near to the dangerous confines of heterodoxy. His reading of 
the lessons was much admired. For he had put himself under 
the teaching of a professional elocutionist (in Holy Orders) who 
had shown him how to distinguish (in a perfectly reverent and 
becoming manner) between ‘Come, ye blessed,’ and ‘ Depart, ye 
cursed.’ An ‘Entertainment’ at the Poppleham Institute soon 
gave Mr. Chappell a better opportunity to display his acquired 
skill, and his reading of Tennyson’s ‘ May Queen’ had moved many 
ladies to tears. Then he was young and good-looking ; it was 
found that he had taken a good degree, which was considered as 
a clear proof of his great intelligence, and also that he was of a 
very good family, which accounted for his easy and graceful 
manners. And in social intercourse he certainly was more fitted 
to shine than Mr. Bullock, whose conversation had been too much 
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restricted to the comparatively uninteresting topic of his own ail- 
ments and his wife’s. Mr. Chappell had a great amount of 
information on many subjects, and the young ladies were gratified 
to find that he always visited the Academy every year and was 
much interested in the theatres. So that after he had been at 
Poppleham six months, he had the satisfaction of feeling that he 
was generally liked by all the decent people in the place, and he 
_ indulged sometimes in the further pleasure of fancying that he 
pleased most where he most cared to please. The general senti- 
ment of approbation which he excited was most of all gratifying 
when he discerned it in the interested glance of a certain pair of 
dark eyes. These dark eyes belonged, of course, to a young lady. 
Miss Lucy Conder was the daughter of a widow lady who lived ina 
sort of toy villa on the outskirts of Poppleham. To this villa the 
curate was wont not unfrequently to repair on fine afternoons. 
Mrs. Conder was a lady of the most gentle and refined manners, 
the curate thought; but it was the daughter’s intelligence and 
sympathy which made these afternoons so pleasant to him. Miss 
Conder was a well-informed and thoughtful girl, quite superior tothe 
other young ladies of the place. It was a slight source of morti- 
fication to the curate to fancy, as he did sometimes, that the secret 
of his popularity with these frivolous damsels was the shortness of 
his sermons. Miss Conder was a thoughtful and intelligent 
listener, the most intelligent of his listeners, he thought. (If this 
opinion should seem to do injustice to his vicar, it should be 
stated that Mr. Chappell had serious doubts as to whether that 
gentleman ever listened at all.) She differed from him some- 
times, and the task of convincing her was just difficult enough to 
be pleasant. It was just the same, too, with the lawn-tennis, 
which they used to play occasionally in front of Mrs. Conder’s 
house. He could generally win, if he played his best. And that 
made the games so interesting. Mrs. Conder looked on while 
these games were in progress, and never failed to remark on the 
closeness of the result. Once or twice, when the afternoon had 
been particularly agreeable, the curate asked himself with a vaguely 
pleasant feeling of distrust whether he was not falling in love. 
But he always settled this question in the negative. They were 
merely friends, nothing more. Lucy—he saw no harm in think- 
ing of her as Luey—was a good-looking girl and very intelligent, 
too, but she was not exactly his ideal. Andas he was only twenty- 
three, there was still plenty of time for the ideal being to turn up. 
So he thought it best to avoid going to The Cedars, Mrs. Conder’s 
cottage, too often. 
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On a certain Thursday in June he thought with some pleasure 
that he was quite entitled to pay another visit there, as he had 
not seen the Conders at all during the week. And he looked for- 
ward to this call with especial pleasure. For he had said, he 
thought, one or two very good things in his Sunday’s sermon, and 
Miss Conder was very likely to bring one or other of them up for 
discussion. Besides, in the ‘Guardian’ which had come that 
morning, there was a pretty long letter on a recent ritual prosecu- 
tion. He was proud of having written this, and very proud that 
the editor had inserted the whole of his composition. It was 
signed ‘ Caritas,’ and he thought it would be very interesting to 
get Lucy to read through the whole of the correspondence and 
then guess which letter was his. 

The Cedars, though a very small house, stood in two or three 
acres of ground, which were separated from the road by a high 
wall, As the curate passed this wall on his way to the little door 
by which one entered, he heard ‘ Fifteen love’ called out in dis- 
tinctly masculine tones. The Conders had, he believed, no men- 
friends in the village, so that his surprise was legitimate enough, 
but he was a little puzzled to know why he should find it so un- 
pleasant. Yet his first impulse was to go back home and defer 
his visit. Curiosity, however, was too strong, and he entered the 
garden and walked slowly along to the verandah in front of the 
cottage where Mrs. Conder was sitting. On his way there he 
noticed that there were two men playing lawn-tennis with Miss 
Conder. The one who was her partner played remarkably well, 
but allowed the lady to have quite her share of the game. He 
was a big man with reddish whiskers and beard. He had time to 
make these observations before meeting Mrs. Conder. She greeted 
him kindly and explained who the visitors were. 

‘The one playing against Lucy is my son Ralph, of whom you 
have heard me speak,’ she said. ‘ He has come down for a holiday 
from town, and brought a friend with him. We met Mr. Rainham 
in London last winter; he is reading for the Bar, and is very in- 
timate with Ralph, that is, he has become so lately.’ 

Mr. Chappell murmured something in reply and looked towards 
the players. The game was soon over and Ralph Conder came up 
to the verandah to ask the curate to join in a double set. Mean- 
while Lucy and Mr. Rainham were chattering and laughing to- 
gether in a way that showed they were already pretty intimate. 
All this the curate noticed, and it was with a sombre sense of 
misgiving that he went down to the lawn to join in the proposed 
set, He and Ralph Conder were to play against Lucy and Mr. 
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Rainham. ‘The latter was, by far, the best player on the ground, 
and the curate’s hardest service—on which he rather prided him- 
self—was of no avail against him. And he wasn’t very successful 
either against Miss Conder. 

‘I have improved so much, playing with Mr. Rainham,’ said 
the young lady, ‘that I am more of a match for you now, Mr. 
Chappell.’ 

‘I believe you would beat me,’ the curate rejoined ; ‘ but I don’t 
know whether it’s owing to Mr. Rainham’s lessons.’ 

The curate had taken a strong dislike to that gentleman. He 
was very noisy in his play, roared out the score, which was always 
in his favour, as if everybody were deaf, and apostrophised, every 
two minutes, the names of Hebrew and Assyrian kings, with a 
special partiality for Sennacherib and J ehoshaphat. 

‘I suppose he thinks it is amusing to say “ Sennacherib ” 
every time he takes a stroke,’ the curate said to himself grimly, 

But Mr. Rainham’s exclamations did not prevent his winning 
two love sets. 

‘It is quite a novel sensation for me to be a winner,’ said Miss 
Conder to the curate as they walked back to the house. 

‘Has Mr. Rainham been stopping here long ?’ he asked irrele- 
vantly. 

_ ©Since Monday ; that is to say, he and Ralph are stopping at 
the Red Lion. We haven’t room for them here, you know.’ 

The curate did not reply. The exertion of trying to win some- 
thing at any rate in the last set had made him very hot, and he 
was conscious of not feeling very amiable. Tea was set out under 
the verandah, and he accepted the cup which Mrs. Conder offered. 
For the two other men, however, beer was brought in a huge jug 
by the trim maid-servant, who appeared to think this preference 
for the stronger beverage a great piece of pleasantry. The curate 
resented the presence of that beer. It seemed, he didn’t know 
how, a reflection on the tea he was drinking. If he had known 
that the big jug was to be brought out, he would not have joined 
the beer-drinkers, but he would have declined to take tea. So he 
refused a second cup and soon after returned home. The after- 
noon had been a dreadful disappointment. He had had no 
intelligent conversation with Miss Conder. It was too much to 
expect that she would remember the good points of his last dis- 
course for another week. And there was the ‘Guardian,’ too, 
sticking foolishly out of his pocket. She had not seen his letter, 
and perhaps he should hardly be able to find another opportunity 
of showing it. He was disgusted with the two visitors. One of 
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them had to be tolerated as Mrs. Conder’s son, but the other 
seemed quite out of his place at The Cedars. His noisy and 
boisterous manners were entirely out of harmony with the quiet 
refinement of the two ladies. And the beer on the lawn—it was 
positively distressing. Did the fellow admire Miss Conder? He 
had made her acquaintance in London evidently. Lucy could 
never be attracted by such a man. And yet he didn’t know— 
sometimes those quiet girls—and she had smiled occasionally at 
his Sennacheribs and Hezekiahs, which were silly if not profane. 
Suddenly it occurred to the curate that he had heard the name 
Rainham before. At last he was able to localise the name in his 
memory, and he hurriedly wrote the following letter to a friend 
of his, who was a fresh-made Fellow of Balbus. 

‘Dear Carrington,—Wasn’t there a Rainham at King’s who 
left the University under a cloud? A riotous sort of fellow, 
heavy drinker, and everything else? Let me know what you can 
about him.’ 

After a time it occurred to the curate that he had no particular 
right to make such inquiries, but by that time the letter was 
gone. ; 

During the evening he thought a great deal of Miss Conder. 
He sat for an hour or two plunged in a deep reverie. Occasionally 
he murmured ‘ Lucy,’ in half inaudible tones. At last he came to 
the conclusion that he was in love with Lucy Conder and had been 
so for some time. And he hoped that Rainham would not prove 
a formidable rival. His bad reputation would be against him, and 
at any rate he, Theodore Chappell, had made up his mind now, and 
knew what he had to do. He must make his sentiments quite 
clear to Miss Conder. 

‘I suppose,’ he mused, ‘one never, never does get just one’s 
ideal. The lady of my dreams has always had a magnificent 
soprano voice, and Lucy does not sing at all. But she is a charm- 
ing girl, and I am sure she will be very affectionate.’ 

And the curate indulged in the most delicious day-dreams and 
smoked a good many cigarettes. 


CHAPTER II. 


For several days after this Thursday the curate was in a very 
unquiet state of mind. He knew now that he was in love, and he 
was rather glad to be quite sure of that fact. On the whole he 
was disposed to think well of his chances. The friendship Miss 
Conder had always manifested seemed easily capable of developing 
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into a warmer passion—perhaps it had already done so. The long 
talks they had had—and now he came to think of it they had had a 
great many—must have shown her how sympathetic their disposi- 
tions were, and how similar their ideas and views on all important 
subjects. 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 

Admit impediments, 


he said to himself boldly, and with a vague idea that he was 
quoting Tennyson. On the other hand, he had to admit that 
the field was not perfectly clear. There was no doubt that Mr. 
Rainham was a rival. The curate had called at The Cedars 
again on the Saturday, and the two men had, as it were, re- 
cognised each other as belligerents. They had taken up their 
positions and had reconnoitred and even had a preliminary 
skirmish. So it was with the greatest interest that the Rev. 
Theodore Chappell received the expected letter from the Fellow of 
Balbus. Rainham of King’s—Jack Rainham as he was more often 
called—was, it seemed, a very black sheep. He had devoted him- 
self during his not very prolonged stay at his college to neglecting 
lectures and breaking regulations. Perhaps his crowning exploit 
had been performed on the evening of the boat-race, when he had 
been the ringleader in a riot at the Campbell Casino which had 
made him acquainted with the station-house and the police-court. 
He had avoided expulsion by taking his name off the college books, 
and, after this premature closing of his undergraduate career, he 
had been travelling with a troupe of strolling players. He had 
even taken the trouble to bring Miss Blanche Montmorenci, one 
of the company, down to Camford, and had walked up and down 
with her for half an hour in front of his college. 

One or two other details were given in the letter, which was a 
pretty long one. The curate read it through two or three times. 

‘My worst fears are realised,’ he said trying not to look exultant. 
‘The Conders,’ he reflected, ‘ought certainly to know what sort 
of man they are entertaining. Ralph seems a nice sort of young 
fellow ; it is a pity he chooses his friends so badly. The impudence 
of the fellow, too, to come down here with such a character! I 
dare say he has just left Miss Montmorenci, and is going back to 
her when his visit here is over. A man who has lived as he has 
done ought certainly to go through a period of moral quarantine 
before coming among decent people.’ 

The curate reflected for a little time, and then came to the 
conclusion that it was clearly his duty to let Mrs. Conder know 
something of the character of her guest, 
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‘It is a very unpleasant duty,’ he sighed, ‘ but clearly a duty, 
It must be done and done soon.’ 

And with this idea he walked up to The Cedars that afternoon. 
But on the way it occurred to him that he might give his rival a 
chance to take himself off quietly. He could take some oppor- 
tunity of hinting, or just indicating, to the fellow a knowledge of 
his unsavoury doings, and that ought to be enough to secure his 
retirement, unless he were absolutely'shameless. The opportunity 
of speaking did not arrive at once. It was quite irritating to the 
curate to have this secret on his mind, and to have his purpose 
formed, and to be obliged to busy himself with the comparatively 
indifferent matter of the lawn-tennis. At Mrs. Conder’s suggestion 
he played a single match against Mr. Rainham. He received 
thirty and was badly beaten. And after that game it seemed 
impossible for him to contain himself longer. Yet Lucy walked 
up to the verandah with that fellow, and it was only before the 
tea-table that he could get speech of him. Then he said: 

‘You were at King’s, I think, Mr. Rainham?’ 

The other nodded. 

‘I thought I had heard of you,’ he replied very deliberately, 
emphasising his words by a very distinctly staccato style of speak- 
ing, and looking the delinquent right in the face. He said 
nothing, but the curate fancied he observed a sort of half-smile, 
as he turned round to help himself to the beer which had just 
come out. Mrs. Conder must have noticed the tone in which he 
had spoken, for she dropped a tea-spoon and looked interrogatively 
at the two men. But nothing further came of it then, and the 
curate left pretty well contented with himself. 

‘He is bound to go away now,’ he said. ‘ He will know what 
a rod I keep in pickle for him.’ 

The curate’s prediction was not fulfilled. He let two days 
pass and then presented himself again at The Cedars, only to find 
that Mrs. Conder and her daughter had gone out walking with 
Mr. Rainham. Before he had left the garden, however, they 
returned. They had all been to the station to speed Ralph on 
his journey back to London. 

‘You think of stopping here longer?’ said the curate to 
Rainham, putting as much surprise into his tones as he could. 

‘I do,’ replied the other unabashed. ‘I have good quarters 
at the Red Lion, and I think Poppleham the most delightful little 
place in England.’ 

‘You must miss the theatres,’ said the curate, ‘ though I 
dare say Popplebam may be visited by a strolling troupe.’ 
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The other replied nothing but looked amused. The curate 
was disgusted at his audacity, and determined to speak to Mrs. 
Conder about him. But somehow that didn’t seem so easy. And 
his hint hadn’t altogether been thrown away on Rainham, whose 
style of behaviour had changed. 

‘He knows I can unmask him when I choose,’ said the curate 
to himself, ‘and so he is beginning to show himself in his true 
colours.’ 

Certainly he seemed much less careful and guarded in what 
he said about himself, and the two ladies were sometimes visibly 
puzzled. , 

‘He is trying to brave it out,’ said the curate. 

For example, one day Rainham raised the question which 
kind of drink, taken to excess, produced the worst headache, 
and settled it in favour of bad champagne. 

‘The best thing to take in the morning in any case,’ he went 
on, directing his remarks to the curate, who made no sign of 
listening, ‘is not seltzer and hock, which Byron recommends, but 
one table-spoonful of Worcester sauce in a bottle of soda-water.’ 

The curate grimly replied that he had no doubt the prescrip- 
tion was a good one and had been well tried, but he was not likely 
to avail himself of it. 

On another occasion the curate had made some reference to 
Ascot, and could see that Rainham could hardly disguise his im- 
patience to know the winner of the Cup. Then he insisted on 
showing Miss Conder how to make a book, and gave biographical 
sketches of the leading bookmakers, of the ‘ Leviathan,’ and of 
the great Brass, and the famous bet which completed the ruin of a 
sporting marquis. Again he told a story about a London police 
magistrate, and quite unnecessarily volunteered the information 
that he had been ‘ hauled up’ before him. 

‘The Campbell Casino business, I suppose ?’ said the curate in 
a significant tone. 

The two ladies looked at him in astonishment, but Rainham 
did not seem in the least disconcerted. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘not that. This was a different affair alto- 
gether.’ 

‘His shamelessness is worse than his hypocrisy,’ said the 
curate to himself. 

He would not speak to Mrs, Conder, he would let the man 
reveal his own character and be convicted out of his own mouth. 
Lucy’s manner towards him had certainly changed. She listened 
to his wild remarks with an air of sad disapproval which was 
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obvious enough, though it did not seem in the least to affect the 
irrepressible delinquent. He still stayed on, and his anecdotes 
were as numerous and as scandalous as ever. And at last the 
curate’s resolution gave way. It was on the occasion of a great 
picnic which had been arranged by Rainham, and to which nearly 
all Poppleham had been invited. Rainham devoted himself to 
Miss Conder in the most marked way, and the curate was not able 
to come to her relief as he would have liked, for there was a 
certain young lady among the guests who had been for some time 
past disposed to make herself agreeable to him. With the assist- 
ance of her mamma she managed to secure him as her cavalier 
for that day. Miss Hunt was a frivolous, empty-headed girl, the 
curate thought, but rather pretty, and he couldn’t be positively 
rude to her. She evidently admired him very much, and she was 
a very lively young lady and knew better than to serve up her 
admiration raw. The sauce piquante of sarcasm and raillery 
made it quite a refined dish, and the curate would have felt that 
his position was not without its alleviations if he had not been 
constantly disturbed by the sight of the other two. So on the 
journey home he found occasion to be with Mrs. Conder—Lucy 
was out of the question—and then hé made his revelation. 
Everybody knows how that sort of thing is done. The curate 
remarked that Mr. Rainham was a very amusing man. Mrs. 
Conder agreed, and then ‘ what a pity it is’ served to usher in the 
story. When he was once launched, he spoke very freely and did 
not spare Mrs. Conder a single detail. She said very little, but 
seemed quite properly shocked; so that when two days after- 
wards the curate was told that Rainham had left Poppleham, he 
smiled at his informants, Miss Hunt and her mamma, as one who 
could say a good deal if he chose. 

Some days after that the Rev. Theodore Chappell brushed his 
hair, put on his afternoon coat, and dusted his hat a little more 
carefully than usual, and set out for The Cedars. He walked 
firmly and rapidly, and a slight smile was hovering about the 
corners of his mouth. Three-quarters of an hour afterwards he 
came back and threw himself into a chair. The smile was gone; 
he looked very wretched. 

‘She has refused me,’ he soliloquised, ‘and in favour of that 
fellow! She was engaged to him on the day of the picnic. She 
knows his vile character and hopes she will be able to reform him. 
Reform him,indeed! Poor child! She would lead him to a pure 
life, guide him to better things—I know how it must end: she 
will die broken-hearted in a year,’ 
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And the curate stalked gloomily about the room. His own 
life, too, perhaps was ruined, he felt, certainly shattered—shattered 
seemed a very appropriate word—but his great regret was for her, 
poor silly child! For himself he would perhaps get over it after 
a while. He would throw himself into work. There was not 
much parish work to be done at Poppleham, but he would take 
to study and produce something great in theology. He might 
publish a volume of sermons. He sighed as he thought that 
Lucy—that Miss Conder—had once suggested this; or he might 
take up the Fathers, they were very much neglected in England, 
among Anglicans. St. Augustine had always had an interest for 
him. A parallel might be made between the ‘De Civitate Dei’ and 
Plato’s ‘ Republic.’ He would get a fortnight’s leave from his vicar, 
run up to town, and look up the subject in the Museum reading- 
room. 

It was quite true that Miss Conder had accepted Mr. Rainham. 
Her mother had been reluctant, but Lucy had gained her con- 
sent. 

‘I am sure he is naturally of a good disposition, mamma,’ she 
said. ‘These very clever men are often a little dissipated. And 
he is very clever indeed. I shall be so happy, mamma, to lead 
him in a better path and to higher things. And I am sure I have 
influenced him for good. All the time he has been here he has 
attended church regularly, and I have only accepted him on condi- 
tion that he reforms thoroughly. He has promised never to bet, 
never to—oh! he has promised all sorts of things.’ 

And Lucy cried a little, but looked pleased and proud, too. 

There was, of course, some correspondence between the two 
mothers who were to see each other soon, and some days later Mrs. 
Conder received a letter from Mrs. Rainham which, after speaking 
of the coming visit, continued thus : 

‘Some expressions in your last letter seem to show that you 
have either misinterpreted my son’s character, or that some one 
has been slandering him to you. You hope that “ he will abandon 
all evil courses.” My dear Mrs. Conder, my son has never taken to 
evil courses. He is the best of sons and has always been so. 
Since he left college he has always lived with me, and has never 
even asked for a latch-key. He is well known to the clergyman of 
my parish, and was once a teacher in the Sunday School. He 
always spends his evenings with his mother, or has a few friends 
n his own room who are most quiet and orderly, and go away at 
half-past ten or eleven at the latest.’ 

The letter contained many still more striking evidences of the 
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staid propriety of character which distinguished Mrs. Rainham’s 
one. There was a postscript: 

‘ Perhaps the dreadful calumny on my son may have arisen from 
there having been another Rainham also at King’s College, and I 
think partly at the same time as my son. He is no connection 
of ours, but I have heard my son speak of him as a sad rake,’ 

Mrs. Conder showed this letter to Lucy; she read it and shook 
her head sadly. 

‘I am afraid,’ she said, ‘ he has deceived his poor mother a good 
deal. It is scarcely likely Mr. Chappell would have made sucha 
mistake. And we know how he talked himself.’ 

When her lover came down next to Poppleham, Lucy showed 
him his mother’s letter. He read it carefully, and handed it 
back smiling. 

‘Is it true?’ she said. 

‘Well,’ he replied, ‘in the main it is. You must allow a little 
for maternal partiality. The Sunday School teacher is putting it 
rather too strong. But really I am a pretty steady-going quiet 
sort of fellow.’ 

‘Then why did you pretend to be so wicked ?’ 

‘Partly on account of that lady-like little curate. I saw what 
a mistake he had made and how glad he was to make it. And 
partly——’ He hesitated. 

‘Go on,’ said Lucy. 

‘ Well, my dear, partly because I knew how ready you angels of 
goodness are to throw yourselves away on men who are—well, who 
are distinctly not angelic, You are always ready to kill the fatted 
calf on the slightest excuse, even for the unrepentant prodigal. 
I thought I might take advantage of that amiable disposition. 
But I said nothing absolutely untrue about myself.’ 

‘Tom said you were once “ hauled up before a magistrate,” as 
you called it.’ And Lucy looked at him admiringly. 

‘I had to pay a fine for my mother’s pet dog. It had got out 
of the house without a muzzle.’ 

‘Then I shall not have to watch over you and keep you from 
going wrong, said Lucy after a little while, rather sadly. 

‘Oh,’ he said briskly, ‘I’ve plenty of faults; you’ll have enough 
to do, never fear. I smoke too much and drink too much coffee. 
The way I leave my money lying about loose is positively impious. 
My mother has tried to reform me. And then I keep my letters 
and papers in awful disorder. It is almost sinful to think of 
it.’ 


Lucy was silent for a little time. ‘I am disappointed,’ she 
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said at last, ‘ not that you are so good, of course I’m glad of that, 
but I am disappointed that you have been deceiving me.’ 

‘My dear Lucy,’ he replied, ‘if you positively must have a 
wicked husband it is not too late yet. I dare say I could become 
very dissipated in a month or two. I will begin at once, if you 
like. Poppleham certainly doesn’t give one much scope, but I 
dare say I can think of something. I will do my best, and at any 
rate I can drink too much. Iam afraidit will be very disagreeable, 
but I can try it. And I could smash the new windows at the 
grocer’s. Or : 

‘Don’t talk nonsense,’ she replied. ‘But I shall expect a 
great deal of you. As you are good, you'll have to be really very 
good indeed. You mustn't disappoint me both ways.’ 

While this conversation was going on, the curate, returned from 
London, was sitting before some volumes of St. Augustine. The 
proposed parallel between the ‘De Civitate Dei’ and the ‘ Republic’ 
hadn’t seemed at all practicable and a ‘Contrast’ had too been 
abandoned. But a series of short papers, ‘ Half-hours with the 
Fathers,’ might be well suited for the ‘Christian Arrow,’ and he 
had sketched the outline of such a course. While he was working 
a note was brought. It said only, ‘Remember that we are at 
home to-day,’ and was from Miss Hunt. The curate threw it aside 
and went on with his writing. But his pen seemed to get slower ; 
he laid it down and read the letter again. Then he closed his book 
and put on his hat. Then he put all the volumes back on the 
shelf, one after another, and went out. 


ROBERT SHINDLER. 





Che Wlack Bhost. 


WHEN my friend, Bernard Courtenay, offered to tell me a ghost 
story, I declined with thanks. I said that I was weary of super- 
natural visitants and their supposed antics, and that if it would 
really be an intense gratification to him to relate a story of some 
kind, I should prefer his selecting a less hackneyed subject. But 
when he assured me that this particular narrative was absolutely 
true, and that the ghost he was acquainted with differed from the 
majority in being black, I magnanimously consented to hear him. 
I reflected, too, that if the warmth of the room and the somewhat 
monotonous tone of my good friend’s voice were to exercise a 
mesmeric effect upon me—as seemed likely enough—he might 
possibly, owing to the dimness of the fire-light, remain in blissful 
ignorance of the fact, and at the end of the performance we should 
both be equally pleased. On this occasion, however, contrary to 
my custom, I did not once succumb to these somnolent influences ; 
a circumstance so remarkable as to inspire me with the belief that 
Bernard’s black ghost might prove an interesting acquaintance to 
others besides myself. I therefore tell the tale to the best of my 
recollection. 

September 20, 18—, was a memorable but uncomfortable day 
at Langbourn Priory, particularly to Squire Langbourn’s only 
daughter Greta. On that day her first proposal was made to her, 
in the ivy-bowered walk leading from the house to the tennis- 
ground, by no less a personage than Sir James Bracklethorpe, a 
rich baronet and a terrible bore. Poor Greta replied spasmodically 
in her fright that she was very much obliged to him—it was very 
good of him—but she really didn’t think—he must forgive her— 
but—she was certain she couldn’t—she was very sorry—it was 
quite impossible—and then she broke down and began to cry; 
whereupon Sir James, feeling very awkward, stammered out that 
he was afraid he’d startled her—there was no hurry about it if 
she’d like to think it over—and so forth; which did not appear to 
console her in the least. He then betook himself to the Squire, 
made his proposal to him in a concise fashion, and received an en- 
tirely favourable response. In fact, the Squire was delighted at 
this turn of affairs; and when Sir James informed him that his 
daughter had appeared considerably less so, he answered promptly, 
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‘Oh stuff! You leave her tome. I'll stand none of her non- 
sense, and so I'll show her pretty soon. A fine state of things for 
a girl like that to be having opinions of her own! When Iwasa 
lad young people did as they were told; and I'll have it so now, 
or I'll know why not.’ 

Now, Sir James had no sooner gone into the house to seek this 
interview with the Squire, than Bernard Courtenay entered the 
bower-walk from the other end, and here he found poor Greta in 
tears. How sorry he was! How hard he tried to comfort her! 
How anxious he was to know what could be the matter! 

‘It’s that h—hor—rid Sir James,’ she sobbed piteously. ‘Oh 
Mr. C—courtenay, I can’t b—bear him!’ 

Singularly enough, neither could Mr. Courtenay. Indeed, he 
vowed solemnly that the baronet was the most thundering ass he 
had ever seen ; and he meant it. 

In a few moments he had learnt what had happened, and in a 
few moments more Greta was effectually comforted. Moreover 
she had earnestly promised that, happen what might, she never 
would have anything to do with that dreadful, conceited Sir James, 
who didn’t seem to believe that she could possibly intend to refuse 
him; and that, no matter what might be her father’s opinion on 
the subject, she would have a great deal to do—for ever after— 
with Mr. Bernard Courtenay, who could talk about her favourite 
books, and who understood pictures, and who cared nothing at all 
about those stupid foxes, over one of which she was sure papa 
would break his neck some day. It sounded a little odd to hear 
her talk of papa breaking his neck over a fox, but everybody knows 
that, in such agitating. moments, one may talk any rubbish and 
be thought an angel. 

This was all highly satisfactory so far. But, unfortunately, 
Bernard was not wealthy, and the Squire had rather unjustly 
called him a bookworm the very first evening his son Ned had 
brought his friend home with him from college. The prospect 
therefore was anything but hopeful, for if once the Squire set a 
man down as a bookworm, it went hard with that man if ever he 
wanted a favour of the pig-headed old gentleman. Then it must 
be confessed that Bernard was a bad shot, and that he could not 
bring himself even to pretend a liking for fox-hunting, so of 
course the sporting Squire’s contempt for him was unspeakable. 
Marry his daughter to a fellow who went round by the gate? 
Not he! But Sir James was an excellent and an inveterate 
huntsman, and what more could a fond parent desire in a son- 
in-law ? 
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Greta and Bernard fully realised their difficulties and discussed 
them anxiously. 

‘I tell you what,’ exclaimed Greta with sudden hope. ‘Let’s 
ask Ned to help us. You've no idea how clever he is with papa, 
I always go to him when papa’s more tiresome than usual.’ 

The suggestion was promptly acted upon. Ned was discovered 
in the billiard-room practising a difficult stroke over and over 
again, with a tenacity of purpose which would have enchanted his 
tutors if that side of his character had ever been disclosed to them. 
He manifested his usual good nature when the lovers took him 
into their confidence, but his view of the situation was scarcely 
reassuring. He had already been informed complacently by Sir 
James that he would soon have the felicity of owning his august 
self as a brother-in-law, the Squire having freely bestowed his 
daughter’s hand upon him. Ned had been almost too much over- 
whelmed with the weight of this unsought honour to make a 
becoming reply, and he had barely recovered from his astonish- 
ment when he was summoned to his father’s presence and informed 
in an emphatic manner of the parental will. 

‘ And look you here, Ned,’ said the Squire in conclusion, ‘ I'll 
have no shilly-shallying from Greta about this business, and so I 
tell you. And you'd better get that bookworm of a fellow away 
sharp; he’s been here quite long enough dangling about after her. 
D’you hear ?’ 

‘ You know,’ said Ned ruefully, when he had finished impart- 
ing this disheartening intelligence, ‘it’s not a bit of good going 
against the governor when he’s in that pleasant frame of mind, 
sol didn’t try it on. I'll do anything I can to get you out of this — 
mess, Greta, but I don’t see my way very clearly just at present.’ 

A long conference between the allies led to a no more satis- 
factory conclusion. Poor Greta was weary and overwrought with 
so many exciting scenes. Her head ached and she was sick at 
heart. At last she left Bernard and Ned together, and wandered 
away by herself down the ivy-bowered walk in the cool evening 
air. It was nearly time to dress for dinner. The sun had set; a 
grey mist was rising and deepening the twilight. Beneath the 
thick, trailing ivy that through long years had twined itself about 
the arched trelliswork, it was already almost dark. Greta saun- 
tered down the path, still brooding on her troubles and trying 
vainly to see some way of escape. She gazed vacantly at the 
opening at the end of the walk, which, shrouded in mist, might 
have been a window through which the old yew-tree on the other 
side of the tennis-lawn was dimly visible like a grim, gaunt 
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spectre. As she fixed her eyes upon it, thinking the while on 
very different matters, she was startled by seeing a black shadow 
glide past the opening, so as momentarily to hide the tree from 
her sight. 

Greta paused, half inclined to turn back, but she rebuked 
herself for her childish fear and went on resolutely. She told 
herself that her senses must have deceived her, but she had hardly 
done so when the figure reappeared. This time she saw it more 
distinctly. It hesitated a second at the end of the walk and then 
came towards her. She stood still and awaited its approach. 

A few minutes afterwards Greta burst into the billiard-room in 
a state of great excitement. 

‘What in the world’s the matter? ’exclaimed Ned. * My dear 
girl, you look as if you’d seen a ghost.’ 

‘So I have,’ she replied with something between a laugh and 
asob. ‘So I have, but it’s a black one!’ 

Bernard evinced some concern at this announcement, for he 
feared lest her unaccustomed experiences this afternoon had been 
altogether too much for her. 

‘It is nothing,’ he said soothingly. ‘It couldn’t have been 
anything. You're tired ; it’s your fancy.’ 

But Greta, disregarding this well-meant consolation, went on 
eagerly : 

‘Ned! I’ve got something to tell you. Ned, do listen!’ 

Ned did listen, and the result of Greta’s communication was 
a consultation so long that the usual time allowed for dressing for 
dinner was considerably curtailed; consequently she came down 
late. The punctual Squire was displeased ; and the Squire’s dis- 
pleasure was never hidden under a bushel, but was heard and felt 
and seen of men and women alike. This fact was in itself suffi- 
cient to account for Greta’s palpable nervousness during dinner; 
and she suffered from yet another source of annoyance, for Sir 
James was seated on her right hand, his complacent, jubilant air, 
and his patronising manner, exasperating her to an indescribable 
extent. If she had assured him of her entire devotion, he could 
not have appeared more sublimely conscious of victory. Bernard 
looked revengeful, and ate little. Ned, however, was in excellent 
spirits, and talked more than usual. 

‘I say, Sir James,’ he began, in one of those awkward pauses 
which sometimes afflict a whole dinner-table, ‘ you remember that 
awfully pretty little housemaid we had when you were here two 
or three years ago ?’ 

* Pahfectly,’ replied the baronet, turning and staring stonily 
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at Ned through his eye-glass. ‘An extremely interesting young 
pahson.’ 

‘Yes; we used to say that if we were to dress her up and 
bring her into the drawing-room there would be some jealousy 
excited amongst the ladies. She left us to be married, you know; 
but a terribly sad thing happened afterwards.’ 

Here the Squire made a desperate attempt at starting a con- 
versation at the other end of the table. In vain. Everybody 
wanted to hear what had happened to the pretty little house- 
maid. 

‘You know, we have a haunted room here,’ continued Ned, 
taking care not to see his father’s frown. ‘ Well, Rachel slept 
there the very night before she left us, and , 

‘Ned!’ called out the Squire, who had grown very red in the 
face... ‘Stop talking that nonsense. Haunted room indeed! No 
such thing.’ 

It would never do to alarm Sir James with family legends so 
early in his courtship. 

Ned looked mildly surprised, and lapsed into silence. No 
more was said on the subject just then; but when the Squire was 
once again engrossed in conversation with other visitors to the 
Priory, who were seated on either side of him, Greta said softly : 

‘ Wouldn’t you like to pass a night in the haunted room, Sir 
James? Lots of people do it to show they’re not afraid.’ 

Sir James did not seem at all impatient to display his heroic 
disposition. 

‘ Well, rahly—a > he began doubtfully. 

‘Mr. Courtenay slept there the other night,’ continued Greta, 
with an innocent air. ‘He didn’t mind at all.’ 

‘Never had such a good night in my life,’ put in Bernard, in 
a somewhat vicious tone. 

The more the baronet patronised Greta the more savage 
Bernard became. 

‘I do wish you'd try it, Sir James,’ she resumed in her sweetest 
tones. ‘ Just for one night.’ 

What could the baronet do but consent? He felt anything 
but comfortable, however, for he had no taste whatever for haunted 
rooms; and his fears were by no means allayed after dinner, when 
Ned took him into the sombre hall and asked his advice concern- 
ing the disposal of a new case of stuffed birds. 

‘I tell you what,’ said Ned suddenly, as they stood together 
in front of the wide, old-fashioned fireplace: ‘I wouldn’t sleep in 
that room to-night if I were you. I’m not superstitious, but it’s 
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an awfully funny thing how often one finds old legends come 
true. There’s something fatal in that room, I do believe.’ 

‘Indeed—a—what makes you think so? That gahl now— 
what happened to her ?’ 

‘T’ll tell you another time,’ replied Ned evasively. ‘It’s a bad 
thing to discuss the supernatural in the evening—apt to make 
you dream, you know.’ 

Here they were joined by Greta. 

‘I hope you're not dissuading Sir James from sleeping in the 
west room,’ she said petulantly. ‘I do so want to know if there 
really is a ghost there. Mr. Courtenay did as I asked him at 
once.’ 

Poor Sir James! There was nothing for it but to express an 
equal readiness to serve her. 

Just before retiring to rest Greta called Ned aside. 

‘Ned,’ she said anxiously, ‘you don’t think there’s any real 
fear, do you? You don’t think it will hurt him ?’ 

‘Oh, bosh, Greta! Do you want to marry Courtenay or don’t 
you?’ 

At the same moment Sir James was saying to the Squire: 

‘ Good-night—a—a—by the way, Ned was telling me about 
that pretty housemaid of yours. What happened to her? She 
came from our parish, you know. My sister will be interested in 
hearing about her.’ 

‘Died suddenly,’ replied the Squire. ‘But don’t you believe 
any of that stuff about a haunted room; there’s nothing of the 
kind here. The girl died some time after she left us.’ 

The baronet plucked up heart. Ned conveyed him to the 
ill-fated room immediately afterwards. Meanwhile Bernard 
acquainted the Squire with his intention of leaving the Priory 
next day, a piece of news which the old gentleman received with 
equanimity. 

That night the Squire slept soundly according to his wont, 
but, contrary to his custom, he awoke at about one o’clock with a 
loud cry ringing in his ears. What could be the matter? He 
sat up in bed, rubbed his eyes, and listened. All was still. Per- 
haps he had been dreaming. At all events, he would satisfy 
himself that there was nothing wrong. The moon was shining 
brightly into the room, for the Squire was an old-fashioned gentle- 
man who liked to wake early in the morning—though not quite 
so early as this—and therefore slept with his blinds up. 

So he rose and went tohis door. It opened on tothe great oak 
staircase, and as he stood in the doorway the pale light behind 
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him illuminated the passage immediately in front of him, all 
beyond remaining wrapt in impenetrable gloom. At first the 
whole house seemed still, but presently he heard the opening and 
shutting of a distant door; then he distinctly heard footsteps— 
indeed, he even fancied he could detect the sound of whispering 
voices—and immediately afterwards he saw the glimmering of a 
light at the further end of the passage. 

‘Who’s there?’ called the Squire, fearing burglars at the very 
least. 

On the instant the light was extinguished, but the footsteps 
came nearer, and Ned’s voice exclaimed, 

‘Hullo! there’s the light gone out. Who's that? Is it you, 
father ? ’ 

‘Yes. What in the name of fortune are you up to at this 
time of night? I thought I heard somebody call out.’ 

‘So did I; but everything seems quiet. It must have been 
Sir James in a nightmare, I think. However, I’ve been listening 
outside his door, and there isn’t a sound. Hadn’t you better go 
back to bed, sir? You'll take cold. It’s awfully draughty out 
here.’ 

Thereupon Ned, clad in his dressing-gown, emerged into the 
faint light at his father’s door, and made as though he would lead 
him back into his room. But the Squire was not yet altogether 
reassured. 

‘You're positive it’s all right?’ he asked. ‘Weren’t you 
talking to somebody just now? Who was it ?’ 

‘Courtenay heard me go by and put his head out to ask what 
was up; that was all.’ 

‘Bless my soul!’ cried the Squire suddenly, starting and 
clutching his son’s arm violently. ‘ What’s that, Ned? Look! 
look !’ 

‘What do you mean? I don’t see anything.’ 

‘There—down the stairs. Look! Past those panels where 
the moonlight falls—a black thing—stop it, Ned—catch it— 
there—now it’s gone!’ 

The moon had shone out more brightly at that moment, and 
the Squire had seen a dark form glide swiftly down the stairs. 

‘You’re dreaming,’ said Ned. ‘ You’re not properly awake 
yet. Do go into your room, sir, and get back to bed—you’ll catch 
your death of cold. Let me have a match to light my candle, 
and I’ll go and see if there is any one about. I wouldn’t mind 
oe you it was your shadow you saw—or mine—if it wasn’t a 
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‘It wasn’t a shadow, upon my soul,’ gasped the Squire. ‘It 
was a thing that moved of itself.’ 

Too terrified to resist, he allowed himself to be led back to 
bed, Ned urging him to be quiet so as not to alarm their guests. 
For some time he lay awake listening anxiously, but he heard 
nothing more except hasty footsteps which he took to be his 
son’s. Presently Ned looked in again, and told him that silence 
reigned all over the house, and that he had been able to discover 
no apparition, tangible or intangible, black or white. By this 
time the Squire had begun to persuade himself that he really had 
been dreaming, and, having comforted himself with this belief, he 
soon fell asleep. 

By morning light the foolish fancies of the dark seem more 
foolish still. On going down to breakfast, he found Greta down 
before him, making the tea. He had had no opportunity yester- 
day of demanding her submission to his will, but he did so now in 
his usual emphatic manner, and he was both surprised and pleased 
to discover that, though she made no promise of obedience, she 
offered no actual opposition to the marriage planned for her. The 
entrance of the other guests prevented his pressing her further. 
Soon the whole party were assembled at breakfast, with the single 
exception of Sir James, whose place still remained empty. At 
first this fact was ignored, but as time passed on the Squire became 
uneasy. Sir James was an early riser; nothing but illness could 
have kept him in bed so long. A servant was despatched to in- 
form him of the lateness of the hour, but the man speedily 
returned saying that he had knocked loudly at the baronet’s door 
without receiving any answer. 

‘Sound asleep, I suppose,’ said the Squire. 

Yet he could not stifle his vague alarm, Breakfast came to 
an end, and still no Sir James appeared. 

‘Ned,’ said the Squire, ‘ you go and see if you can make him 
hear.’ 

Ned departed. In due course he came back with the report 
that he had knocked vainly at the door of the west room, and 
that, hearing no response, he had tried to open it. It was evident, 
however, that it was locked on the inside. Had they not better 
unlock the other door, he asked, and get in that way ? 

The Squire hastily agreed, and went off himself to the baronet’s 
room, followed closely by Greta, Bernard, and Ned. He was far 
too frightened to stop to blame those who had induced his guest 
to pass the night in the haunted chamber. Having tried the door 
as unsuccessfully as his son had done, be made his way to the 
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adjoining bedroom, and asked for the key of the door which 
connected the two. 

‘Here it is, papa,’ said Greta. ‘I had this door locked up 
last evening.’ 

The Squire turned the key in the lock and entered the room 
in ill-concealed trepidation. The blinds were down and the cur- 
tains drawn, so that, although the sun was now high in the 
heavens, it was here almost dark. Ned lost no time in drawing 
back one of the curtains, and all glanced instinctively at the bed. 
It had evidently been slept in, but it was now empty. 

‘He must have got out of the window in the night,’ said Ned. 
‘This other door is locked on the inside.’ 

Greta drew back the blinds and looked at the windows. 

‘They are both fastened,’ she said. ‘He couldn’t have got 
out that way.’ 

‘He m—must have got out at this door, then,’ stammered the 
Squire. 

‘That appears to have been locked on the outside and the key 
taken away,’ observed Bernard gravely. ‘No; depend upon it 
there is some mystery here.’ 

‘Why—bless my soul—man must be somewhere—devil take 
me!’ ejaculated the Squire in bewilderment. 

‘Let us hope that it may not have taken him,’ said Bernard 
fervently. 

A careful search all over the room failed either to discover the 
missing man or to throw any light on his fate. His things were 
all strewn about as usual, for the baronet was anything but a 
tidy man. 

‘There are his clothes!’ exclaimed the Squire. ‘He must 
have gone away as he was. Whatin the world can have happened 
to him? Ned! Courtenay!’ he cried, growing desperate. ‘ What 
in the name of fortune are we to do now ?’ 

‘Have him looked for all over the place, and, if he’s not to be 
found, telegraph to his people to ask if he’s turned up at home,’ 
said Ned readily. 

These practical suggestions were promptly acted upon. Sir 
James being nowhere to be found, the Squire repaired to the 
library and despatched a telegram. He then reminded Ned of 
the apparition which he himself had seen the night before, 
Bernard meanwhile listening attentively. 

‘Excuse me, but what was the spirit like?’ he asked, when 
the Squire paused. ‘ Did you say it was black ?’ 

‘Spirit, sir? Spirit? Don’t knowanything about spirits,’ was 
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the reply. ‘The thing I saw was certainly black, spirit or 
not.’ 

‘ Ah, that looks bad,’ murmured Bernard. 

‘W—what d’you m—mean, sir? W—what the d—deuce d’you 
mean ?’ 

‘Oh, nothing ; only I’ve had some experience in these matters, 
and I know the black ones to be the most malignant. I laid one 
at a house a short time ago—I have some power in that way. 
You know I slept in your haunted room the other night, and 
nothing appeared then.’ 

Here one of the gardeners looked in at the window. 

‘Beggin’ your pardon, sir,’ he said, addressing himself to the 
Squire, ‘ they say there be something wrong, and the gennleman 
as was here yesterday not to be found nowhere. So I jus’ come 
for to say as I see a que’r thing las’ evenin’ as I was a-goin’ 
down to them greenhouses—a que’r black thing that jus’ went by 
quick like, and then when I look again ther’ wasn’t nothin’ at all 
to be seen, sir.’ 

Once more the Squire shudderingly recalled the dark form 
that had glided swiftly past the patch of moonlight on the old oak 
panels, Here was unexpected confirmation of his belief in the 
objective existence of the spectre. It had certainly been no 
vision, but a terrible reality. He charged the man to say nothing 
to any one else of what he had seen, but he had little hope that 
a wonder-loving neighbourhood would not speedily learn the whole 
story of the ghost seen by the gardener, and the mysterious dis- 
appearance of the baronet, duly seasoned with the spiciest exag- 
gerations. Ned’s next observation, though small comfort at the 
moment, yet gave some prospect of obtaining relief from ghostly 
visitants in future. 

‘I told Sir James last evening,’ he said, ‘that he had much 
better be warned by me, and change his mind about sleeping in 
the west room, but he paid no attention to it. Courtenay having 
passed a night there safely, he thought he could do the same, 
Now, that was a different thing altogether. Courtenay really 
has a peculiar power over spirits. No one will ever let him be 
present at a séance in town because his just being there stops all 
the manifestations.’ 

Ned did not add, as he might have done, that Bernard was a 
clever conjuror, and that he had once caught a supposed material- 
ised spirit, and, greatly to his agony, had turned on the gas to 
illumine his agitated countenance at an inconvenient moment. 

‘Then I wish to goodness he’d stay here a bit and put a stop 
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to all this foolery,’ was the reply of the bewildered Squire, as he 
thought with dismay of the spiritualistic reputation which the 
Priory was earning for itself. 

Bernard did’ not appear to jump at the suggestion, but he 
observed quietly : 

‘It is true, as I said just now, that I have considerable power 
in that line. Indeed, I am in a position to inform you that Sir 
James is perfectly safe, and that you will hear from him very 
shortly. He has simply been removed. This is a trick that the 
spirits are very fond of performing. There are cases on record of 
persons having been——’ 

‘But what’s to be done?’ interrupted the Squire. ‘If you're 
up to their ways, can’t you get rid of them for us?’ 

‘In time, no doubt, it could be managed, but I should have 
to sleep in the west room for a few weeks at the least.’ 

‘Is that all? Come on then! Sleep there weeks, months, 
years—anything to rid the place of this infernal nuisance.’ 

‘ Well, I don’t know,’ said Bernard coolly. ‘I’m not sure that 
I can spare the time at present.’ 

The Squire began to implore. Bernard merely replied that he 
would consider the matter, and nothing could induce him to com- 
mit himself further. While he remained thus obstinately unde- 
cided, a telegram arrived from Sir James informing the Squire 
that he had arrived at his own house, that he was unable to return 
to the Priory, and that he would be glad to have his belongings 
sent after him without delay. No explanation whatever was given 
of his hasty and extraordinary departure. 

The Squire’s trepidation and mystification being by no means 
lessened by this communication, he continued at intervals through- 
out the day to entreat Bernard to prolong his stay at the Priory 
indefinitely, hoping that, the ghost once satisfactorily exorcised, 
the baronet might allow himself to be so far pacified as to return 
to his allegiance to Greta; but Bernard would only promise to 
remain one night longer. That night he passed in the haunted 
room, and the next morning, no ghost having ventured even to 
rustle or moan meanwhile, he distinctly stated the only terms on 
which he was willing to complete his task. He declared himself 
to be in love with Greta; her hand must be the price of his in- 
tercession in the spirit-world in behalf of the Squire’s freedom from 
molestation. 

It is doubtful if this ultimatum would have been accepted had 
not the Squire received a letter from the baronet, transcribed in 
shaky characters, and displaying extreme confusion of mind in its 
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composition, in which he assured his late host that his hospitable 
mansion was the very stronghold of—well, of the aristocratic 
gentleman whom he and the Squire were given to invoking on 
important or irritating occasions—and that he must positively 
decline all connection with a family thus leagued with the powers 
of darkness. 

That settled the matter. The Squire no longer resisted the 
united entreaties of his son, his daughter, and his guest. The 
conspirators triumphed. 

Meanwhile, what had been the experiences of the unhappy 
baronet ? They were briefly these. When conducted by Ned to 
the haunted chamber, Sir James carefully examined its every 
nook and corner. It was long and narrow, and so plainly furnished 
that the inspection was very quickly accomplished. There were 
two windows, one of which faced the bed ; over it hung a venetian 
blind, but no curtain. The other window, however, boasted of a 
heavy curtain drawn right across it. The baronet’s search dis- 
closed no possible hiding-place. Only one thing in the haunted 
chamber struck him as being at all unusual. Down the wall, 
close by the side of the bed, hung a curtain of similar colour and 
texture to that covering the further window. On lifting this, he 
found that it concealed a tall mirror, and was so secured at the 
top that it could not be altogether drawn aside. Ned explained 
that many people considered the mirror a ghostly appendage, and 
it had therefore been covered. This mystery solved, Sir James 
took care to place a candle and some matches within easy reach 
of his bed, and by the time Ned left him, he had succeeded in 
persuading himself that he was about to prove possessed of an 
equal capacity with Bernard Courtenay for defying the super- 
natural. 

At a few minutes before one o'clock, the baronet was in a 
sound sleep which might have lasted till daybreak had no un- 
timely interruption occurred. He was aroused, however, by 
feeling himself grasped roughly by the arm. Before he was fully 
awake, a cold wind blew on his face. He sat upand looked about 
him. Sufficient moonlight found its way through the venetian 
blind to show him faintly the end of the room in which he lay; 
but the further end was enveloped in darkness. Seeing nothing 
to account for his sensations, he struck a light, intending, doubt- 
less, to explore the whole apartment. But as he got up hastily, 
candle in hand, a white figure armed with a light seemed to make 
a spring at him from the side of his bed. The shock caused him 
to utter.a loud cry and to drop the candle, which fell to the floor 
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and was extinguished. For a few seconds the baronet was too 
much terrified to move, but as his eyes became accustomed to the 
dim light, he perceived what had occasioned him alarm. He had 
seen himself reflected in the mirror. 

This discovery, though tranquillising at first, was calculated to 
perplex him afresh as soon as he was able to collect his thoughts, 
for Sir James must then have remembered that when he had gone 
to bed the mirror had been entirely covered by the thick curtain, 
which was now drawn away and looped up so as to expose the 
greater part of the mirror to view. He picked up the candle and 
relighted it. As he did soa low moan was audible, but when he 
paused to listen, all was still. In a nervous tremor from head 
to foot, he went down the room and looked timidly behind the 
curtain covering the further window. There was nothing there, 
but whilst letting the curtain fall back again, his candle was 
blown out. 

Turning in dismay to discover the perpetrator of the mischief, 
Sir James became aware of a mysterious presence. A _ black 
figure stood between him and the moonlight—a tall, motionless 
form, only dimly distinguishable against the pale rays from the 
window. 

This time the baronet did not cry out, perhaps because all 
power of uttering a sound had deserted him. And so the two 
figures—the black one darkening the light, the white one visible 
in the darkness—stood facing one another during a brief space of 
awful silence. Then the spectre raised a threatening black arm 
and spoke in low, piercing tones. 

‘Have no fear,’ it said. ‘Do as I bid you and you shall be 
permitted to depart unharmed ; disobey, and you are lost.’ 

If the baronet had any wish to make an appropriate reply he 
lacked the capability, for he remained mute. The apparition 
continued in a slow, monotonous chant, as if it were pronouncing 
some solemn incantation : 

‘Leave this house instantly and swear to hold no further 
communication with its inmates, beyond informing them that 
return is impossible. Swear it, or the doom you know of awaits 
you.’ 
The black figure turned a little towards the light, and its face 
was disclosed. The trembling baronet recognised the features. 
It was the face of the girl Rachel, not rounded, blooming, glowing 
with health, as he remembered it, but thin, wan, and ghastly 
white. In quivering accents he gasped— 

‘I s—swear.’ 
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‘Go then,’ said the spectre, ‘and reveal to no one what you 
have seen, or you perish.’ 

It pointed towards the door. The baronet obeyed, but when 
he reached the door, he stood still as if dazed. He then controlled 
himself sufficiently to grope for the handle and turn it, but he 
must have forgotten that he had locked it, for he made no attempt 
to unfasten it. Some minutes elapsed before he succeeded in 
letting himself out, and then he was brought to himself by en- 
countering Ned armed with a candle. 

‘Thought I heard you knocking about,’ said Ned. ‘ What’s 
the matter ?’ 

The baronet’s only reply was— 

‘Give me a light ; I must go instantly.’ 

Ned led him back to his room. Everything there was just the 
same as it had been when Sir James went.to bed, except that ihe 
candle lay on the floor where he had dropped it in his fright. To 
Ned’s questions he returned no answer. He merely asked to be 
helped on with his clothes and to be let out of the house. His 
request was granted. 

Before the servant packed the barcnet’s bulenainans on the 
following day, Ned removed to his own room the suit of clothes 
that the Squire had observed in the haunted room. It strongly 
resembled a suit worn at the Priory by Sir James. 

Shortly after these singular events had transpired, Bernard 
began to exhibit an unprecedented devotion to sport, and so 
speedily succeeded in winning the Squire’s approbation, that by 
the time the wedding took place the two were firm friends. 

Some months later, Sir James Bracklethorpe and his sister 
were spending a few days at a friend’s house. 

‘Have you heard anything of the Langbourns lately ?’ asked 
their loquacious hostess of Miss Bracklethorpe one day at luncheon. 

‘Nothing at all. I was not aware that you knew them.’ 

‘Oh yes. I was very intimate with them once, but I have not 
seen them for many yearsnow. I had aletter from Mrs. Courtenay 
last week about a servant—a girl that was brought up in your 
parish—a Rachel Hunt. I helped to get a place for her a little 
while ago, and she is doing very well. There was rather a curious 
story told about her. She married a groom at the Abbey and went 
to Australia with him. He died there, but by a mistake in the 
telegram sent home, it was supposed to be Rachel herself that was 
dead. Mrs. Courtenay said she got quite a fright the first time 
she saw the poor thing after her return to England, especially as 
she was a good deal altered by her troubles. The villagers had 
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attributed her death to her having passed a night in the haunted 
chamber ; but I know a secret about that. There are two doors to 
the room, and the young people used to play practical jokes by 
covering one doorway with a mirror, fastened only at the top, and 
hanging a curtain over it. It was quite easy then for a ghost to 
get in through the hidden door by pushing forward the mirror, 
There used to be double doors there once, but the one next the 
haunted room had been taken off, so that there was plenty of 
space behind the mirror.’ 

‘Hullo, Bracklethorpe, what’s the matter?’ cried the host to 
Sir James, who was choking violently. 

‘ It’s-—it’s a c—crumb gone the wrong way,’ gasped the unhappy 
baronet. 

CYRIL BENNETT. 
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‘THERE'S another rain-squall coming on over the moor, Billy. Count 
the game and put it in the bag, and then hurry home and put on 
your buttons, and tell Mrs. Dawkins I'll have lunch in an hour. 
I'll try for a snap-shot or two in the spinny.’ 

‘Yessir,’ my little page-gamekeeper responded. ‘Three brace 
of pheasants and a hare, sir.’ 

‘Oh, leave a brace and the hare at the Miss Smiths’; it’s very 
good of them to let me shoot over the moor; cut along, here’s 
the rain. Hullo! wait a bit. Who are those two gentlemen 
coming out of my spinny ?’ 

Billy’s sharp eyes scanned them. 

‘Dunno sir, they be strangers to these parts.’ 

‘Why, bless my soul!’ I said, as I saw the two drenched 
figures approach, ‘they have lost their way on that bleak moor 
in the rain-squall. I'll bet anything they have been walking in 
acircle. Here, Billy, you bolt and tell Mrs. Dawkins to cook the 
sucking-pig for lunch, and make one of her best Indian curries. 
There’s no decent place for these gentlemen to lunch at for miles 
except the rectory, so I’ll give them a brother sportsman’s pot- 
luck and welcome ;’ and Billy hastened off while I went forward 
to meet them. 

: My name is John Hobbs, middle-aged bachelor, only child 
of the Rev. John Jackson Hobbs, whilom Church of England 
clergyman at Riga, Russia, to the British merchants and sailors 
who go there. I had the small jointure left me by my mother, 
and after leaving the University I did a bit of blockade running 
during the American war, and with what I cleared, added to what 
my father left me, I settled down in my little cottage to enjoy a 
country life, with an occasional run up to town and trip to the 
Continent. I hadn’t come across the future Mrs. Hobbs as yet, 
and as my only neighbours were two elderly maiden ladies, who 
let me have the shooting over their moor, which extended some 
miles, and the sleepy old rector and his wife, and a few villagers 
in our little hamlet, I didn’t seem likely to. On the other side 
of the moor, noblemen’s and country gentlemen’s mansions and 
estates clustered thick; but I seldom went in that direction, my 
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occasional fits of restlessness invariably taking me Londonwards, 
As I walked towards the two gentlemen who had just emerged 
from my little spinny and were looking utterly ‘lost’ as to their 
bearings, I guessed what had happened. 

‘Good-morning, gentlemen,’ I said. ‘Can I be of any service 
to you? I think you must have lost your way,’ 

‘Indeed we have,’ one of them replied, with a bright laugh. 
‘We were just beyond Lord Mounteagle’s woods when that squall 
came on, and we have been walking ever since.’ 

‘Why, his place is miles off on the other side of the moor,’ 
I said. ‘You have come out the wrong side; you have been 
walking directly away from it; however, I trust there is no great 
harm done, if you will do me the pleasure of lunching at my 
place, and resting. The little station is only about a mile off, and 
you can get back before night, or I’ll take you over in my dog- 
cart.’ 

They bowed and accepted the offer with thanks, and the taller 
whispered something to his companion, who nodded. 

‘ Allow me to introduce ourselves; I am Lord Monteroi, and 
my friend is a Russian gentleman, the Count de Moscow.’ 

‘Very pleased to see you, gentlemen. I know your brother, 
my lord; he was at my college, and I generally have a rubber 
with him at the Oxford and Cambridge Club, when I go up to 
town. I heard from him yesterday.’—I didn’t think it necessary 
to tell his lordship that Sam, his impecunious younger brother, 
had a habit and custom of pathetically holding forth on the 
iniquitous laws of primogeniture, which had doomed him to 4001. 
a year while his brother had 15,000/. income.—‘ My name is 
Hobbs. I can speak Russian a little,’ I added; ‘my father was 
British chaplain at Riga.’ 

The Count laughed and bowed, and replied in perfect English : 

‘I thank you, Mr. Hobbs, but I shall not have to tax you. I 
am governor of Moscow, and have had to learn so many languages of 
the people who come to the town, it was a pleasure rather than 
a trouble to add a cultivated language like English to the list;’ 
and the ice being broken, and, above all, knowing ‘ who was who,’ 
they were soon chatting familiarly, with sportsmen’s bonhomie, 
as we reached the house. 

I had no fear about the culinary arrangements, my estimable 
housekeeper who ruled me and my small establishment being a 
perfect cordon bleu. I knew the lunch would just suit them, as 
grandees such as they would probably be tired of game and 
‘high-class’ cookery, much in the same way as the Prince Regent 
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asked Major Hanger to invite him to a plain leg-of-mutton 
dinner ; and I knew they must be hungry after their long walk. So 
as soon as I got them installed in my dressing-room, with its cosy 
fire, I went to hurry up things, and place seme of my old port to 
mellow by the fire. 

When they came into the room I honestly admired Count de 
Moscow’s splendid physique. Standing some two or three inches 
over six feet, he was the embodiment of perfect manhood; he 
looked the military governor of a fortified town, and born to be a 
ruler of men, and though both Lord Monteroi and I are over the 
average size, we looked small beside him. The lunch was a 
perfect success. The Count preferred ‘English draught beer ’ to 
anything else; and when we had finished the whole of the 
sucking-pig and the curry, with other details, and the port, and 
had adjourned to my smoking-room, both declared they had never 
enjoyed a meal better in their lives. Mrs. Dawkins had attended 
in her go-to-meeting cap. Billy had been active, and we settled 
down seriously to piping-hot whiskey punch and cigars. I thought 
mine were good, but the Count produced a huge silver case 
covered with armorial bearings, and with it such delectable cigars 
as it had never been my lot to smoke before. 

The two rain-squalls had been but the prelude to a steady 
downfall, so I set to work to try and amuse my guests for some 
hours. There was plenty of material. I showed them bullets 
that had struck and become embedded in each other in the air, 
picked up on American battlefields; a shot-torn flag of the stars 
and bars given to me on my last blockade-running trip, when 
Charleston was being evacuated, to prevent the flag falling into 
the hands of the Yankees; coins and antiquities found on the 
neighbouring moor; and, in a moment of forgetfulness, some 
Russian helmets and weapons collected at the Crimea by an 
uncle of mine who had fought there. The Count’s brow grew 
dark as he looked at them, and he twisted a silver rouble that 
had been picked up on one of the battlefields nervously in his 
fingers. 

‘ By Jove! you are strong,’ I thought, as I saw when he laid it 
down that he had bent it double. He didn’t seem to notice, he was 
in a dreamy fit of abstraction ; in fact, once or twice he appeared to 
have a nervous attack, and would give a slight start and look 
apprehensively round, but the next moment he recovered himself 
and was as chatty and pleasant as before. I was vexed at my 
slight gaucherie and hurriedly replaced them, while I said, ‘ Here, 
Count, are some relics of your great Emperor, Peter the Great ; 
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an ancestor of mine was one of the superintendents of Deptford 
Dockyard when he worked there as a carpenter: the Emperor took 
a fancy to him and gave him many mementoes.’ The interest 
the Count took in the relics was so keen and deep that I could 
not forbear begging his acceptance of a ring and miniature of 
Peter the Great he seemed specially to admire. He hesitated to 
take them, but, seeing I really meant it, he accepted them with 
grave courtesy. 

‘Have you a photograph of yourself you could give me, Mr. 
Hobbs?’ he said. ‘I desire to have one.’ 

I laughed, supposing it to be some Russian way of showing 
friendship, and as I had been photographed shortly before, when 
in London, I fetched one and gave it to him, while Lord Monteroi 
looked amusedly on. Our pleasant desultory chat over my various 
treasures had now gone on for some hours, the rain had long 
since ceased, and the evening was closing in. 

‘I much regret our having to leave you, Mr. Hobbs,’ the 
Count said, ‘but it is imperative that we should get back; our 
friends will miss us—I could not dream of allowing you to trouble 
to drive us back. I think you mentioned there is a train to the 
town on the other side of the moor: once there, we are within 
easy distance of where we are staying.’ 

‘Yes, Count,’ I replied, ‘ there is a train passes here in half 
an hour. I shall be sorry to lose you and Lord Monteroi.’ 

‘The regret is mutual, I assure you, Mr. Hobbs,’ Lord 
Monteroi replied courteously. 

‘You must come and spend a month with me on my moor in 
the north. I'll write and fix an early date.’ 

I thanked him warmly, and shortly afterwards I received a 
hearty good-bye from both, as we shook hands through the railway- 
carriage window ; and with a half sigh I went home, for their visit 
had roused in me one of my Bohemian fits of restlessness, and I 
determined to go to London and on a trip to the Continent at an 
early date. 

‘Mrs. Dawkins,’ I remarked, as that worthy soul brought me in 
the mail bag at breakfast one day shortly afterwards, ‘ who. on 
earth are these letters from?’ as I looked at three letters she 
placed before me. One had a crest, the other two were sealed; 
one with a large red seal bearing the royal arms, the other with 
a huge seal of yellow wax, bearing, elaborately engraved, the 
double-headed eagle, the arms of Russia. 

‘P’raps you’d better read them, sir,’ was the common-sense 
reply of that estimable woman ; and, feeling duly crushed, I pro- 
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ceeded to open them, while Dawkins waited developments, and 
Billy hovered round. 

‘Hum-um! the one with the crest is from Lord Monteroi— 
hopes to see me soon, begs my acceptance of a cask of old Scotch 
whiskey and a haunch of venison. Um! very kind and gratifying, 
I’m sure—what’s the next? Royal arms, eh—what! Sir Fidus 
Achates, C.B., Comptroller to the—ahem !—to a certain exalted 
Personage (with a great ‘ P ’), is commanded to express his Royal 
Highness’s thanks for the courtesy and hospitality shown by Mr. 
Hobbs to his guest, the Emperor of Russia. ‘Oh Jubilee! 
what!’ I shouted, while Dawkins squawked. ‘Why! Dawkins, 
we’ve been entertaining angels unawares; that Count de Moscow 
was the Emperor of Russia!’ All Dawkins could reply was, 
‘Lor!’ which mite in the conversational treasury was perhaps 
all that was to be expected from a lone widow. ‘It’s a beautiful 
letter, she murmured ecstatically, as she looked at it as if it were 
some priceless work of art. ‘ Lor! Mr. John, and ’im so affable, 
too.’ 

‘This is a day of surprises, Dawkins ; what’s the next one?’ 
and I opened the one with the great yellow seal. The Russian 
Ambassador had the honour to inform me‘that his august master, 
the Emperor cf All the Russias, had ordered him to express his 
thanks to me—me, John Hobbs !—and would I give him the felici- 
tation of my calling at the Embassy when next in town, and 
assuring me of his most distinguished consideration.’ 

‘Dawkins,’ I said solemnly, ‘ some people are born great, others 
have greatness thrust upon them ; this halo of reflected greatness 
is too much for me, I’m going to have a cigar: pack my traps, I’m 
going to town to-night.’ Dawkins was looking with a rapt expres- 
sion at the letters and did not reply, and when I looked into the 
room about half an hour afterwards she was sitting in my chair 
holding the letter with the yellow seal upside down, while she 
looked like some inspired old sybil as she faintly murmured, ‘ Wot 
a beautiful letter!’ 

‘Dawkins!’ She jumped up and yelped, ‘I'll go and pack 
now, directly, Mr. John,’ and she scurried off. ‘Let us not be 
puffed up, Dawkins!’ I shouted severely after her. 

Of course I wrote at once a letter of thanks to Lord Monteroi 
and one to the exalted Personage, saying I was proud and glad, 
and that I looked on the day as one to be marked with a white 
stone generally; and then I began to wonder what the Russian 
Ambassador wanted. The Czar was going to Denmark after the 
following week, and would be absent from Russia some months, I 
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knew. ‘Oh, well, Her Majesty won’t let her subjects wear foreign 
orders,’ I thought ; ‘ perhaps he’s going to give me the order of the 
diamond snuff-box: however, here goes,’ and I wrote a polite reply, 
also assuring the Russian Ambassador of my—John Hobbs’—most 
distinguished consideration, and that I would do myself the honour 
—that’s the phrase, I thought—of calling on the following Mon- 
day—I wasn’t sure whether ‘ give myself the felicitation ’ didn’t 
sound prettier, but it sounded too much like ‘ you’re another,’ so 
I let the first phrase slide. 

While Dawkins was packing, I strolled down to the village 
post-office to send off the letters. On my way I saw my page, 
Billy, with a deeply-interested posse of village boys round him. 
They were far too absorbed to notice me; so, as I had before had 
experiences of Billy’s powers as a raconteur, I dodged round the 
hedge and listened :—‘ Well, as I was a sayin’; “ Billy,” sez the 
Emperor of Russia to me, “yer country orter be proud o’ sich a 
noble-lookin’ lad as you, it’s boys like you wot grows inter them 
fine sojers wot give my best troopses sich a lickin’ at Serbaster- 
pool,” and he sorter sighs like, and I felt sorry for im. “I don’t 
want to bribe yer, Billy,” sez the Czar to me, “not to do yer dooty, 
but ’eres arf a suvrin not ter ever fight agin my folkses, if yer 
can see yer way outer it,” an’ I gives the Emperor my ’and on it,’ 
and the young scamp produced half a sovereign, the first he had 
ever owned, and which the Czar had given him, as a confirmation 
strong as Holy Writ of his story, which was devoutly believed by 
his listeners. ‘If that boy goes on as he is beginning he’ll be a 
magazine editor one day, he’s too good to be an author,’ was my 
mental comment, for I hadn’t the heart to disturb him; and when 
I got home there he was, as innocent as any lamb. 

After reaching London that night I dined with the Honourable 
Sam at the Oxford and Cambridge Club, and made his eyes bulge 
at the tale I told him. 

‘Monteroi told me to ask you to dinner,’ he said, ‘ but he left 
it to you to tell me the reason; and told me to bring you north 
for the shooting. Look here, I want some. Go and see the 
Russian Ambassador on Monday; to-day is Saturday, and we'll 
go north Tuesday.’ This proposal exactly suited me, as I should 
not be in funds for about six weeks, when my March dividends 
would fall due, so I closed with the offer at once, intending then 
to go for a spring continental trip. And the following Monday, in 
glorified apparel, I was walking up the steps of the Russian 
Embassy. A dapper little attaché welcomed me avec effusion, as 
the French say. ‘His Excellency, the Ambassador, would be 
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charmed to know me.’ I was glad to hear it—as long as he did 
not embrace me. But he knew English ways, and when we were 
seated and alone he began— 

‘The Czar enjoyed himself very much, Mr. Hobbs; in fact, he 
quoted to me the saying of the late Emperor Napoleon, that there 
are few lives more enjoyable or desirable than that of an English 
country gentleman. He has desired me to say that he will be 
always glad to do you any service, should you require it; mean- 
while he has commanded me to give you this passport;’ and, 
opening a drawer, he took out a flat silver case. On opening it 
he produced a roll of prepared thin Russian leather. In the centre 
was a copy of the portrait I had given the Emperor, photographed 
on the leather: above was a Russian inscription, saying I was the 
guest of the Russian Empire, and desiring all officials to show me 
every courtesy and kindness; then followed the ordinary passport 
form with blanks for personal description, which His Excellency 
then filled up; and, finally, below the photograph were several 
lines of cypher. 

‘There, Mr. Hobbs, if you will let me know when you take 
your next trip to Russia, Count Labinski shall be in attendance 
to meet you at St. Petersburg. You will be put to no expense, 
but be the guest of the Czar and the Russian nation so long as 
you please to prolong your visit.’ 

This was Imperial hospitality, indeed. I was touched and grati- 
fied, and bowed profoundly while I begged the ambassador to 
transmit my warmest and most respectful thanks to the Czar ; and, 
finally, at His Excellency’s smiling suggestion, I made an appoint- 
ment to go by steamer directly from England, and be met by 
Count Labinski at St. Petersburg early in April. 

And after a pleasant month’s visit to Lord Monteroi, and a 
hurried run to the country, to put Mrs. Dawkins in funds and 
give her final instructions for the couple of months I intended to 
be away, and to learn, amongst other ‘small beer,’ that Billy had 
gained the Sunday School prize for truthfulness, I sailed for 
St. Petersburg, where Count Labinski had been notified to meet 
me. The Czar would be absent all the time, and I was rather 
glad, as I dreaded the stiff etiquette and formality of the 
Court, and wished, if possible, to see the interior of Russian life, 
and study their manners and customs, and perhaps, later, write a 
book. I saw rather more than I wanted to before I had finished ; 
and, most emphatically, I shall not write a book. 

The first indications I saw of the capital as we came up the 
Neva, were a long golden spire like a needle—or, when the sun is 
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shining on it, like a distant rocket—and a large golden dome like a 
balloon. Theneedle-like spire adorns the Admiralty, the ball of gold 
is the centre cupola of St. Isaac’s Cathedral, and for at least half an 
hour the steeple and dome are all that can be seen of St. Peters- 
burg—they seem to belong to nothing, and to be floating in mid-air, 
Hardly had we warped alongside the wharf before Count Labinski 
tripped smilingly on board. He was what ladies would call ‘ a dear 
little man,’ and he appeared honestly delighted to see me and 
anxious to do his best to make my visit pleasant. He was a born 
courtier, full of grace and airy compliments; he spoke English 
perfectly—and it does seem a strange thing to me, that, whereas 
not one in a thousand of my educated fellow-countrymen know 
Russian, a large proportion of the Russian aristocracy and upper 
middle-classes speak English as if to the manner born. 

‘Ha! my friend,’ he said, after I had been lodged in a 
luxurious suite of rooms on the ground floor of one of the lesser 
palaces in the Nevskoi Prospect, ‘we will have a high old time, 
eh? My august master, the Czar, has ordered me to spare no 
expense ; we will go the pace, eh? We will paint the town red, eh? 
Is that right, eh ?’ 

I explained to the Count, for whom I had already conceived a 
warm liking, that while the first two idioms were not strictly 
classical English, the last was an Americanism. ‘No matter, my 
friend, we will make them get up and snort, eh?’ And after that 
I held my peace, for I found that the Count’s English was idio- 
matic, terse, and racy ; but I was the less surprised when I learned 
that the English tutor who had been imported to teach his young 
ideas how to shoot had been Jack Stonybroke, of Caius. 

A plump roll of rouble notes labelled, ‘ For Mr. Hobbs’ inci- 
dental expenses,’ had mysteriously appeared on my dressing-table 
next morning. Labinski had looked straight down his nose when 
I questioned him, and disclaimed having placed it there, so I took 
the goods the gods provided. I was made an honorary member 
of, and we dined at, ‘The English Club ’—so called because the 
institutions of clubdom were imported from England—and weeks 
sped on in one round of gaiety. My recollections are a hazy 
kaleidoscope of balls, parties, champagne, glittering uniforms, 
magnificently furnished rooms, beautiful women blazing in 
jewels, flowers, perfumery, and music. I had been a guest at the 
Winter Palace, the Taurida Palace, the Palace of Marble, the 
Hermitage, the Fortress of SS. Peter and Paul—where, with the 
officers of the garrison, I drank Donskoi and Crimskoi champagne 
from the Don and Crimea—the Exchange, where I quaffed 
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Kisla and raspberry qvass with the merchants, and had visited the 
Summer Gardens, with the statue of Kriloff the author in his dress- 
ing-gown, in the centre. I had duly admired the statue of Peter 
the Great on its huge block of granite, and had visited fortresser 
and palaces, museums and theatres, until I was fairly worn out. 

One morning I awoke with an aching head and broken heart ; 
we had gone the night before to a ball at—somewhere—I forget, 
the names of half of them—it was not a Palace ball, but one given 
by one of the lesser aristocracy. I had been there introduced to 
Olga Baskiroff ; and for the first time in my life had toppled over 
and succumbed—I was desperately in love. She had seen how 
deeply I was smitten, and had not appeared displeased: we had 
sat out dance after dance, and as I gazed at her creamy skin and 
beautiful intellectual features, and she flashed her magnificent 
large black eyes in mine, and shook back her wealth of blue-black 
hair in which nestled a single deep-red camellia, I knew I had 
met my fate and that henceforward the world contained but 
one woman for me. In reply to my eager questions she told me 
she was the friend of Vera Labinski, the Count’s sister, and, with 
an arch smile, told me that it should not be her fault if we did 
not meet soon again—but there was a reserve and sadness about 
her that puzzled me, and I determined to ask Count Labinski 
about her. 

‘Ha! my friend,’ said Labinski, as he came into my room, ‘ you 
look played out,eh? A drive in the country will do you good. You 
know to-day we spend with my mother and sister; there I intro- 
duce you to my betrothed, then some friends come to dinner and 
we drive back by the moon. Come, the droschky is ready.’ 

Hardly had the ‘ isvostchick’ tucked the rich furs round us 
and adjured his team-—‘ Ho! little mother, ho! son of a noble 
father !’—to show their best pace, than I turned to Labinski. 
‘Count, my chum,’ as he liked being called, ‘I am in love. I love 
Olga Baskiroff with all my soul; tell me all about her, I beg.’ 

The Count started and looked keenly at me, then said simply, 
‘I tell you al! I know: she is an orphan, she is what you call 
pretty rich; she is a medical student from choice, not necessity ; 
her father died from hardship, her mother from grief. He was 
in prison over the Metchayeff seditions—Metchayeff was the 
precursor of Nihilism—but he was found innocent, so Olga could 
keep the property he left—she is a good girl > And he 
stopped abruptly. 

I could see there was something, so I said—‘ She told me she 
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was your sister’s friend; surely you can trust me.’ He hesitated 
and looked furtively round. 

‘I don’t want her to know my sister. I think—I don’t know 
—she is mixed up with Nihilists,’ 

My fears of something dreadful vanished, and I laughed 
heartily, but the Count looked grave. ‘Tell me, Count, what is 
Nihilism.’ 

‘I’m glad you ask me here, not in the palace—walls have ears, 
I do not know much. Nihilists are of two kinds, those who have 
nothing in their heads and those who have nothing in their 
pockets. Their creed is, there is nothing new, and nothing true, 
and nothing signifies: at first a mere passive negation of what 
our stern laws made everybody believe, or pretend to believe, and 
which proscribed all revolutionary works, and even philosophical 
treatises reported dangerous ; but before the assassination of the late 
Emperor a reaction had set in, and, together with much genuine 
enthusiasm for reforms of all kinds, the more active-minded 
of my compatriots began to conduct themselves like schoolboys 
suddenly relieved from the presence of a master, when the Czar 
liberated the serfs; and instead of softening the hearts of the 
Nihilists by his granting a certain measure of liberty, while 
making it evident more would follow, che late Emperor, by the 
mildness of his rule, encouraged them to adopt an attitude of 
defiance. “The Emperor threw the people their freedom as one 
throws a dog a bone to save one’s legs,” their leader Mikilailoff 
declared, by means of his secret newspaper press—Kolokol, “ The 
Bell; ” Zimla-e-vola, “ Land and Liberty,” and Veliko Russ, “ Great 
Russia.” “ This was not to be forgiven ; the Romanoffs did not fall 
from heaven; we do not want a power which offends us, which 
impedes our intellectual development and the civic and econo- 
mical development of the country; we need no Czar, no ermine 
mantle covering hereditary incapacity, no emperor anointed in the 
Cathedral of the Assumption, but a simple, earthly man, under- 
standing human life and the people by whom he should be elected. 
The emancipation of the serfs and the events following showed that 
the new government is good for nothing. There is not one class 
which Imperial power does not offend. The emancipation of the 
serfs is the first step either to a grand future or to immense mis- 
fortunes for Russia. It is for us Nihilists to choose. The eman- 

‘cipation is important because it has sown the seeds of general 
discontent towards the Government; it has alienated the propri- 
etors, hitherto its chief supporters and agents, without contenting 
the peasantry. We have land enough for tens of thousands of 
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years—if it is necessary to kill one hundred thousand landed 
proprietors, we will do so. We lost more in the Hungarian and 
Polish wars at the caprice of Nicholas without any advantage 
—slay—our association will have the annihilation of State, 
Church, Property, Marriage, and every institution on which 
Society and Government has hitherto rested.” ’ 

‘A terrible and iniquitous manifesto, Count,’ I said, when he 
ceased. ‘I can see it has deeply impressed you.’ 

‘Surely,’ he said, ‘the Czar, as symbolising everything the 
Nihilists proposed to destroy, was first of all sacrificed. Who can 
tell when the war on landed proprietors will commence? The 
lava crust is very thin; any moment the volcano of insurrection 
may burst forth—but let us not think of these things. You have 
your Irish troubles,’ he continued smiling. ‘The Nihilist leader 
Katkoff was called “ Lord Katkoff,” because he thought English 
institutions the finest in the world, and our comic journals always 
represent him with a Scotch cap on his head. Here we are. 
After dinner, when my mother and sister and betrothed have 
retired, I am giving my farewell drinking-party to my country 
bachelor friends—as a bachelor, for we shall be married soon, now ;’ 
and while I was congratulating him the Imperial droschky stopped 
at the door of his mother’s country seat. 

I had met most of the company before, and we soon entered 
the banqueting-hall. It is only fair to the Count and myself to 
say what we had, as it will account for the amount of liquid 
refreshments we required later in the evening, and for what 
followed. The table was laid in the sensible Russian fashion— 
which is now almost universally adopted in England. It was 
covered with flowers and fruits, the place of honour being held 
by delicious small melons, brought by caravan from Astrakan to 
Moscow—a distance of a thousand miles—and thence by rail to 
St. Petersburg. At the upper and lower ends of the table, though 
it was only May, were placed two china vases containing cherry 
trees in full leaf and fruit, which was afterwards gathered by the 
company. Arranged on sideboards round the room was the 
‘zakouska,’ or preliminary feast, consisting of tiny Sévres plates, 
on which were salted lemons, cherries preserved in vinegar, salted 
mushrooms, caviare, dried and pickled herrings, smoked raw ham, 
and tongue and cheese, all cut up into portions about the size of 
a die, to produce an appetite and thirst; while, in exact con- 
trariety to the French custom, small glasses of liqueurs were handed 
round before the repast. The dinner—carved on side tables— 
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commenced with shchee, the national soup, made of beef, cabbage, 
parsley, carrots, salt and ‘ English pepper,’ and eaten by noble and 
serf alike, except that in the serfs’ the beef is often omitted. 
Then rich, oily, yellow-fleshed sterlet, in shape between an eel 
and a whiting, and which, by a curious freak of nature, can exist 
only in the waters of the Volga, from which it is brought in 
water-tins. Then salt beef with sour cream and horse-radish, 
cutlets of minced beef with pickles, beef in hussar style served 
with salad of baked beetroot, stuffed carrots with sauce, croquettes 
with purée of beetroot, baked potatoes—of which the Russians 
are passionately fond—with every dish, and, finally, ‘kissil, a 
sort of blanc-mange with almond milk punch, and champagne at 
the end of the meal. 

I had been questioning my neighbour, Countess Vera Labinski, 
with all the ardour of a lover about Olga, and I could see she 
loved her, while she told me she was everything that was sweet 
and good; but she, too, was guarded in her replies, until later, 
after she had spoken to her brother, when, with a bright smile, 
she gave me a formal letter of introduction to her, addressed to 
the Hospital where she studied. The ladies retired after some 
music, and we went to the smoking-rooms to drink a ponche 
Vhonneur to Count Labinski. I have an indistinct recollection 
of what followed. I was embraced by a number of black-bearded 
Russian noblemen, and, later in the night, Labinski wept, and 
told the assembled company a moving tale of my intimate friend- 
ship with their august master the Czar, and they all sang the 
Russian equivalent for ‘He’s a jolly good fellow;’ and I invited 
the lot to come and stay at my place at home; and, somehow or 
other, in the small hours I found Labinski and myself in the 
Imperial droschky, and being driven by the ‘isvostchik’ to the 
enceinte of St. Petersburg. As we neared the suburbs Labinski 
suddenly lapsed into melody, with the result that the horse 
swerved and came crash against the chessboard-patterned post 
with a red stripe running diagonally through it, which represented 
the arms of Russia and denoted the first verst from St. Petersburg, 
and the ‘isvostchik,’ the Count, and I rolled down the grassy 
embankment of the chaussée. The ‘isvostchik’ was the first to 
recover himself, and while I hauled Labinski up the slope by the 
collar I heard him objurgating the team—‘ Ho! son of a burnt 
father. Ho! female disgrace to your family! ’—this was not exactly 
what he said, but it is near enough—and was addressed to the 
mare, who, being the most innocent of the party, as is usually 
the case whether of men or animals, naturally came in for the 
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greatest share of obloquy—‘wouldst thou upset their sainted 
Excellencies, thou wretches of no consideration ?’ 

‘ Hullo, Count,’ I said, as I saw one wheel lying on the chaussée, 
‘what’s to be done now?’ 

Labinski sat up and ruefully regarded the wreck. 

‘Here,’ I said, ‘let’s upset the droschky down the embank- 
ment, and send for it; I'll take all the blame. It’s the first 
time I have misbehaved myself since I have been the guest of 
Holy Russia. It’s Government property—nobody pays.’ 

‘We are two duffers; is that right, eh?’ responded the Count, 
and linking his arm in mine the procession started: first Labinski 
in full uniform, and I in evening dress, both very muddy; and 
then, at a respectful distance, the ‘ isvostchik,’ leading the horses ; 
and I could not help thinking of the vast difference in the 
phraseology used by the courtly ‘isvostchik,’ and that of the 
Western cowboy when he exhorts the impenitent mule. 

As we reached the soldiers on duty they promptly turned out, 
for I will undertake to say such a procession had never before 
scandalised the defenders of the Russian metropolis. The pro- 
duction of my magic passport, and a brief colloquy between 
Labinski and the officer of the guard explained matters; and he 
courteously sent a detachment with the ‘isvostchik’ and horses 
to bring on the droschky. As we stalked through the deserted 
streets of St. Petersburg we were the recipients of much official 
attention, and occasionally a figure passed us swiftly, and evidently 
passed on a signal to others in another quarter, and I could see 
we were ‘ shadowed’ until we reached the palace. 

‘Hist! take no notice,’ Labinski whispered nervously to me. 
‘Nihilist spies, watching to see who you are; they will make a 
full report at their headquarters about you to-morrow.’ 

‘Let ’em,’ I said, stifling a yawn. ‘Let’s have a small bottle 
of Crimskoi, and turn in. I want to be up early to leave my 
letter for Olga Baskiroff;’ and I slept the sleep of the just. 

I met Olga Baskiroff coming out of the Carmelite Hospital 
next day at noon, and she was not a whit less beautiful in her 
jaunty Russian costume than she had appeared in her ball-dress 
and jewels. She introduced me to her two companions, Voleska 
and Katinka Ogareff—two dimpled, laughing, mischievous Russian 
maidens, and we formed a merry quartette at lunch. I met Olga 
constantly afterwards, both in the daytime and at various balls 
and soirées. She had always skilfully parried any direct avowal 
of my evident affection for her, and had smilingly declined to 
give we her address, though J thought T could see she loved me 
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in return. She had told me there was no other man she cared 
for; and that was all I could elicit; and though both she and 
Katinka and Voleska were always pleasant, I could see there was 
some dark and mysterious shadow hovering over their young lives, 

About a week had passed, when Count Labinski came to me 
one morning looking perplexed and anxious. 

‘My betrothed has written me word she desires to see me on 
urgent business; can you excuse me to-day ?’ 

‘Surely, my dear chum,’ I replied, ‘I shall be glad of a day’s 
rest, and shall stay in all day.’ 

‘I shall be back to-morrow,’ he said, as his face brightened, 
and I settled down for a quiet day. 

‘A letter, sir,’ said the major-domo shortly after he had left. 
As I carelessly glanced at the signature, I saw it was from Olga; 
the first I had received, and I eagerly read it. It ran in English, 
which she spoke fluently : 


‘My dear Friend,—I desire to see you on matters of great 
importance. To avoid talk dine at the English Club as usual, 
then come to the street of the Limes at nine; a droschky will be 
waiting at the corner for you. A person who knows you by sight 
will accompany you, and bring you to where I shall be waiting. 


Come punctually and secretly.—Your friend, 


¢ OLGA.’ 


It was undated and unaddressed, after the manner of some 
ladies, but contained no postscript. I was too deeply in love to 
hesitate for a moment. To serve her in any way was my 
dearest wish, and I was punctual to the appointment. An elderly 
serving-man was in attendance, and silently entered the droschky 
with me. His first proceeding was to pull down the blinds, 
saying with a bow, ‘ Mademoiselle Olga’s wish.’ 

I nodded, and no further conversation ensued until, after 
about half an hour’s driving, we drew up at a house. Whether 
purposely or by accident, the street lamp was out, and all 
surrounding objects were buried in impenetrable gloom. 

‘This way, Excellency,’ my taciturn companion said, and we 
entered a room on the ground floor. It was furnished in the 
usual scanty Russian style, with ‘icons,’ or pictures of the 
saints, on the walls, the wooden floor polished with bee’s-wax. 
‘Sit down.’ As I did so I moved the mechanism of the arm- 
chair ; its arms closed round me, and I was locked as if in a vice; 
and before I could utter a cry, or struggle, I felt it swiftly 

descending. The rapidity of the descent, which must have been 
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some twenty feet, took my breath away, and when I looked 
amazedly round, I saw I was in a large subterranean chamber, 
surrounded by a number of men in black masks; while, at the 
end of the room, looking pale and sorrowful, Olga was standing, 
somewhat apart from Katinka and Voleska, who looked serious 
and subdued; all three were unmasked. 

‘Unloose and search him,’ said the leader, who was dis- 
tinguished from the others by holding a revolver in his hand. 
The shock of being betrayed by Olga had stunned me, and I made 
no resistance—in fact, I saw to have done so would have been 
futile. With practised hands two searched me, while the others 
stood ready to spring on me if I made the least resistance. 
Watch, chain, letters, cigarette and card cases, money—the usual 
contents of a gentleman’s pockets—were contemptuously piled in 
aheap. At last the searchers came on the thin silver case con- 
taining my passport, and which was hidden in an inner pocket ; 
this was at once seized, and a buzz of satisfaction ran through the 
group of men as several clustered round the leader to examine it. 
After a crucial examination the leader stepped up to me and 
placed the cold muzzle of the revolver tomy forehead. ‘ We do not 
value your life a straw,’ he said in English, with a strong Russian 
accent ; ‘ tell me fully what this passport means ; who are you who 
can come and go through the barriers of St. Petersburg unques- 
tioned ; why the tyrant give you this; what devilment you serve 
him to make him grateful; who of us you betray in England ?’ he 
hissed, as his black eyes glared at me through the mask—‘ you 
English mouchard, police spy, eh ?’ 

I was so astounded at this accusation that I could only stare 
blankly at him. 

‘You no answer; see, I make your lover, Olga ’—he laughed 
sneeringly as he saw me start—‘ and the other two medical students 
torture you, vivisect you—you die slowly—in your death you useful 
to science, not your life. Bah! you not the first,’ and he pointed 
to a long black table, bloodstained in places, and to boxes of glit~ 
tering amputating and other knives, and I could see he was 
terribly in earnest. 

Without saying a word, though they were deadly pale and 
trembled, Katinka and Voleska commenced putting on the canvas 
arm-bandages reaching from wrist to elbow, which are worn before 
commencing surgical operations. Olga clasped her hands before 
her face, and the tears trickled down. Indignation overcame my 
horror. 

‘ You spiteful cats, I won’t be vivisected!’ I roared. ‘ Confound 
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science, and your beastly politics too; Olga, you perfidious little 
wretch, I’m ashamed of you.’ 

‘Seize him, Ilovaiski and Pougatcheff, briefly ordered the 
leader, and in a moment the two brawny ex-serfs had me fast. 
‘ Now, will you answer? IfI believe your statement you shall not 
be vivisected, merely shot—in any case you die.’ 

I eagerly grasped even at this straw, for it is not a nice contem- 
plation to a middle-aged English gentleman that he is going to be 
vivisected by two scientific enthusiasts, no matter how fair. And, 
besides, there was no harm in telling ; so, as succinctly as I could, 
I gave an account of the luncheon and my accidental encounter 
with the Czar. 

‘There’s a letter from my housekeeper, Mrs. Dawkins, amongst 
that pile,’ I added, nodding, for I was held fast, to my possessions 
on the table, ‘which will indirectly confirm what I say. I only 
received it yesterday.’ Dawkins, after the manner of some elderly 
females, had gone over the points of the luncheon in it anew, 
with all the zest of an Englishwoman who loves a lord. It was 
read and commented upon, and while it was being translated into 
Russian, for the benefit of those who did not understand English, 
I felt my two guards’ hold insensibly relax. I had not been the 
pupil of the Tipton Slasher for nothing, so, with a double twist 
of the ancles, I upset Messrs. Ilovaiski and Pougatcheff on the 
floor, and gave the leader a scientific upper-cut just below the 
elbow of his right arm, with my anticipated result, that his revolver 
jumped from his grasp into mine. It is a pretty little tap when 
administered neatly and scientifically, and generally results in the 
transfer of portable property. Before his yell had ceased I had 
leapt alongside of Olga, and, for a moment, as I braced my back 
against the wall and faced them, I had some idea of shooting Olga 
and four of the Nihilists, and myself with the last barrel. After 
the momentary confusion ceased, and Messrs. Pougatcheff and 
Ilovaiski had picked themselves up from the floor, all the band, 
except the leader, recoiled before the revolver. He addressed 
me blandly: 

‘You are a brave man, Englishman, it is a pity you must still 
die. I believed your statements, without the corroborative letter. 
You needn’t kill Olga, she was bound by her allegiance to the 
Nihilist Order to bring you here—it was only what you English 
call “ all in the day’s work.”’ 

I looked at her; she had fainted; but, as a matter of course, 
no one noticed such a trivial detail. 

* Still you must die—fighting, since yon have willed it so,’ 
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‘Confound all of you!’ I again roared; ‘you are an un- 
grateful lot of beasts. The only two occasions I have met any of 
you, and extremes meet, was when I put up the Czar and helped 
that frowsy swindler, Lenko Boscovitch, and all the thanks I get 
is you are going to have a rough and tumble fight with me, and 
scrag me—come on !’ 

To my surprise, instead of rushing in—for while I had been 
speaking they had heen expanding like a fan round me, at a 
signal from their leader—and I knew them to be utterly reckless 
brave men—he held up his hand, and I heard the name Lenko 
Boscovitch repeated by several in tones of surprise. 

The leader said: ‘ Perhaps, Englishman, there is a chance for 
your life. I don’t want to take it, for you are brave—though your 
race is that.’ (You can’t bow to compliments very well, when you 
are pointing a revolver at the utterer of them.) ‘ And you are only 
an ass where we thought you were a tiger, You said you helped 
Lenko Boscovitch ; tell us all, and remember we can verify here 
your statement.’ 

‘Well, call those black-muzzled retainers of yours the other 
side of the room, and I'll do so.’ 

He gave a command in Russian, and they ranged themselves 
against the opposite wall, one or two thrusting back, in their long 
untanned leather boots, the long knives they had all drawn. 

‘ Be brief,’ he commanded, while I took advantage of the lull 
to place myself behind the dissecting-table—Katinka and Voleska, 
with commendable forethought, had already disappeared under it 
—and I grasped the longest and brightest of the amputating- 
knives with my disengaged hand, which preparations the leader 
(from whom I never took my eyes) noted with a grim smile. 

‘ Well, I was one day in Soho; went there for one of the foreign 
dinners to be got there.’ 

He nodded impatiently. ‘Tell your tale in Russian.’ 

I nodded, and continued—‘ There was a feliow asleep at the 
table next to me—he was very poorly dressed ; the waiter sheok 
him roughly and woke him; he started up with a bewildered stare. 
“ Where is my friend?” he gasped. 

‘Gone an hour ago,” the waiter replied roughly. “He paid 
the reckoning, and gave me a shilling to let you sleep an hour. 
Time is up. You must go.” 

‘ While the waiter was speaking he had been anxiously search- 
ing in all his pockets. “ Drugged, robbed, of all,” he gasped. 
* T am ruined.” 

‘The waiter grinned derisively ; but I saw he was a gentleman 
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and that his distress was genuine. My excellent and cheap 
dinner had warmed my heart, for I had just finished, and I spoke 
to him in Russian and left the café with him. To cut the story 
short, I lent him four pounds two and sixpence good English 
money, which he swore he would repay ina few days. I kept the 
appointment he made, for he seemed a genuine honest gentleman 
down in his luck, but he never turned up and I never heard of 
him again. I was sorry, not for the money, but because I took a 
liking to and believed in the man and wanted to help him ;’ and 
for a moment I forgot my present position as I regretfully thought 
how I had been misled by his courtly ways and seeming honesty. 

‘Englishman,’ the leader replied, in a voice that trembled with 
emotion, while a hoarse mutter of surprise and satisfaction rolled 
along the phalanx arrayed against the wall, ‘your life is safe.’ 
Mdlles. Katinka and Voleska promptly crawled from under the 
torture-table ; while Olga, who had recovered her senses, gave a 
little ery of joy. 

The leader took off his mask and I could see the likeness. 
‘Lenko Boscovitch is my brother; he is Prince Demetrieff- 
Mamonoff, and was one of the leaders of our cause. He was sent 
to England with other brethren to shadow the Czar on his visit. 
The man who drugged and robbed him—where you saw him—of 
papers which sent numbers of our brethren to unknown scaffolds 
in the tyrant’s dungeons, was a traitor to our cause ; he has since 
died on that table.’ (A gasping shriek from Voleska and Katinka, as 
they convulsively pressed their hands to their eyes as if to shut out 
some horrible sight, told me too plainly what his fate had been.) 
The leader went on, not heeding the interruption. ‘The next 
day he was arrested on a false charge of forging rouble-notes, and 
was hurried to Russia by the secret police; he is now slowly 
rotting in the quicksilver mines of Siberia, his teeth and nails are 
gone, and, were there a heaven, he would pray to it for a release 
to his sufferings.’ 

The motionless phalanx against the wall groaned and cursed, 
the women moaned and sobbed. 

‘ Here are the proofs of what Isay. Secretary Netchayeff, open 
the safe marked “ England,” and produce the necessary documents.’ 

The man at the head of the row of masked figures stepped 
forward, and for the first time I noticed a row of ponderous safes 
labelled with the names of the different countries of Europe. As 
he opened the safe marked * England,’ I saw maps of London, a 
mass of papers and books, and piles of English gold packed in 
neat rouleaux, and packets of English silver and bank-notes ready 
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for any brother ordered there. The secretary handed a roll of 
papers to the leader, who beckoned to Olga to give them to me. 

‘You hold them so that I can read them,’ I said to her. She 
meekly obeyed, and I ran my eye over them. The last report he 
had sent in contained a full memorandum of his meeting with me 
and a warm account of the little kindness I had shownhim. I had 
forgotten to give him my name and address, but he mentioned 
the appointment he was intending to keep, when he had obtained 
funds from the Nihilist treasury. I looked up. I felt I was 
entirely at their mercy, and must trust them unreservedly, or not 
at all; so with an affectation of bonhomie I threw the revolver 
and amputation-knife on the table. ‘ All right,’ I said. 

‘ Though we are Nihilists we are not thieves,’ the leader said 
—I disclaimed this statement mentally. ‘Secretary, pay the 
Englishman the money he lent my brother.’ 

I pocketed the money, and took my belongings, which were 
gravely handed to me, with affected nonchalance and bowed. 

‘We must keep your passport till the grand council of the 
Nihilists decide on it. I know, for Olga’s sake, you will be silent. 
You will join us in one toast,’ the leader said, ‘and then you 


‘shall be set free.—To the regeneration of Russia!’ 


‘ Certainly,’ I said fervently, for I thought it could not be in 
greater need of regeneration. 

The other end man of the phalanx came forward—they evidently 
stood in order of their rank—and produced a tray and a number of 
large horn cups. Man number two filled them with qvass. ‘Take 
this cup,’ I heard Voleska’s voice say, as she filled two silver 
goblets on a tray behind me with Donskoi champagne, for the 
leader and myself. Katinka carried the tray to the chief, and 
then brought it to me. 

‘Let every man drain his cup,’ the leader shouted, ‘to the 
regeneration of Russia!’ 

My throat and mouth were parched with the long excitement, 
and I drained mine to the dregs; in a moment my head swam, the 
objects in the room bobbed up and down, I reeled for a moment to 
and fro, and fell unconscious. The last I remember, sounding 
muffled and far off, were the shouted words, ‘ The regeneration of 
Russia!’ The powerful drug Katinka had put in at a private 
signal from the prince had done its work. 

When I recovered I found myself in a very unpleasant place 
indeed— it was dark ; to put it mildly, it was noisome, for it con- 
tained the forty-nine stinks supposed to appertain to the town of 


‘Cologne, with several addenda; it was confined; I threw out my 
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arm, my hand struck against the slimy wall; it was hard—both 
my fate and the board I was lying on. I sat up and shouted. A 
Russian policeman put his head in at the trap that opened in the 
upper part of the door. * Where am I?’ I asked, much relieved 
to see the uniform representing law and order, diluted mixtures 
of which are to be found in the Russian metropolis. 

‘Where? idiot of an English sailor, why, the police-cell, of 
course—found drunk and incapable on the quay.’ 

I had put on a blue serge suit, instead of usual evening dress, 
s0 as to obey Olga’s wish for secrecy. 

‘What!’ I said amazedly, as I felt in my pockets. Alack and 
alas, I had not a single copeck! Somebody, to use the American 
expression, ‘ had gone through me,’ after the Nihilists had deposited 
me, with due regard to the appropriateness of things, on the 
‘English quay.’ I shall never know whether watch, rings, and 
money went to swell the Nihilist exchequer, though, after what 
Prince Mamonoff said, I give them the benefit of the doubt; or 
whether the Russian police or the casual tramp relieved me. 
And, worse than all, I was like a monkey without its tail—my 
talisman, my passport, was in the hands of the Nihilists. I could 
only wait developments and nurse my aching head; but my heart- 
ache was worse—my idol, Glga, was shattered. 

It was grey morning when I awoke, and not long afterwards I 
was gruffly called, as the door opened. Two gendarmes were in 
attendance, and I was marched between them down a long stone- 
paved corridor and into the courtyard of the police-station. I 
found there a motley crowd, the ordinary riffraff of a dock-side 
suburb of a great river town, locked up for being drunk and dis- 
orderly—a sprinkling of sailors, and, to my surprise, a few gentle- 
men. 
‘Surely they will bail us,’ I thought, as recollections of youth- 
ful escapades came to me ; but I was rudely disappointed. 

A bundle of brooms lay in a heap in one corner of the yard. 
‘ Now then, drunkards, shoulder your brooms,’ was the order. I 
gasped as I remembered the delightful sumptuary law that is in 
force at St. Petersburg. The paternal Russian Government show- 
ing a noble disinterestedness, so different from our sordid govern- 
ment at home, which demands ‘five shillings, and don’t do it 
again,’ or the sterner ‘forty shillings or a month,’ in accordance 
with the interview you have had beforehand with the immaculate 
policeman who had taken you. The Russian Government disdains 
draining you of your cash, but provides you with a broom, no 
matter what your social status, and sets you to clean her Patri- 
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archal streets. While these thoughts were passing through what I 
once regarded as my intellect, my more nimble and practised com: 
panions had chosen their brooms, leaving two, which a dapper little 
Frenchman and I gingerly picked up. I am not a connoisseur in 
brooms, but I can safely answer that mine was, without exception, 
the most disreputable-looking broom ever handled. The French= 
man had the twin, but mine gloried in its bad pre-eminence. 

‘I’m the guest of the great White Czar, and no mistake,’ I 
thought. ‘A palace and a police cell—a brougham and a broom— 
this is indeed a treat.’ My philosophical reflections were inter- 
rupted by an incident not unconnected with the point of a 
gendarme’s sword—it is wonderful how quickly you see the point 
of some things—and the procession started. 

We were marched through several streets until we reached 
our field of action, and were arranged in a line across the broad 
thoroughfare. I glanced at my brothers in affliction on each 
side of me—one was a very frowsy caftan-clad moujik, the other 
was the dapper little Frenchman, wielder of the twin broom. 
‘Sebastopol and Moscow are avenged,’ I bitterly thought, as I 
heard him sacréing, while I remarked, ‘Godfrey Daniel!’ and 
commenced to sweep the muddy road. ‘Cheer up,’ I said 
in French, ‘it’s fine healthy exercise.’ He promptly uncorked 
the vials of his wrath: ‘His Léonie was all that was distinguée 
and charmante, but his sacré-blew mama-in-law, hélas!’ and I 
learned that she had been interfering in the domestic ménage, and 
he, Jules, had been worsted in the war of words, and had fled into 
the night to seek comfort in the flowing bowl, and that he had 
snapped his fingers at-a gendarme, evidently with an hereditary 
hatred of Frenchmen, who had incontinently locked him up. My 
sympathetic listening to his woes, as I scrubbed the lean earth, 
was interrupted by the ripple of silvery laughter, and I looked up 
to see those two Nihilist maidens, Katinka and Voleska, who had 
come out of their way as they went to the Carmelite Hospital to 
see the fun. 

‘Don’t speak to me, you deceitful hussies!’ I roared, as I shook 
the disreputable mud-covered broom at them. Voleska laughed till 
she cried, and Katinka leaned against the lamp-post and screamed. 

‘Silence in the ranks, rapscallions!’ shouted the sergeant com- 
manding ; ‘ pile your brooms.’ I threw mine on the heap in a cart. 
© Catch hold of those wheelbarrows, fall in line, first man march 
back to the police-station.’ ‘Sometimes effect precedes cause,’ 
I thought, as I looked at my wheelbarrow—‘ wheelbarrow effect— 
myself cause—thank goodness! here we are and I can get off now.’ 
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‘1’ll wait for you,’ whispered the Frenchman, asthe natnes and 
addresses were rapidly taken down, and I came last on the list. 
I thanked him with a grateful look, and my late companions 
rapidly dispersed. But my special troubles were not yet ended. 
Without thinking, I gave my right address at the Palace in the 
Nevskoi Prospect ; the inspector on duty glared at me through 
his gold-rimmed spectacles. I saw my error—it was much the 
same as when I recollected a very disreputable and brazen Fenian, 
at the time of the rising in Dublin in 1867, giving his name as 
Lord Abercorn and his address at the Viceregal Lodge, when he 
was arrested—which name and address, the police-inspector after- 
wards solemnly assured the magistrate, ‘ the police had, on inquiries, 
ascertained to be false ;’ and I was about to be put back for con- 
tumacy and inquiries, when I bethought me of Mrs. Dawkins’ 
letter, the only,thing left to me, and on showing them the address 
they came to the sapient conclusion that I was a tutor they had 
known officially—Jack Stonybroke, whilom of Caius—and curtly 
told me to be off. My friendly Frenchman was outside, and as I 
had told him how I had been robbed we had a welcome glass of 
vodka, and after a ‘ brush up’ I returned to the palace. 

Although it was early I found Count Labinski already returned. 
He flew at me and embraced me warmly. I did not mind on this 
special occasion ; he was pale and anxious, though he brightened 
up considerably. 

‘ My friend, my betrothed and sister and I are in great trouble. 
They had received an anonymous letter, warning them that you 
were in great danger of the Nihilists, and the writer begged them 
to ask you to return to England at once. I hurried back, but 
you had gone out; you did not return all night; if anything 
should happen to you or the passport I should have to kill myself, 
else the Czar would send me to Siberia. See, courtiers never 
know when the claws will show through the glove ;’ and he opened 
a ring he habitually wore, showing me a tiny fang. ‘If the 
Emperor uttered the word “ Siberia,” I press that poison fang ;’ 
and he shuddered. 

‘Oh,’ I gasped in horror; ‘my poor dear chum, I have seen the 
Nihilists ; I cannot tell you anything, but they have got my passport.’ 

The Count gave a little gasping sob and swooned. I hastily 
used all the remedies I could think of, and brought him to. 

‘Count, dear Count, it may not be so bad; find out for me 
Prince Mamonoff ; I will beg him to restore it.’ 

‘What,’ he shouted, ‘ Demetrieff-Mamonoff’s brother ?’ 
‘Yes,’ 
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t Why, he is my betrothed’s uncle. I will go to him at once, 
and throw myseif at his feet. Your English face is so unlike 
any Nihilist’s they cannot make use of the passport ;’ and, seizing 
his hat, he hurried from the palace. 

My reflections were not enviable, and I determined to return to 
England at once. I sat down and wrote a heart-broken letter to 
Olga, telling her I should for ever remain single for her sake ; that 
I forgave her and loved her. I then wrote various letters of fare- 
well, and while engaged on the last the Count returned. He 
was deadly pale, and trembled convulsively. Without saying a 
word he went to the buffet and drained a tumbler of brandy ; 
then he turned to me; twice he tried to speak. Then, in a husky 
voice, so different from his usual bright, chirping accents, he said 
to me, as, with nerveless uncertain hands, he fumbled at his 
breast pocket, ‘ Here is the passport; I have had to pay a deadly 
price for it. I know too much, and I have been compelled to 
take the oaths, or die. Iam nowa Nihilist ;’ and the poor little 
courtier broke down and cried bitterly. 

We looked at each other blankly for some minutes. 

‘See,’ I said, as I pointed to the pile of letters—to his rela- 
tions, amongst others. He nodded: he understood. 

‘It is better so,’ he replied ; ‘ when will you return ?’ 

‘Though I shall be deeply grieved to leave you, my dear 
chum,’ I said affectionately, ‘the sooner the better; to-morrow; 
you must come over and visit me.’ 

‘You forget I am not my own master now,’ he replied sadly ; 
‘if my masters, the Nihilists, let me, I will.’ 

‘To make sure the passport is safe, I shall return it to the 
Ambassador, with my best thanks, as soon as I get back,’ I said to 
him next day. He brightened up, and he gave mean affectionate 
farewell. 

And about a week after I reached London I sent the passport 
back with a respectful and warm letter of thanks, saying I did 
not intend to visit Russia again, and preferred it should be re- 
turned to the Czar; and received a gracious letter in reply. 

Thank goodness, I have severed my connection with Russia! 
The hospitality of the Great Power of the North was magnificent, 
generous and splendid, but—one needs a long spoon to sup with 
the devil. 

Some time after I had written the above, I was sitting in my 
lonely bachelor chambers in London—for I could not bear the 
solitude of my home, where I had hoped to take my beloved Olga— 
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and I Was a saddened, solitary, wearied man, and I sat leaning 
my head on my hand, lost in sad thought. The door softly 
opened, and Olga, bright, radiant and blushing with shy happiness, 
stood before me. 

I sprang up with a glad cry; she came to me and nestled in 
my arms. 

‘Beloved,’ she said, ‘Prince Mamonoff and the Nihilists send 
me to you as your bride. I have brought my fortune with me. 
They have absolved me from my vows, and I am yours for ever.’ 
Silence too sweet for words lasted longer than I can say. Then 
she whispered, ‘Poor dear little Count Labinski is not to be 
molested; he has married Prince Mamonoff’s niece, and after a 
while they are coming to visit us in England.’ 

‘We will be married next week, darling,’ I replied, as I saw 
her into her carriage. 

SAUMAREZ DE HAVILLAND, 





Balloon Storp. 


SrraNnGE and fearful rumours were flying about the countty; the 
labourers when out after dusk looked uneasily over their shoulders ; 
many of the women refused to stir from their cottages on the hill- 
side. For an awful sight had been seen of late, floating in the 
still, thundery atmosphere—a large balloon, from which flame 
and horrible lights had proceeded at night—and a shepherd, who 
had come down from the mountain tops, had declared that, when 
on a lofty crag, he had seen this ghostly balloon descend so low that 
he had looked into the car; sulphurous fumes were emitted there- 
from ; weird, lurid flashes were given forth; and, lying at full length, 
was something white, and still, and terrible. 

But this was notall. The silence of the night had been broken 
by moaning and groaning, and a dishevelled shadowy man—or spirit 
—had been seen looking up to heaven with streaming eyes and 
clasped hands, as he ran wildly from rock to rock in the vain 
effort to follow the balloon. 


Towards dusk a young girl rushed into the village crying, ‘It 
is coming down! it is caught on the rocks!’ 

There was no need to ask what had caught, for everyone knew. 
The entire population left their occupations and followed her, 
scrambling up the mountain side in their eagerness to be first. 
There lay the huge balloon, tossing from side to side, until at 
length it settled down on the ground. Before anyone could 
approach, a gaunt skeleton-like figure rushed up, as it seemed, 
from the earth beneath, crying, ‘ Keep away, keep away!’ 

Twilight had now disappeared ; in the darkness the aérolite 
and the ropes shone like vivid fire. The villagers were awestruck, 
none ventured to come near. The wild man knelt beside the car, 
and as he looked into it exclaimed loudly, ‘I call you and heaven 
to witness that I killed her; I killed her!’ 

At the sound of his voice the spell was broken, the people 
surrounded him. A young woman of surpassing beauty lay dead 
in the car; in her hand she clasped a withered lily. 

The sight of her suddenly aroused in the villagers the wildest 
fury; one of those strange bursts of passion swept over them 
simultaneously, which, in the history of nations, are sometimes so 
unaccountable and yet are of such terrible account. 


F 
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‘ He has murdered her, they yelled in their peculiar patois; 
‘ we will kill him.’ 

‘Who was she ?’ they demanded of the stranger. 

‘She was my wife.’ 

‘Hang him!’ shouted one. ‘Throw him over the cliffs!’ said 
another, and a wild tumult arose. 

Meantime the women, with gentle hands, had taken up the 
body and laid it on the grass. A breeze sprang up, the balloon 
gave convulsive heaves and, after some few moments of struggling, 
tore itself away. It ascended rapidly, becoming a sheet of flame, 
a loud roar was heard as of an explosion, and then total darkness 
succeeded. 

The fury of the mob increased. ‘ Kill him!’ they shouted un- 
animously. 

The stranger folded his arms across his wasted chest, and said 
with something of dignity, and in a singularly refined voice, ‘ Do 
with me as you will.’ 

The women lingered near the body, but the men took him at 
his word and began to hurry him down the slopes towards ‘the 
village. Seeing how heavily his feet dragged, they roughly seized 
him by the elbows and pushed him along. A dark figure was seen 
coming to meet them; it was the Curé. 

‘What is this, my children?’ he asked. A babel of tongues 
endeavoured to explain, but the good priest understood one thing 
if he understood nothing else, and this was that a fellow-creature 
was in urgent danger, and needed instant deliverance. 

He made the men loose their hold. 

‘This man shall be my prisoner,’ he said; ‘if justice require 
him to be given up, I will give him up to the proper authorities, 
though not to you. Do you all wish to be murderers ?’ 

‘He is a murderer on his own confession,’ they replied. 

‘And who are you that you should be avengers of blood?’ 
said the priest sternly. ‘Bring him to my house, and I will be 
responsible that he is forthcoming when necessary.’ 

The excitement had now given place to a sullen silence, which 
continued until the Curé’s door was reached. Then the black- 
smith came forward and related how the dead body had been left 
alone on the mountain side, for the women had descended. i 

‘Let it be brought down,’ said the priest. 

A murmur arose among the crowd. They were grossly super- 
stitious and no one would touch it ; they affirmed that this balloon 
and all belonging to it was the work of the devil. 

‘She must be buried,’ said the Curé. ‘ Will no one go?’ 
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No one answered. 

‘I will go myself,’ he continued; ‘I think I can carry her.’ 

A feeling of shame overcame the blacksmith. 

‘I will accompany you,’ he said. 

‘Good,’ replied the priest. ‘Keep the man in safe custody 
until I return.’ 

They took a rope and bound the culprit hand and foot to the 
palings ; the moon had risen and shone on his face; he looked 
like St. Sebastian in his agony; but he spoke no word and did 
not ask to be released. The entire population waited during what 
seemed to them hours, until the slow tramp of footsteps was heard, 
and the priest and blacksmith appeared bearing their burden, 
which they placed on the ground. 

‘Bury her,’ said the crowd with one voice. 

‘Impossible,’ returned the priest. ‘The matter must be fully 
investigated before she is put underground.’ 

Again a tumult arose, wilder than before. The people were 
wrought up to a pitch of delirious excitement and terror. Men 
raved and declared this unhallowed corpse in their midst would 
bring ruin and blight on their crops; women wailed and sobbed. 

The priest rapidly revolved the case in his mind. He knew 
that this ignorant, uneducated populace would lay everything that 
might befall them in the way of calamity to the account of the 
dead woman. He was a new-comer, and was trying hard to raise 
their ideas. Of the two evils he resolved to choose the least, 
knowing that if necessary the body could be exhumed. 

‘I will bury her,’ he said at length. 

Then the stranger lifted an agonised face towards him. 

‘For the love of God let me kiss her first,’ he said. 

The priest came to him; his face darkened as he saw the tight 
cords. 

‘Shame!’ he exclaimed. ‘Shame on you to bind the man 
thus cruelly !’ 

He cut the ropes and helped the stranger towards the spot 
where the woman lay. He knelt down and kissed her reverently. 
‘Do as you will, now,’ he said. 

‘Bring torches,’ said the priest, and in a few moments a body 
of men came forward bearing flaming pine torches, and spades, 
and pickaxes. In solemn procession they entered the pine-woods, 
chanting a low dirge: a shallow grave was dug, the body placed 
reverently in it, covered with sweet scented pine-needles, and then 
with earth, and all was over. The crowd dispersed and went to 
their homes ; the priest and the stranger knelt beside the grave, 
B2 
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‘Come home with me,’ said the former at length; ‘ you aré 
starving for want of food.’ 

‘Tam,’ said the man. ‘ But, believing me a murderer, will 
you take me into your home ?’ 

‘T will.’ 

He led him to his house, for he was too weak to walk alone, and 
gave him soup and wine, then, bidding him sleep, locked the door 
and left him whilst he wrote to the authorities at the nearest town. 

The next morning he walked in his garden at daybreak ; the 
fresh mountain air, pine-scented, blew softly. Seeing the prisoner’s 
white face at. the window he opened his door and bade him join 
him. After scrutinising the man’s countenance attentively he 
exclaimed : ‘ You have not the face of a murderer.’ 

‘But I killed my wife. Listen, I will tell you everything, and 
as truly as I should do under seal of confession. Five years ago 
I first saw her. You have seen her dead ; perhaps you can imagine 
how lovely she was alive.’ 

‘TI can.’ 

‘She was a country girl: I came from Paris, a scholar, a man 
of means and leisure. I loved her as soon as I saw her; she re- 
turned my affection and we were married shortly. Her parents 
gave a ready assent; I had no parents, so there was no impedi- 
ment in our way. But as soon as we were married I was bitten 
by a craze—a madness, rather—for chemical and scientific experi- 
ments. I gave up my whole time, my whole fortune, to expensive 
essays in different ways which generally failed, but which cost me 
thousands. At last I determined to invent a balloon of a new 
description, a self-guiding, controllable balloon, the properties of 
which should be indestructible owing to the case and the ropes 
being chemically prepared. I tried and tried, and at last seemed 
near success. But by this time I had spent every farthing, and 
ruin stared me in the face. Was I to let my grand discovery 
perish for the sake of a little present comfort? I asked this of 
my wife. She said no. So we lived on dry bread, and, sooner 
than let my furnace go out, I broke up our furniture and fed the 
fire with it.’ 

The priest’s face grew very stern, but he kept silence. 

‘I had never lost my love for my wife, but I had forgotten it— 
put it on one side. She must have been ill then, though I did 
not see it. I thought of nothing but my cherished invention, for 
I saw it was rapidly approaching perfection. Then came a day 
when it was finished, quite finished, and on this day we had eaten 
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our last crust and burnt our last stick. Our home was empty; 
but, what matter? I had achieved my purpose,’ 

He paused. 

‘ Continue,’ said the priest. 

‘IT came in, full of joy, to tell my wife. I saw her stretched 
on the ground. I spoke to her. She made no reply. She was 
dead.’ 

Out of sheer pity his hearer could make no comment; the 
agony on the man’s face spoke for itself. 

‘Then all my love came back in tenfold force. I suppose I 
have been mad since, I do not know. I had no money to bury 
her with. I knew that in the country place where we lived I was 
hated and feared by my neighbours as a man who practised 
devilish arts, and that not one of them would give me either 
money or help. I had not the strength to dig a grave. Sol 
resolved to commit her to the care of heaven and do the severest 
penance possible to me. I would resign my invention and make 
it her grave. I placed a lily in her hand, laid her down gently 
in the car, and set it adrift.’ 

‘This was indeed severe pénance.’ 

‘But my sin found me out. Instead of bearing her body 
gently out to sea and depositing her there, as I had hoped and 
prepared for, the wind veered within half an hour, and, when I 
heard strange reports of a fearful balloon amongst the mountains, 
I knew that it was mine. The sea and the earth had refused to 
cover the dead. I followed as best I could, living on roots and 
berries ; and, if torture bring pardon, surely I have suffered enough 
to atone for my sin. Still, not the less was I her murderer.’ 

The Curé stretched out his hand and took that of the other 
man. 


Two hours later came the authorities. 
‘Where is the prisoner ?’ they asked. 
‘He is dead!’ said the priest solemnly. 


A, HARCOURT ROE, 





WM Wed for the Night. 


No wonder they say that the rush up the river is overdone! 
Here we were at Moulsey, twelve o’clock at night, pouring cats 
and dogs, and not a bed in the place. That sort of thing might 
suit Simmons—he says he is fond of roughing it, and he may be 
for all I care—but it does not suit me. Of course the last train 
had gone. I knew it would be gone when we were at Sunbury. 
I suppose it was my misfortune rather than my fault that. his 
opinion happened to be exactly the opposite of mine. 

‘It’s no good stopping here ;’ that was what he had remarked 
when we were at Sunbury. ‘I believe the last train goes some- 
thing after nine.’ 

I found out afterwards that the last train leaves at nine 
minutes to eleven; at that time it was ten! 

‘ The place is sure to be crowded to the garrets. If we put it 
on a bit we shall easily be able to catch the last at Hampton 
Court, especially with this current carrying us along. And if the 
worst comes to the worst, we shall find plenty of beds.’ 

The worst had come to the worst, and so far from finding 
plenty of beds, we had evidently not even the slightest chance of 
finding one. After almost breaking our backs we found out, too 
late, that the last train left Hampton Court at 11.5, not a quarter 
of an hour after the last left Sunbury, a good four miles away. 
When we had run from the boat to the station as though we had 
been flying for our lives, after a long day’s pull in a red-hot sun, 
we got to the station just in time to see them put the gaslights 
out. 

‘Ah!’ observed the station-master when he saw our plight, 
‘you've done it now! If you kept it up like that you might 
catch the train by the time it gets to Ditton.’ 

I am not of a sanguinary disposition as a rule, but at that 
moment I could have killed that man. 

‘Well,’ he added in a sympathetic kind of way, ‘there’s one 
thing sure, you won’t. get no beds here!’ 

‘No bed!’ Icried. ‘ Why, my friend said that we should be 
sure to find plenty of beds at Hampton Court!’ 

‘I don’t know anything about Hampton Court; you might, 
but I shouldn’t like to try. But that you won’t get one at 
Moulsey I do know. I’ve never known the place so full before; 
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and that’s saying something at this time of the year. At the 
“ Castle” there’s a party of gentlemen sleeping on the tables and 
the floors.’ 

We found it to be literally the case. We even solicited to be 
also allowed to take up our night’s quarters upon a table ora 
floor. But the landlord did not seem to see his way. He sug- 
gested that we should try our luck at the tavern on the other 
side of the road. There they treated our overtures with the 
loftiest scorn. They explained that the idea of being able to find 
a bed in Moulsey was most absurd. . As we ourselves did not see 
the absurdity quite at first, we went on new discoveries. It was 
while our last humble application was being received with some- 
thing that was very like a volley of abuse, as though the offer of 
half a sovereign apiece for a night’s shelter was an insult of the 
basest kind, that it began to rain. 

‘It strikes me that we had better have a try at Hampton 
Court. It seems to me that Moulsey is about played out. The 
inhabitants have waxed fat, and kick!’ 

This was the remark that Simmons made as he turned up the 
collar of his coat. 

‘Oh, by all means, let us try a stroll through Hampton Court. 
I can scarcely drag one leg after another, but that’s no matter. 
And it’s such a nice, genial sort of place for a stroll in the small 
hours of a dampish morning ; give a mad dog the horrors!’ 

Simmons laughed. Simmons is the sort of man who would 
laugh at the funeral of his dearest friend. We strolled towards 
Hampton Court. We had not gone half a dozen yards when the 
rain improved in quality and quantity, and began to come down 
in buckets full. 

‘I may mention,’ I remarked, ‘though I need not, for you 
are aware of the fact already, that when I get a trifle damp I 
suffer from rheumatics fora week. And when I get wet through— 
and you could wring a pailfull out of me already—lI suffer like 
blue blazes for at least a year. Not, however, that it is a matter 
of the slightest consequence to you.’ 

Simmons laughed again. That’s just the sort of man that 
Simmons is—he would laugh at the execution of his own mother. 
By the time that we reached Hampton Court Bridge it would not 
have been by any means a proof of my insanity if I had thrown 
myself into the river to dry. Cataracts were running down all 
round me. Simmons, however, seemed perfectly unconcerned. 
It is my firm conviction that if he had only dared—advisedly I 
say. dared—he would have suggested our walking up to town. 
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As we were crossing the bridge suddenly a figure rose up at 
my side, coming I really do not know from where, and caught me 
by the arm. 

‘Excuse me, gentlemen; excuse me if I intrude.’ 

The speaker was a tall man, dressed in a long frock coat and 
a high top hat. He had no umbrella, and he had not even con- 
descended to turn up the collar of his coat. I noticed one thing 
as I looked at him—that he seemed equally moist within and 
without. 

‘My name is Norton—Geoffrey Norton, late of the—of the ’°—~ 
hiccup—‘ 13th Fusiliers!’ 

Decidedly there was a conspicuous hiccup in his speech. I 
expected that this announcement would be followed by an appli- 
cation for the price of a bed. He could hardly, under the cir- 
cumstances, have had the assurance to ask for a drink. I was 
considerably and agreeably mistaken. 

‘I happened to be having a little °— hiccup—‘ conversation with 
a friend in the bar of the “Carnarvon Arms,” when I heard you 
ask for a room. Gentlemen, this is a beastly night, not fit for a 
dog. I shall be delighted to offer you shelter beneath my’— 
hiccup—‘ humble roof—late of the 13th Fusiliers.’ 

I looked at Simmons and Simmons looked at me. 

‘May I ask, Mr. Norton, if you live in the neighbour- 
hood ?’ 

‘Close by—close by—well-known character !’ 

I could believe that, easily. 

‘I can only say, if you are serious, that a night’s lodging 
would be a godsend.’ 

‘ That’s right —sort of man I am—come ’long !’ 

He advanced with a mode of progression which threatened, if 
persevered in, to land him in the gutter. Simmons and I followed 
a pace behind. Simmons’s countenance was illumined with a 
doubtful grin. 

‘ The fellow’s drunk,’ he began. 

‘I can see that as well as you.’ 

‘ But, I say, it will hardly do, will it, for us to accept a drunken 
stranger’s off-hand invitation ?’ 

‘I tell you what it is; sooner than spend the night in Bushey 
Park Id accept an invitation from Old Nick.’ 

‘But suppose he takes us to some horrid den ?’ 

‘I don’t care where he takes us so long as there is a roof 
above my head.’ 

‘But suppose he has a wife and family, and the wife objects? 
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I know I should if my drunken husband bronght two dirty 
beggars home in the small hours of the night.’ 

‘Look here, Simmons, considering to whom is owing the 
position we are in, it sounds pretty well to hear you talking about 
two “dirty beggars.” Of course you will do as you like; J shall 
avail myself of Mr. Norton’s hospitality.’ 

To show that I was in earnest I ranged myself alongside 
of our unexpected host. I wanted to find out something about 
him. For of course I was quite as conscious as Simmons 
was that it would never do for us to go blindfold we knew not 
where. 

‘I think you said, Mr. Norton, that you live close by ?’ 

‘Eh ? ’°—hiccup—‘ yes—close by—over there!’ 

As he waved bis hand, in a spasmodic sort of way, all round 
the compass, ‘ over there’ seemed just a little vague. 

‘I suppose your home is at Hampton Court ?’ 

‘ Hampton Court ’"—hiccup—‘ that’s just where it is—big house 
—painted green!’ Suddenly he became aggressively sober. 
‘My name, sir, is Geoffrey Norton, late of the 13th Fusiliers. 
I live at Norton House, Nortonville. If anybody wants me he’ll 
find me there.’ Relapsing into a jovial mood, he struck me with 
unexpected force in the small of the back. ‘I say, old fella’, you 
shall have as fine a bed as ever you saw ’—hiccup—‘ and a box to 
put your money in.’ 

‘It strikes me,’ whispered Simmons behind his back, ‘ that we 
had better try our luck elsewhere. We shall get into a mess if we 
don’t take care.’ 

I confess that I was conscious that we might get into some 
sort of predicament if we trusted too implicitly to Mr. Norton. 
But I was so fagged out, so wet and miserable, that I could have 
sat down in the wet and cried. Anything was better than that. 
That is the only explanation I have to offer of my share in the 
tragedy which ensued. 

There was one point about Mr. Norton ; drunk as he was he did 
seem to know his way. That was reassuring toa certain extent. He 
went as straight as his legs would carry him—which perhaps was 
not saying much—to the Green, and turned down to the left. It 
was here that he first displayed a certain hesitation. All the 
world knows Hampton Court Green, how turning to the left as 
you approach it from the bridge, there are houses all the way. 
It was these houses which Mr. Norton regarded with a doubtful eye. 
He really did not seem to know which one of them was his. He 
paused before a little villa which stood back some distance from 
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the road. He slipped his arm through mine and pointed towards 
it with his other hand. 

‘ My dear boy, you now see Geoffrey Norton’s home. In that 
little room upon the left there sleeps the fairest flower of the field.’ 
So hehad a wife! ‘I expect she’s fast asleep.’ 

He paused in drunken meditation. Possibly he reflected on 
what would happen when she ceased to slumber and found two 
strangers beneath her roof. It occurred to me that he might con- 
tinue in that frame of mind too long. I could distinctly hear that 
Simmons was chuckling in the rear. 

‘Don’t you think that we had better go indoors instead of 
standing in the rain ?’ 

To my surprise he began marching on. 

‘Come ‘long! Come ‘long!’ he hiccupped. ‘I wouldn’t live 
in that house, not for a thousand pounds !’ 

‘But I thought you said it was your home ?’ 

Hiccup. ‘ Made a mistake !—next door but one.’ 

Next door but one proved to be a bandbox of a place. It was 
a fall from the villa. Even yet Mr. Norton did not seem to be 
easy in his mind. 

‘I used to live here,’ he explained, after he had gazed at it 
about the space of thirty seconds, ‘but the chimneys smoked. 
Killed the cook. Buried her ’-—hiccup—‘ in the cemetery. Would 
you like to see her grave ?’ 

I most emphatically declared that I should not. Simmons 
burst into a loud guffaw. The idea of visiting a damp and mouldy 
churchyard at such an hour on such a night might appeal to some 
man’s sense of humour. It certainly didnot tomine. Mr. Norton 
began to march on again and to drag me with him. I realised 
that one might have to pay for another’s hospitality too dear. 

This time he paused in front of the largest house in all the row. 
A great, white, ghastly-looking sort of place, containing thirty or 
forty rooms at least. 

* Norton Castle!’ he exclaimed. 

I confess that even then I had my doubts. Simmons may say 
what he likes, but the fact is that I was in such a ‘state of mind 
that I was wholly careless of whatever evil stroke Fortune still had 
to send. 

‘ Norton Castle!’ repeated Mr Norton. He took off his hat 
and bowed to the workhouse-looking place. Hiccup. ‘ Late of the 
13th Fusiliers.’ 

He drew himself straight up, straighter than was natural even 
for a military man. 
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‘Gentlemen, welcome to my ancestral halls!’ 

He marched inside the gate. We followed him—rather 
sheepishly, I own. The humorous-minded Simmons seemed 
choking with internal merriment. When Mr. Norton had taken a 
few steps along the gravel path he pulled up short. 

‘I don’t think we’d better knock at the front door. If I do my 
wife is sure to break my head, and ’—hiccup— the heads of my 
two friends. Never knock at the front door if my wife’s at home, 
and,’ he shaded his mouth with his hand, speaking ina tone of inex- 
pressible solemnity, ‘I gave my latchkey to a friend.’ 

‘Of course, Mr. Norton, you know best what is your usual 
method of entering your own house. I only hope we shall cause 
no inconvenience to those within.’ 

‘Inconvenience! Inconvenience be blowed! This isn’t the 
first time that I’ve brought’—hiccup—‘a couple of drunken 
scoundrels home.’ 

This was flattering, to say the least, though of course the 
easily amused Simmons must roar. But one must expect that sort 
of thing when an intoxicated stranger offers you shelter for the 
night. When he had delivered himself of this observation Mr. 
Norton advanced in what he wildly imagined was on tiptoe. 

‘ H—s—sh !’—hiccup—‘ don’t make a noise! The dogs will 
bite!’ 

This was almost as pleasant an observation as his last had 
been. If there is one thing I have an objection to it is a dog to 
whom I have not been introduced. However, he went first, and 
we went after him. That phenomenal Simmons was so possessed 
with laughter that I feared every moment that he would do himself 
an injury—though what he saw to laugh at is a mystery to this day. 

‘Got a knife ?’ asked Mr. Norton, when we had reached the 
house. 

‘Got a what?’ Ireally began to wonder if he was mad as well 
as drunk. 

‘Never mind! ’—hiccup—‘ hand will do as well! I'll smash 
the pane.’ 

He had paused in front of a window the sill of which was 
perhaps three feet from the ground. Before I had the least 
suspicion of his intention, he dashed his open palm against the 
window with such force that he drove it right through the glass, 
It made noise enough to wake the dead. If that was not enough 
to rouse his wife she must have been an uncommonly sound 
sleeper. I am not ashamed to confess—after the character he had 
given his wife—-that I was even a little alarmed. 
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‘I say, Mr. Norton, isn’t this rather a queer style of getting 
in ?’ 

‘ Expensive, too, if you often come this way. I should think 
you'd have the glazier for your dearest friend.’ 

This was the absurd remark which Simmons made, as he 
struggled with his laughter. 

‘ Always ’—hiccup—‘ come this way,’ declared Mr. Norton, in 
somewhat inarticulate tones. 

He certainly, considering the state that he was in, showed 
considerable dexterity, as though the route were one which he 
had used before. He had struck the glass in such a way that it 
did not seem to have cut his palm. Through the kole which he 
had made he passed his hand and slipped the latch. With com- 
paratively little noise he pushed the window up, and climbed in- 
side. When he wasin he beckoned to us to follow. For my part 
I am not used to climbing through windows, especially into 
strangers’ houses. I hesitated. But Simmons was after him at 
once. 

‘In for a penny, in for a pound!’ was what he said. Then I 
went too. It was pitch dark inside. What was worse, Mr. Norton 
did not seem to know his way. And of course in that respect I was 
worse off than he. When, for about the tenth time I bad all but 
tumbled forward on my nose, 

‘Where are we going to ?’ I inquired. 

‘S—sh !—My ’—hiccup—‘ wife’s asleep upstairs!’ 

If she was she must have been a remarkable woman. What 
with the noise made by breaking the glass, and the din we made 
tumbling about inside, there was discord enough not only to rouse 
a single house, but a whole neighbourhood. 

Suddenly Mr. Norton stopped. So suddenly that I, who was 
following close behind, struck my nose against his back. I 
perceived that he was fumbling about against the wall until he 
found the handle of a door. 

‘ My ’"—hiccup—‘ wife’s in here!’ 

And with that remark he opened the door. I was so astounded 
by the calm way in which he apparently invited us into the 
presence of his wife, who was supposed to be fast asleep in 
bed, that I felt rooted to the ground. He observed my hesi- 
tation. 

‘Come in, old fella’ !—we'll ’—hiccup—‘ turn the old girl out 
into the yard!’ 

He caught me by the arm, and, in spite of my resistance, 
dragged me into the room. And that instant a scream rang 
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through the night which it is no exaggeration to say must have 
been heard on the other side of the bridge. 

‘That’s her!’ said Mr. Norton. ‘ She’s woke up.’ 

I should think she had woke up. And woke up with surpris- 
ing energy too. I never heard amore powerful pair of lungs. She 
screamed, ‘Thieves! Murder! Burglars! Fire!’ as if she were ten 
women instead of one. My blood ran hot and cold. I felt as 
though I could sink into my boots with shame. ‘ For goodness’ 
sake, Mr. Norton, explain to your wife the situation we are in.’ 

‘The situation!’ he murmured, lurching against the wall, 
‘the situation ’—hiccup— is peculiar.’ 

The screams continued. 

‘I insist on your releasing my arm. I would rather have 
slept in a ditch than caused this scene.’ 

I wrested myself free and turned to go. I should have been 
glad to have found myself in the centre of Bushey Park just then ! 
But it appeared that the screams had roused the household—which 
was not strange, especially after what had gone before—but what 
was strange was that the household seemed a pretty large one. 
From all quarters overhead we could hear the sound of voices and 
of steps descending. But the most peculiar thing of all was the 
language which we could distinctly hear was being used—by 
masculine voices too, of a young and vigorous kind. 

‘Give ’em toko! Make it hot for them, boys! Break their 
blooming heads !’ 

Those were the sort of remarks which we distinctly heard in 
the abode of our hospitable friend—Norton Castle. 

‘I say, Simmons, I think we’d better go.’ 

‘Ifwe can!’ And even then I believe that on his countenance 
there was a grin. 

All at once a flood of lighted candles came streaming down the 
stairs, borne by a score of athletic savages in every species of un- 
dress, everyone of them yelling with might and main: 

‘Give it them hot!’ 

They gave it me hot, I know. I was borne down upon my 
back and handled as though I had been a wild beast instead of a 
respectable man. Heartily I wished that we had never met our 
hospitable entertainer then. Better a wet skin than a broken 
head, a couple of black eyes, and a dozen broken bones. 

But the most amazing thing of all was that when I found my- 
self again upon my feet, I discovered that I had a pair of handcuffs 
on my wrists, that Simmons was ornamented with another pair, 
that Mr. Norton lay helplessly pinioned on the floor, that a couple 
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of constables and an inspector were grinning in our faces, and that 
at their backs were a whole host of young fellows from eighteen 
up to thirty. 

One of the constables was offering a voluble explanation. 

‘I had my eye on them when they was in Moulsey. When 
they was on the bridge they were joined by this one here; he’s 
an old friend, he is,’ he gave the recumbent Mr. Norton what I 
suppose he meant to be a friendly little kick, ‘so then I knew it 
was a plant. I got my mate to come along with me, and when 
we saw them turn in here—they had a peep at one or two other 
cribs on the way—the inspector came along, so then we had them 
neat.’ 

* Constable,’ I asked, as clearly as I could in the midst of my 
excessive agitation, ‘what is the meaning of this outrage to which 
you have subjected us ?’ 

The inspector answered me— 

‘None of that, my lad. Take my advice and don’t you give 
us any tongue.’ 

‘I suppose you don’t know you’ve committed burglary,’ added 
the constable, with a grin. ‘ You wouldn’t, would younow?’ He 
turned to the crowd at his back, ‘ somehow they never do.’ 

‘Burglary !’ I gasped. 

Burglary! Committed burglary. Was this some hideous dream, 
or was ‘ William Parkins’ the treasurer of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of Teetotal Tracts? That drunken scoundrel had let us in 
for this, apparently merely in a drunken freak. It was ridiculous. 
A word would set us straight. But somehow the proffered word 
did not have the effect it ought to have had. 

It sounds inconceivable as I relate it now, but it is a fact. 
They marched us off to Kingston then and there, as criminals; 
three miles along those muddy roads in all that rain! It appeared 
that ‘ Norton Castle’ was in fact an establishment in which they 
prepared youths for the army, navy, and civil services. About a 
score of the youths who were then being prepared accompanied us 
to cheer us on the way. To hear them betting among themselves 
as to whether we should get five years, or ten, or get sent for life 
right straight away, it is a mercy that I am preserved to write 
about it now. At the police-station, in cold blood (and particularly 
cold blood it was just then!), I heard myself charged with ‘ burg- 
lariously entering,’ and I know not what else besides. And to 
crown it all we were all three turned into a single cell. 

‘Well, Mr. Norton,’ I began, when I had recovered my power 
of speech, ‘ this is a pretty scrape you have got us into,’ 
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‘T told you,’ he hiccupped—he was not sober even then—‘I told 
you ’"—hiccup—‘ that it was a peculiar situation.’ 

Simmons roared. The extraordinary organisation of that man 
permitted him to roar with laughter even then. 

‘ Really, Mr. Simmons,’ I exclaimed, ‘ what there is comical in 
our present situation I cannot understand.’ 

He only laughed the more. A constable pommelled with his 
fist against the massive door. 

‘Now then, not so much noise. You seem a pretty lively set 
in there. Perhaps you'll laugh on the other side of your mouths 
when the morning comes.’ 

‘Constable,’ I replied, ‘I insist upon your sending for a 
solicitor.’ 

‘ All right; so we will! We'll send for your mother too, and 
your aunt besides. Only give the old ladies a chance to open their 
eyes!’ That is the way they treated us, the policeman even, 
with derision and contempt. I never shall forget that night, 
never. Not if I outspan Methuselah. Simmons chuckling to him- 
self like some imbecile wretch who is unconscious of his own 
degradation. Laughing out loud when I entreated him to take a 
serious view of our position. Norton, or whatever was the drunken 
scoundrel’s name, sleeping the sleep of the just, I protest, for all 
the world as peacefully and quietly as an innocent babe. Talk 
about the conscience-stricken slumbers of the drunkard after that. 
And I—I racking my brains, and, metaphorically, tearing my hair, 
apparently the only miserable being among the three. 

But morning came and with it a solicitor. He opened the 
proceedings with a demand fora sovereign. 

‘I’ve been taken in,’ he assured us, ‘ too often by the confidence 
trick before.’ 

As I proceeded with my tale his countenance relaxed. All at 
once he caught Simmons’s eye, and, to my unutterable amazement, 
the pair of them burst into aloud guffaw. It might have been 
the greatest joke on earth. To this moment I do not understand 
where the laugh came in. What a sense of humour some men 
have ! 

We appeared in court. I believe a court was held for our sole 
benefit. I figured in the dock in the pleasing character of a 
burglar. I may mention that I appeared with a couple of black 
eyes, a cut forehead, a bleeding lip, and a couple of front teeth 
knocked down my throat. I, who have an instinctive abhorrence 
of all sorts of violence. As for my costume—lI have the reputa- 
tion of being one of the best dressed men in town !—after all I had 
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gone through it is impossible to describe what it looked liké 
then. 

The case was stated for the prosecution. As I listened I was 
almost inclined to think that I had beena burglar from my earliest 
days. When it was concluded our solicitor had his turn. And 
then, it sounds incredible, it really does, then the court, policemen, 
magistrates, witnesses, counsel, spectators, reporters, and all, began 
to laugh, There must have been something funny in the way in 
which he presented our defence I could not see, the mystery is 
what there was funny to present. They all continued laughing to 
the end—right through the evidence, for we had a host of people, 
persons who had known us all our lives, of the highest respect- 
ability, telegraphed for from town. They even called the station- 
master who had witnessed our discomfiture when we missed the 
train. It seemed to me that the case closed in a roar of laughter. 
When I understood that it was over and we were free to go, I 
thought the world had all gonemad. Everywhere people greeted 
us with grins upon their faces. But if it was farce to them, the 
indignities, the violence, the suffering we had endured, it was 
tragedy to me. One thing I learnt that day—what a sense of 
humour some men have! 

RICHARD MARSH. 





Three Old Maids. 


‘I SHALL never marry,’ said Enid, 

‘Nor I,’ said Grace. 

‘Nor I, said Sophy. 

‘I am wedded to Art,’ continued the first speaker. 

‘ And I to Literature,’ said the second. 

‘ And I to Science,’ said the third. 

The combined ages of these damsels would have fallen several 
years short of the allotted three-score and ten, but if each speaker 
had seen seventy summers she could not have spoken with more 
decision. 

They were all young, they were all rich, they were all pretty, 
so that the chances were against the above resolution being ful- 
filled, even in this nineteenth century, when civilisation has run 
to seed and brides are scarcer than they used to be, and the 
votaries of science and art and literature more numerous. 

Sophy and Grace were sisters, Enid was their friend. Grace 
was the eldest, Enid the youngest of the three. The sisters were 
both tall, fine girls, with dark eyes and hair, and thick, white com- 
plexions, smooth and spotless as marble. Grace was beautiful, 
Sophy handsome ; Grace was the paler, her features more delicately 
cut, her eyes softer. Sophy was the more vivacious, her eyes 
brighter, her smile more animated, her laugh merrier. 

Enid was not the least like her friends; she was small and 
very fair, with blue eyes and a quantity of pale golden hair, most 
of which was coiled into a crown on the top of her head, and the 
remainder curled about her forehead. She dressed in the esthetic 
style, and was one of the very few who can do so with impunity. 

Max Leslie, brother to Sophy and Grace, was hopelessly in love 
with her, but he was a lawyer, while Enid was the bride of Art, 
and what have Law and Art in common with each other ? 

‘Men are so prosaic,’ said Enid. 

‘ And so stupid,’ said Sophy. 

‘ And so wicked,’ said Grace. 

‘ We'll have none of them,’ cried the trio. 

‘Girls, I have a plan, listen,’ said Enid. ‘ We three will go 
away to a lonely isle—I don’t mean a desert island—but to 
Alderney, or one of the Orkneys, or the Isle of Man F 
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‘No, not to Man, we will have nothing to do with Man; let us 
go to one of the Channel Isles, there are no men there, at least 
only a few officers—about one to twenty girls,’ interrupted Sophy. 

‘To the Channel Isles be it then; we will take a house for 
three months, and we will make a solemn vow not a man shall 
cross the threshold from the day we enter till the day we leave,’ 
continued Enid. 

‘Carried, nem. con.,’ cried the sisters, and a fortnight later saw 
them settled in a large house overlooking one of the loveliest of 
the Jersey bays. 

There had been obstacles to overcome in the form of protest- 
ing fathers and scandalised mothers, but the proposed exclusion 
of the stronger sex pacified the fathers, and the fact that Enid’s 
old nurse, a veritable duenna, was to make one of the party, allayed 
all maternal fears, and in the end the young people got their own 
way, as young people mostly do nowadays. 

The first month passed away without anything more exciting 
than a thunderstorm occurring. The three aspirants to celibacy 
led a very simple life. They breakfasted at nine, dined at one, 
had tea when they felt inclined, and supped at eight. In the 
mornings the bride of Art sketched from nature, or painted in her 
studio; the bride of Science shut herself up in the library with a 
skeleton and studied medicine; while the bride of Literature lay 
in a hammock and evolved the plot of a three-volume novel which 
was to take the world by storm. 

On Sundays they drove in to St. Helier to.church, where they 
attracted so much attention that after the second Sunday people 
began to call upon them; they were prepared for this contingency, 
and Rachel, Enid’s nurse, met all visitors with a very solemn 
face and the same information, namely, ‘that the ladies were at 
home, but they did not intend to receive visitors during their stay 
in the island.’ 

This reply did its intended work: in a little place like Jersey 
it soon reached the ears of everybody who was anybody, and, as 
few people cared to be snubbed in this style, the besiegers retired, 
and the besieged were left in peace. 

No doubt they were delighted to have gained this victory, 
though their shouts of triumph seemed to grow weaker weekly. 

‘We won’t receive men, so we can’t receive women,’ was their 
first watchword ; at the end of a fortnight this was changed to— 

‘We can't receive men, so we won’t receive women ;’ at the 
end of a month it was— 

‘We would receive both, but they won’t give us the chance ;’ 
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but this was not spoken, it was not even whispered, but deep 
down in the heart of each maiden it was the secret ery. 

Outwardly, the bride of Art was as true to her spouse as when 
they left London, the bride of Science was apparently as devoted 
to study, while the bride of Literature was more absorbed than ever 
in the imaginary world in which she lived. 

‘This seems rather a long three months,’ said Grace one 
day. 

‘It seems like three years to me,’ said Sophy yawning. 

‘It seems three centuries to me,’ said Enid sighing. 

‘ Let us go and climb to the top of that rock we noticed the 
other day, and have tea on it this afternoon,’ said Grace aloud. 
‘I am sick to death of pen and ink,’ she added inwardly. 

‘ Anything for variety,’ said Enid aloud. ‘I hate the sight of 
my paints and brushes,’ was her thought. 

‘It will be a new sensation ; anything for that,’ said Sophy ; 
she thought, ‘If I don’t escape from that skeleton, I shall become 
one.’ 

So to the top of the rock they went: there they drank tea, 
and from thence they intended to return home as they came, 
namely, on their ten toes; but in descending from their lofty 
position Grace fell and hurt her foot so badly, she could not 
stand. 

‘I have broken my leg, I think,’ said Grace. 

‘Let me see, dear, if you have. Enid and I can put it in 
splints till we get home,’ said Sophy, who was anxious to put some 
of her medical knowledge into practice. The leg was examined, 
declared broken, and deftly set in temporary splints, consisting 
of sunshades, while fine cambric handkerchiefs were used for 
bandages. 

Sophy then went back to the house to fetch servants and a 
sofa on which to carry the sufferer home, and Enid remained to 
condole with her. 

‘It ought to feel easier now it is in splints ; does it, dear ?’ she 
inquired tenderly. 

‘No, it is very painful,’ said Grace, with alittle moan. ‘I hope 
you have set it straight,’ she added. 

‘It isn’t set; it is only in splints to prevent a compound 
fracture; at present Sophy says it is only a simple fracture; but 
we shall have to have a doctor, Grace. Sophy isn’t qualified yet, 
you know. I wonder if there is a lady doctor in the island?’ 
said Enid. 

‘If there is, I won’t have her; I am not going to run the risk 
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of being lame for life; I don’t believe in lady doctors,’ said 
Grace decidedly. 

‘Nor do I, dear; you are quite right, and I only hope Sophy 
will agree with you,’ said Enid. 

At first Sophy was not at all inclined todothis. She suggested 
scouring the island for a lady doctor, since a doctor Grace would 
have; but her sister’s pale face and gentle moans soon decided 
her to send for a certain Dr. May, to whom they had an introduc- 
tion in case of illness. 

The letter of introduction was from their brother, and if Sophy 
could have read the contents it would certainly never have reached 
its destination. As it was sealed, she could not do so, and it had 
the effect of bringing Dr. May very quickly to the patient. 

‘It isa simple fracture of the tibia,’ said Sophy as she ushered 
Dr. May to the patient’s room. 

If it was (and Dr. May did not contradict her diagnosis), his 
treatment was peculiar. He first of all spent about half an hour 
in bathing the swollen white foot in cold water, then he bandaged 
it, then he ordered the bandages to be changed whenever they 
got dry, and then, promising to come the first thing the next 
morning, he prepared to leave. 

‘Won't you set it to-day ?’ said Sophy. 

‘Ob, dear, no; it is much too swollen. I shan’t be able to set 
it for some days. How long are you staying here?’ 

‘Oh, we have another six weeks to stay yet,’ said Sophy de- 
spondently. 

‘Well, I will endeavour to cure your sister by then; but I fear 
she won’t be able to walk for some weeks, though you need not 
tell her so,’ said Dr. May. 

No sooner was Dr. May gone than Enid, who had not seen 
him, dashed into Grace’s room, all curiosity. 

‘What is he like, girls?’ she demanded eagerly. 

‘He is young,’ said Sophy. 

‘That is bad,’ said Enid. 

‘And very handsome,’ said Grace. 

‘That is worse. I wonder if he is married?’ said Enid. 

‘That can’t matter to us,’ said Grace. 

‘ Not in the very least,’ said Sophy. 

‘Of course not, dears ; only I wondered,’ said Enid. 

Now it is a strange thing, but life became much more interest- 
ing to these three young ladies after this accident ; and yet it 
ought to have cast a gloom over them, for it must have been 
rather a bad case, since Grace required Dr. May’s attendance twice 
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a day for the first week, and three times on the day he set the 
tibia and put it into splints. But before he did this he asked for 
a second opinion. He was a physician—the case was surgical ; he 
would not undertake to set the broken bone unless a surgeon were 
present. So a certain Mr. Ford, an army surgeon, was called in, 
not without some scruples; but Dr. May represented it was a 
necessity, and necessity absolved them from keeping their vow. 

‘Men are a necessary evil,’ said Enid. 

‘They are certainly useful,’ said Sophy. 

‘ And undoubtedly nice,’ said Grace, but sotto voce. She dared 
not utter this sentiment aloud. 

Mr. Ford was a little man who looked to be about forty; fair, 
and so full of fun that he was a welcome addition to the party. 
The first week he came twice; after that, though his visits were 
certainly not of a professional nature, he came every day, and, 
what was stranger, he sometimes forgot to go to Grace’s room at 
all, though she was the ostensible cause of his visits. 

Grace bore her imprisonment with the patience of a saint. 
True, her room was a large airy one, and commanded a lovely view 
of the deep blue sea with the romantic little bay at the foot of 
the heather-clad slope on which the house stood. Still, one would 
have thought she might have found it dull. On the contrary, her 
beautiful face wore a happier smile than had ever gladdened it ; 
her eyes were bright with a light that had hitherto been strange 
to them; her reveries, always frequent, were more frequent than 
ever now, and, if the others asked what she was dreaming of, she 
only answered ‘Nothing,’ and blushed crimson. ‘Nothing’ is 
sometimes a fruitful subject. 

‘We have only three more weeks to be here,’ said Enid one day. 

‘ How dreadful!’ said Sophy. 

‘It is too sad,’ said Grace. 

‘I am truly thankful,’ said Enid. ‘I am sick of it.’ 

‘Enid!’ exclaimed Grace in amazement. 

‘Enid!’ echoed Sophy in horror. 

‘SoIam. Slow is no name for it. I wish I could break my 
leg, or get my soul into a scrape, or—or my body either. I should 
not care which, so long as it required some one to help me out; 
but I would not have Dr. May or Mr. Ford, I can tell you, stupid 
things. I won’t stop at home this afternoon and pick gooseberries, 
that I won’t; so there! It is a sh-a-a-a-me, and I shall go to 
Ra-a-a-chel,’ and, to the amazement of the sisters, Enid, whose 
temper was supposed to be angelic, stamped her little foot, and, 
crying like a naughty child, rushed out of the room to Rachel. 
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‘I won’t stand it any longer, Rachel, I won’t; I hate picking 
gooseberries.’ 

‘Why, bless the child, who wants her to?’ said Rachel. 

‘They do; Grace and Sophy. I have to do it every afternoon, 
I have done it for three weeks.’ 

‘Why, my dear Miss Enid, there are no gooseberries to pick; 
they were all finished before we came.’ 

‘Don’t be an idiot, Rachel! A woman of your age must know 
what picking gooseberries means. Iam worn out withit. I have 
shrunk nearly an inch since we have been here; and no wonder, 
it is such dreadfully hard work. First I have to chaperon Grace 
and Dr. May in the morning, then I have to chaperon Sophy and 
Mr. Ford in the afternoon, and now they have both taken to 
coming together in the afternoon ; and how can I be in two rooms 
at once, I should like to know? A dragon could not do it, and I 
won't. Why can’t they ask their brother over here to help me? 
Nasty, selfish things! And you are a stupid old thing, Rachel, 
not to have thought of it; and I hate you, and I hate those girls, 
and horrid Dr. May, and nasty little Mr. Ford. And oh, dear! 
what a dreadfully bad temper I am in!’ 

And here Enid threw herself on to Rachel’s lap and sobbed 
bitterly. 

But, though penitent, her red eyes quite precluded the idea of 
resuming her uncongenial work; so in her absence Dr. May and 
Mr. Ford carried Grace and her sofa out on to the lawn, and there 
the four spent their afternoon. 

Enid did not join her friends till the gentlemen were gone. 

‘Iam so sorry you are not happy here, Enid, darling,’ said 
Grace gently. 

‘I am quite happy,’ said Enid. 

‘I am afraid you are not well, dear Enid. Would you like to 
speak to Dr. May?’ said Grace. 

‘Or to Mr. Ford ?’ said Sophy. 

‘T’ll never speak to either of them again if you don’t mind, 
Sophy; I am perfectly well.’ 

‘Oh!’ said the sisters. 

‘I was only dreadfully cross, and now I am dreadfully sorry, 
so please don’t talk any more about it.’ 

‘We won’t; we have something to tell you; we have hada 
letter from Max, and he wants to come over here for a few days; 
he says he must have our signatures to some documents, so we 
want to know if you will consent to his coming; it will be break- 
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ing our rule that no man is to cross the threshold, but, as he is 
our brother, it won’t matter to us.’ 

* And, as the rule has been broken every day for the last three 
weeks, it won’t matter to me,’ said Enid. 

‘So it has,’ said Grace; ‘I never thought of that, but then a 
physician is a necessity.’ 

‘So is a surgeon,’ said Sophy. 

‘So is a lawyer sometimes,’ said Enid. 

And so the lawyer came and there was no more temper. 

The evening he arrived, Dr. May and Mr. Ford stayed to supper. 

‘May, how long do you mean to keep this game up ?’ said the 
lawyer as they smoked a pipe after the girls were gone to bed. 

‘What game?’ asked Mr. Ford. 

‘The simple fracture of the tibia, I believe it is called,’ said 
the lawyer, going into peals of laughter, in which both his com- 
panions joined. 

‘Poor old May, she'll never forgive you, my dear boy,’ said 
Mr. Ford as soon as he could speak. 

‘ And Sophy will never forgive you, Ford,’ said Max. 

The doctors both looked very cast down at this. 

‘ Need they ever know the truth?’ asked Dr. May. 

‘ Not unless you like to tell them; at the same time, if you 
could manage to take those splints off Grace’s leg to-morrow, we 
might have some picnics while I am here ; I can only stay a week. 
If you two can undertake to manage that, I’ll undertake not to 
reveal the truth with regard to Grace’s sprained ankle—I beg 
Sophy’s pardon—fractured tibia.’ 

On this basis some excursions were inaugurated for the next 
few days ; the splints were removed, and the patient, with Dr. May’s 
assistance, managed to get in and out of carriages, and wander over 
sandy beaches and heather-clad cliffs, with wonderful grace and 
ease. 

The week made itself wings, it flew so quickly. But Art was 
neglected, Science snubbed, and Literature forgotten, while the 
faithless brides caught shrimps and sand-eels, scrambled over 
rocks and lunched in caves, drove through shady lanes and rested 
on moss-clad cliffs, and were as happy as mortals could be. 

At last the day of reckoning came. 

‘Sophy,’ said Grace one night, ‘truth is stranger than 
fiction.’ 

‘ Yes, dear, I know that.’ 

‘So I have given up fiction, I mean Literature.’ 
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‘They are not always synonymous, but have you really done 
so?’ 

‘I have, and, what is more, Dr. May has asked me to marry 
him, and—and I didn’t say no.’ 

‘Oh, Grace, how dreadful; but it is strange too, for Mr. Ford 
asked me the same question, and I said yes.’ 

‘Oh, Sophy, and you have forsaken Science! ’ 

‘Yes, my love has turned to hatred; I hate Science, and I 
love someone else. Let us go and break it to Enid.’ 

Accordingly two white-robed figures crossed the landing to 
Enid’s room. 

‘Enid, we have something dreadful to confess: we have given 
up Literature and Science, we have broken our vows, and we are 
engaged to be married ; isn’t it terrible ?’ 

‘Dreadful! I have done better than that ; Max has persuaded 
me that Law and Art were made for each other, that one is no- 
thing without the other ; so, instead of wedding Art myself, I am 
going to unite Art to Max.’ 

‘And you will be our sister after all. We are so glad.’ 

Then there was a great deal of kissing. 

‘ Good-bye to Literature! I am happy, and happy women never 
write,’ said Grace. 

‘ Good-bye to Science! I have found a better bridegroom,’ said 
Sophy. 

‘Au revoir, Art! We shall meet. again soon ; but, ali the same, 
girls, we are forsworn,’ said Enid. 

‘It is Grace’s fault; if she hadn’t fractured her tibia all this 
would never have happened,’ said Sophy. 

Grace smiled, and Enid stifled a laugh, and Sophy never knew 
till she was married that her diagnosis had been -incorrect, and 
then she was not allowed to forget it easily. 

And the three forsworn old maids became three faithful wives, 
and Art, and Literature, and Science sought their brides elsewhere. 


DARLEY DALE, 
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A CANADIAN STORY. 


‘Say, old man, will you come to Watch-Night service to-night ?’ 

It was on the last day of the year 18— that this question was 
asked me by my friend and almost constant companion for the 
past few years of my life. The speaker was a young man of 
medium height, broad and well-built, of pleasing countenance 
and agreeable manner, though rather taciturn. He was one of 
those men whom you do not measure so much by their words as 
by their actions. 

Could you have been transported from the scene of your 
labours, many thousand miles away, to the town of T , province 
of Ontario, dominion of Canada, and looked in at a certain window 
in that city, you would have seen a pair of young men seated 
comfortably beside a cosy fire-place, in which blazed and crackled 
an immense wood-fire, each pulling away contentedly at a cigar and 
talking between whiffs. The room in question was part of my 
bachelor quarters, situated on the outskirts of the town, where we 
frequently adjourned to discuss the latest topics of the day, the 
last ball, and very often the many pretty girls whom we had met 
in the course of the week’s wanderings. For, be it known, T 
was justly celebrated for its pretty girls. My friend was a third 
year med., and I—well, I was merely a gentleman of adventure— 
though I do not wish you to mix me up with footpads, with whom 
I had nothing whatever in common. 

The night was one of those glorious, exhilarating nights that 
are to be had only in Canada. It was perfectly clear and bright, 
but intensely cold. The moon was shining brilliantly, and made 
the heavens seem like a lake of fire. There was no noise to be 
heard, if I except that made by a board, that here and there 
cracked, owing to the intensity of the cold. Everything was 
still, and to look out and see the tall trees, standing like so many 
ghostly sentries on duty, reminded one of the early days before 
our ancestors settled here, when the Indian and buffalo in- 
habited the wilderness and perfect silence reigned around. I 
used to glory in those nights, and do still. 

‘Well, what do you say ?’ repeated my tormentor, arousing me 
from my reverie. 
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‘Oh, yes, I'll go,’ said I; ‘but you are somewhat early in the 
evening, are you not?’ 

‘Yes, I know it’s early, but I thought I would drop in as I 
was passing, and find out if you would come. At present I have 
some business down town that I must attend to as soon as pos- 
sible. I'll look in on you about eleven o'clock.’ 

‘ All right, good-bye,’ said I, and he was gone. 

It was early, only about 7.30, and I had ample time to finish 
a very interesting book which I held in my hand, but lately pub- 
lished—a book which set me thinking deeply. It was a volume on 
the relation of mind to matter, and after finishing it my mind 
unconsciously wandered from that subject to the somewhat similar 
ones of mind-reading, power of the eye, and hidden forces. I was 
pretty deep in these ruminatings when I was once more roused by 
my friend. I laid down my cigar, got my great-coat on, and with 
fur cap and gauntlets sallied forth. Each of us was busily engaged 
with his own thoughts, and not a word was spoken for some time. 
Charlie Gray, always taciturn, was extremely grave this evening. 

* Let’s hear from you, old man,’ I said; ‘ you’re as solemn as an 
owl to-night. What’s up ?—not been thrown over, I hope ?’ 

Now, I had an instinctive knowledge that this was the subject 
of which he was thinking. 

‘What’s that !’ he replied suddenly. ‘Oh, no,’ laughing, ‘it’s 
not so bad as that ; but, do you know, I am thinking of putting it 
to the test and having the thing settled,’ 

So much for mind-reading. On this point I agreed with him 
—for one or two particular reasons, first of which was that he was 
not the only man in love with Miss Travers, for I may as well 
state that I also believed that there was no fairer divinity on 
earth than the Miss Travers above named. Ido not know how 
many more shared the same opinion, but their number was not 
few. My angel was—but I will not try to describe her, because I 
cannot. Just picture to yourself your own fair loved one, and 
you will come as near understanding my feelings as in any other 
way. My knowledge that Charlie was in love with this girl did 
not bother me at all. 

I am one of those easy-going fellows who have a solid opinion 
of themselves, which has helped me along in this world when 
nothing else has. I find it is not a bad article to be possessed 
of. I had observed, too, that Miss Travers never gave him any 
encouragement that I could see, so I felt pretty safe. Conse- 
quently, I wished him to propose and be rejected, which I supposed 
would be the inevitable result. I said so ; that is, I said I thought it 
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would be a good thing also, if he settled the question at once. This 
decided it. He said he would on the first favourable opportunity. 

After service was over and when the bells were still ringing 
in the New Year, I suggested that we should take a turn or so 
around the block, before wending our way homewards, as it was 
such a beautiful night. To this my companion assented. As 
we moved briskly along, I remember wondering where we should 
both be at that time next year, and, strange to say, whether I 
should be with my friend on next New Year’s morning at such an 
early hour. I did not think it unlikely, as we were such great 
friends, but little did I think that we should truly be together, 
though under such horrible circumstances. When I went to sleep 
that night my thoughts seemed to get all jumbled together, and I 
dreamed an incoherent dream of Miss Travers and mind-reading, 
and Charlie was brought into the dream in some outlandish way 
that I could not quite recollect when I awoke. I seldom dreamed of 
what I had been thinking of immediately before falling off to 
sleep, which I always thought rather strange, so that in this in- 
stance the fact was impressed on my memory, although the dream 
nearly all vanished. I did not see Charlie for a few days, but, 
when I did meet him again, I knew by his manner that he had 
not put the three or four words which would make him the 
happiest of men or crush his hopes to dust and leave him without 
spirit or ambition. For Charlie was a man of strong passions and 
great depth of feeling, and I did not like to think of what might 
be the result, as far as he was concerned, should he be unsuccessful 
in his suit. 

Like myself, he was an ardent sportsman, and, during his long 
holidays, when he could spare time from his reading, we often 
used to put in a day of rare sport in the neighbouring bush, 
knocking over every sort of game that was fortunate or unfortu- 
nate enough to appear. These were as happy days as I ever ex- 
perienced, and I think I might say the same for my friend. Alas! 
how few were these days to be for him, for, to make a long story 
short, he proposed and was rejected. 

How true it is that we feel a certain joy in the misfortune of 
others! In this case, of course, I had reason to rejoice. Here was 
one rival out of my path, not a very dangerous one perhaps. I 
was indolent, and preferred to take things easily rather than try 
my luck at once. I never did things in a hurry. My friends 
said that such a mode of procedure would not suit my style and 
size. However that may be, I generally ‘ got there just the same,’ 
as our cousins over the line say. 
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The gay season was fast drawing toa close, and with it the 
usual number of social gatherings and parties, to most of which I 
was invited. Charlie went occasionally, but not as often as for- 
merly. It was after one of these parties, towards the close of 
March, that he accompanied me to my rooms, and, taking up a 
cigar, proceeded to light it in his usual methodical way. After 
pulling away at it for some time in silence, he laid it carefully 
down and said rather suddenly: ‘ Jack, I am going to Texas on 
Wednesday.’ (This was Monday.) 

‘What!’ I returned, ‘ nonsense, Charlie! whatever has put 
that notion into your head ?’ 

‘ Well, this is no place for me; I never feel at home here, and 
I am going there for a change, and to try my hand in some of 
those land-deals,’ he replied. 

‘Really, you know, old fellow, this is awfully sudden; why 
can’t you wait a couple of weeks or so?’ said I, wishing to dissuade 
him from his purpose. I had little expectation of doing this, 
however, for Charlie Gray was a man who calmly made up his 
mind to a step before taking it and then it was almost impossible 
to alter his decision, as I knew from long experience. 

‘No, I am going on Wednesday ; the sooner the better,’ and so 
saying he took up his cigar and smoked away diligently. I, too, 
did the same. I was afraid these were not his only reasons, per- 
haps they were not the real reasons, for this precipitous leave- 
taking; but I could not question him further, trusting that he 
would let me into the secret before he went. I was not altogether 
surprised at this announcement. Charlie had lived most of his 
life in the Western States of America, and had become accustomed 
to the wild life. It would only be revisiting the scenes of his 
boyhood after all, and I always thought the rough, roving life he 
used to lead in the Far West had a peculiar fascination for him. 
He never betrayed it, however, nor said as much to me. What- 
ever may have been his reasons for this proposed journey, he did 
not disclose; but, true to his word, he departed on Wednesday 
for Texas. 

‘ Let’s hear from you sometimes,’ said I, with a farewell grasp 
of the hand as the train moved off. 

Time rolled on, summer came and went, and now autumn was 
upon us, with its many-tinted hues and delightful evenings for 
promenades. My visits to Miss Travers became more frequent ; 
in fact, I think I made her take my friend’s place as well as her 
own in my affections. But for a short time I ‘forewent,’ so to 
speak, these pleasures, as it was now approaching the time of the 
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year when I went on my annual fall shooting trip up north, toa 
place named Huntsville, where abundance of all sorts of game was 
to be had for the trouble of going after it ; in fact, it was a regular 
hunter’s paradise and rendezvous of local sportsmen and others 
from a distance. We formed a party for this purpose, and a jovial 
one it was, and bida brief good-bye to our sisters and our cousins, 
and other people’s sisters, too. 

We had been there about a week, with fair success, when 
one day we fell in with another party of hunters, one of whom 
called me by name. 

‘ Hullo, Creighton,’ said he, ‘ have you been here long ?’ 

I turned and faced the speaker a moment, but could not re- 
member who he was. 

‘Oh, come now,’ he continued, ‘ that’s good. Aren’t you going 
to shake hands with a chap?’ 

‘Well,’ I replied, ‘I'll shake hands, since you know me; but, 
by George, I don’t remember you.’ 

‘What! don’t you remember Tom Gray ?’ 

Sure enough, it was he. Tom, I may state, was Charlie’s 
cousin. I had not met him for about four years. He was a sur- 
veyor, and had been in the north for some time, busily engaged 
with the duties of his profession. To add to the difficulty of re- 
cognising him, he had grown a beard and looked like one of 
the bears we were going after, so that it was not strange I did not 
recall his face. We drifted into conversation, and I learned from 
him that as he would have some spare time on his hands that 
winter, it was his intention to take a trip to California, partly on 
business and partly on pleasure, and possibly to look in on Charlie 
before leaving the country. He proposed to come home vid 
British Columbia, so as to enjoy that justly celebrated voyage up 
the Pacific coast, which at that time of the year would be simply 
charming. It was his wish that I should accompany him. Why 
not? I had nothing particular to occupy my time, and so, after 
a little consideration, I agreed. 

After another week or so in the neighbourhood, our party 
broke up ; some went back home and some farther north. I would 
hear of nothing else than that Tom should come back with me 
and stay until we departed for the ‘ Golden City.’ He was a very 
pleasant fellow indeed, sociable and jolly, just the sort of man 
you would like for a travelling companion. He was not at all 
like bis cousin, but there was much to admire in both. During 
Charlie’s absence, I had only received two or three communica- 
tions from him. These were indicative of the man, brief but com- 
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prehensive, and from them I gathered that he was not experiencing 
the success he anticipated. He had been unsuccessful in some 
large speculations, and talked of moving from where he then was. 
The last letter either of us received before starting was post- 
marked ‘ Cuthbert’s Run, California.’ 

Winter had again come upon us, with its glorious mantle of 
snow which silently covered hilltop and dale, city and country 
alike. But, in the medn time, how was my suit progressing ? 
Very favourably. Her father, a wealthy old gentleman, had 
retired some eight or ten years before. He had amassed a com- 
fortable fortune out of speculations in land and mines, and as he 
looked with satisfaction on the ever-increasing attachment between 
us, I had no thought of breaking away from my bachelor life in 
a hurry. Mrs. Travers had died a number of years before, so that 
her father’s was the only assent I needed, if I except her own 
consent, which, of course, would be of some importance. 

How long things might have progressed in this nonchalant 
manner, had they been undisturbed, I do not know; but it is very 
certain that for once events transpired that made me accelerate 
my usual easy pace in all matters, whether of love or business. 
The way of it wasthis. A certain Harry Porteous, of whom I had 
often heard Miss Travers speak—a distant cousin of hers—came 
out to Canada at this time. As soon as I met him I judged, and 
rightly, that I never could like him. I suppose it was jealousy. 
It annoyed me to think of that fellow as continually being her 
companion. She would have his society forced upon her, and I 
was quite alarmed at the chances he would have of being attentive 
to her. These feelings to me were quite new. I never got alarmed. 
Many was the cigar and pipe that I smoked, as I sat in my 
chambers and silently turned this matter over in my mind. This 
abominable fellow stuck so close to my adored one that it was 
with difficulty I could see her now. In about three weeks’ time 
we contemplated taking our journey to the south and west, and I 
wished to have this important question settled before then. Of 
late I fancied that this rival’s society had not been so very dis- 
tasteful to Miss Travers, and this maddened me. At last my 
opportunity came. It was at a large ball given in honour of 
one of the most distinguished men of the day, lately arrived in his 
native country from a foreign land. I went. I knew my angel 
would be there. I also knew, or expected, that idiot Porteous 
would be there. He was, and so was my angel. Well, he could 
not monopolise her all the evening, anyway, thankheaven! But 
he did his best, and really he did very creditably. Could he have 
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heard the wild ravings of several gentlemen acquaintances present, 
not to speak of myself, I am sure he would not have felt flattered. 
I do not know why it was, but I never felt much concerned when 
Charlie had paid attention to her, nor even when he declared his 
intention of proposing. I fancy that it was because I secretly felt 
he had no chance, but this—this—distant relative was rather pre- 
possessing, and, I may add, not without accomplishments. It 
was not to be endured. 

Reader, if of the male sex, I appeal to you. Have you ever 
been in my position? If so, then you have experienced my feel- 
ings. So, when the long-desired opportunity presented itself, after 
a delicious waltz, we strolled into the conservatory, and, I believe, 
that was the only time I was hasty in my life. I hardly know 
what I said, but it seemed an hour before I got ananswer. Then 
it was just one word, but it made me the happiest of men. What 
did I care for Harry Porteous then, or all the other Porteouses in 
the universe! It was as I hoped. He had been so persistent in 
his endeavours to win her affections that she could not escape 
him, and was too ladylike to be otherwise than polite. It must 
have been an awful blow to him; but I rejoiced exceedingly. 
When he saw how things stood he packed his traps and left 
for other quarters—I believe Australia. If he had not done so, I 
do not think I should have gone on the California trip and left 
my affianced with him, and then this story might never have been 
written. But, once again, my good luck was with me. It wanted 
but a few days now, ere we set out on our long journey. In my 
clear moments, I began to wonder what Charlie was doing, and 
why we had not received a letter for such a long time. Poor 
fellow! when my cup of joy was full, I could feel for him, and 
realise what he had Jost. 

Why had not Charlie written? I feared he had once more 
taken to the old wild life, with the prospect of a tragic death 
in that lawless country. He was a brave man, but I knew his 
nature well. Then I wondered if he could be dead, but dismissed 
both ideas as being all wrong, and concluded that he was too 
busy to write, or that perhaps the letter had gone astray. I had 
arrangements to make of two different kinds. The most im- 
portant, however, were between Miss Travers and myself, by 
which we agreed to do nothing in the way of settling a certain 
date till after I reached home from my touring through the States. 
The other arrangements were simply making a few necessary 
purchases incidental to a rough and probably prolonged journey, 
The 15th of December saw us fairly on our way. Nothing of 
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interest occurred during our passage, and eventually we reached 
the ‘Golden State ;’ here we were at a loss to know just where 
to alight, as Charlie was some miles inland when we last 
heard from him. Fortunately, however, we had less difficulty than 
we anticipated. We fell in with some miners who gave us the 
information we wished. They said that Charlie was then at Roscoe, 
a settlement not many miles distant. It was a mining camp, and 
not celebrated for its law-abiding population. We soon reached 
the place, and, alighting, started to find the town. After a short 
walk we came upon a frame building, from whence issued loud 
sounds of hilarity mixed with occasional curses. It was now 
dusk, and we decided to enter this place, as it seemed as good as 
any of its kind, and put up for the night. As we approached we 
were suddenly startled to hear a pistol shot, followed by loud 
yells. We hurried forward and saw a man hastily leave the 
building, mount a horse, and ride furiously away, pursued by a 
score of others also mounted. 

Why was it that when I entered this building I knew in- 
stinctively that it was Charlie Gray that had been shot? I 
cannot explain it, but certain it is that I had a mysterious presenti- 
ment that such was the case. It was true. We broke through 
the circle of bystanders and perceived the object of our search. 
Poor Charlie! His life would soon be over. He was a sorry-looking 
shadow of his former self. It appears that the facts of the case 
were these. A number of men had been engaged in gambling. 
Amongst these was Charlie. On the table, which stood in the 
centre of the room, were cards and revolvers. Each man placed 
his weapon beside him as he began to play. There had been 
cheating, and one burly ruffian, a noted desperado, had accused 
Charlie of the deception, which he indignantly denied. His 
reply angered the fellow, who suddenly drew his revolver and 
shot poor Charlie just above the heart. It was the work of a 
second. Our first thought was to follow the murderer, but on 
consideration we abandoned the idea, as we did not know the 
country, and furthermore felt that the work of catching him was 
in good hands. 

‘Hullo, old man! you here?’ said Charlie faintly. 

‘Yes, my dear fellow,’ said I. 

Then he caught sight of Tom. 

‘Ah, Tom, you’re rather late; my end has about come.’ 

The miners, seeing we knew him, drew away and left us. 
Tom’s grief was great. He felt that he should have come sooner, 
and has always reproached himself for his delay. We both swore 
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that, cost what it might, one of us would make the outlaw pay 
dearly for his work that night. We were saved the trouble. He 
was shortly afterwards brought back by his captors, who had 
come up with him a few miles from the scene of the tragedy. 
He was not secured, however, till he had wounded two men. It 
was no wonder he fought so desperately, for, figuratively speaking, 
he had a rope round his neck, and, as he discovered later on, he 
had one round his neck in reality. In two minutes or less after 
he had been brought in he was suspended to the limb of a tree 
near by—a horrible spectacle of border justice. Retribution came 
swift and sure. Charlie was a great favourite with the men, and 
we must excuse them if there were some that quietly stepped 
aside to hide their feelings. He was very near the end now. 
We did what we could for him, which was not much. There was 
no doctor in the neighbourhood, but a physician could not have 
lengthened the already numbered moments of his life. He 
realised this fact and requested that none be sent for. He 
delivered his dying messages to us in a few broken words. Poor 
fellow! he had not much to leave. Then he seemed desirous of 
saying something which seemed to be on his mind. It was with 
difficulty he spoke. Almost his last words were: 

‘Did you—get her, Miss—Travers ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘I did.’ 

‘I am glad,’ he replied ; ‘she was—too good—for me. I can 
die happy now. Good-bye—Jack—good-bye—Tom.’ And with 
these words our former friend and companion passed away. 

It was then early on New Year’s morning. What an awful 
coincidence! I remembered like a flash that other New Year’s 
morning, only a short year ago, when we were both happy and 
light-hearted. Why had he not remained in Canada? 

In conclusion, I will just say that, after seeing the mortal re- 
mains of our beloved friend consigned to their final resting-place, we 
started for home, but not, as we had planned, by the Pacific 
coast. We were in no mood to enjoy ourselves, but took the 
first train and went direct home te our own dear country, thankful 
that in it such scenes as we had witnessed do not happen. 


J. M. JACKSON. 
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Thoughts that Nature 
Gives way to in repose. 
THE scene of the following strange and hitherto unexplained 
mystery was a vicarage on the north-east coast, between the Tees 
and the Tweed. 

The pretty red-roofed village (now alas! hugged to death in 
the close embrace of an impudent port) ran straggling along a flat, 
sandy beach, with one long row of lodging-houses and fishermen’s 
cottages facing the sea; the vicarage lying behind, in its own 
grounds, retired and out of the common thoroughfare; with the 
church and village schools forminghree siles of a qu iet and un- 
overlooked quadrangle, the fourth side being planted with trees 
and shrubs. 

Quite removed from sight and observation, the house stood 
snugly by itself, having only one road, which led up to the lych- 
gate of the churchyard and front porch, and there ended. 

Thus much, and no more, seems necessary as an introduction to 
the following narrative, which is copied from a diary kept at the 
time. 

Friday, June 18, 1886. 

I had retired to my room at the usual hour, a little before 
midnight, having first gone my accustomed rounds and seen that 
all was right and secure. 

I was roused from my first sleep by a strange noise down below. 

As the night was wild and gusty, the house old, the tiles given 
to rattle, and the ill-hung doors to creak, these noises at first 
passed by without my giving them much heed or thought. 

But just after the church clock had chimed two, a noise, loud 
and sudden, and which occurred during a lull in the blast, made 
me feel sure that there was something radically wrong. 

Jumping hastily up and slipping on my trousers and dressing- 
gown, I snatched a gun from its case, and, without waiting for 
cartridges, which were in another room, ran down the back stairs 
till I came to a glass door which opened on to a landing-place that 
gave access to the front staircase. 

Here I came face to face with a man! He had just arrived 
at the top of the stairs, with one foot already on the landing ; he 
at one end and I at the other. 
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A tall, well set-up, military-looking man, with white hair and 
waxed moustache, and below him, a common hunchbacked villain 
—a ruffian evidently of the lowest type: a speckled and a spotted 
man, pitted and scarred by confluent small-pox. 

In the dim uncertain light of lowered gas, all the little holes 
and craters of his malign, wizened face lay in the shadow of dark- 
ness, while his one serviceable eye glared with the fierce cunning 
of a noisome beast. 

All this, and more too, I took in at a single glance. 

Putting the gun quickly to my shoulder, I called out (rather 
theatrically, as I now think), ‘ Move one inch, and you are a dead 
man!’ 

I shall not soon forget the look of scorn with which the man 
in advance answered, 

‘You fool! Stick to the truth.’ 

At the same time, putting his hand into a breast-pocket, he 
drew out a magnificent revolver. 

‘ These six chambers,’ he said, ‘are really loaded: and till we 
have had a few moments’ conversation together, I would strongly 
advise you’ (with emphasis)‘ not to move, or yow are a dead man.’ 

I felt the tables were completely turned on me, and could only 
wait and hear what more he might choose to say. 

What he said, I need not put down at length: it led to, and 
ended in, this: that everybody in the house was called up from 
their beds, and ordered to dress and assemble in the dining-room 
by five o’clock. 

Till that hour arrived the hunchback villain kept guard, 
pistol in hand, at a place near the front kitchen door, where he 
could command both the lower passages, and see that no one left 
the house. 

When the clock sounded the first stroke of five, and we were 
all met together, our visitor rose and said, 

‘This household, I see, consists of eight persons. During the 
time that I am compelled to throw myself on your hospitality, 
four of you will always remain in the same room with me; the 
rest may go about their ordinary occupations, and, in short, do 
whatever they please. I would only advise them to be careful 
how they speak of what is taking place here; because, if there 
should be any—even the slightest—attempt at surprise or capture, 
those four of you who are in the room with me at the time will 
instantly forfeit their lives.’ 

Here the speaker placed on the table a thing shaped like a 
good old-fashioned snuff-box, and continued: ‘I have only to touch 
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this metal button and all of us will at once know the grand secret, 
of —hereafter, or no hereafter.’ 

‘ However,’ he went on to say, ‘ he hoped the necessity for such 
strong measures would not arise, but that it rested with us, rather 
than with him, to say how that might be. 

‘I do not need much sleep,’ he added, ‘my way of life has 
been of a sort to murder sleep: and that which, to other men, is 
‘“‘ Nature’s sweet restorer,” is to me only a memory of evil deeds 
done, or a suggestion of others to follow. 

‘Howbeit, sleep of some sort I must, by fits and snatches, 
have; and at such times, the man you have seen with me will 
take my place, and watch. 

‘With this little box at hand, there he will sit; he at one end 
of the room, and you at the other. 

‘He is a low-bred, vulgar brute. My associate at present by 
force of untoward circumstances—and he has my strictest charge 
not to offend by any manner of speech. 

‘He will preserve an absolute and entire silence—but he will 
watch; and, as he has even more reason than I have, to dread 
surprise, he will probably be quick with his fingers on the least 
suspicious movement. This I throw in by way of caution.’ 

Then he told us the cause and reason of this sudden visit. He 
had found himself obliged to ‘put out of the way’ a gentleman, 
at whose house he had been lately on an affair of business. 

(This was the cool way in which he spoke of murder, super- 
added to burglary; but never mind, let him goon.) The police 
were hard on his track, and he had pitched on this house, on 
which he had long had his eye, as a safe and convenient harbour 
of refuge. 

He wound up a long speech with some well-turned phrases of 
civility, and said that to the two ladies and their father he hoped 
to make his visit as little irksome as possible, and to put them to 
as little inconvenience as might be. 

‘ As for you,’ turning to me, ‘ you have told me one lie already, 
and I fancy you are quite capable of telling me a dozen more.’ 

I vouchsafed no reply, but looked at the man with a look meant 
to be expressive of many magnificent and moral sentiments, but 
which, I rather think now, was expressive of—nothing at all. 

There is but a step between the ridiculous and the sublime: 
and those grand looks, if not properly done, are apt to fall flat 
and end in bathos. 

By the time his speech was over the morning was well ad- 
vanced, and he asked that coffee might be brought. : 
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Whilst it was getting made, we who sat in the dining-room 
with him saw early people beginning to pass the window: the milk- 
girl, the grocer’s boy, and others, coming on their daily round. 

We ourselves felt quite dazed and bewildered; up so very 
early, and on so strange an occasion: not knowing how the thing 
would end, or how we ourselves should act. 

It seemed quite odd and unnatural, in such a jumbled-up 
state of affairs, to hear the clock strike with its accustomed tone 
and regularity, and the sun shine with blazing summer heat, as if 
nothing out of the common were taking place. 

I cannot pretend to recount all the incidents of this most long 
and wretched day, which seemed as if it never would draw toa 
close. 

Trivial things in themselves, I dare say; but there was an 
atmosphere of horror, and haze of dim uncertainty and suspense, 
surrounding them, that made them notable then, and makes them 
stand clearly out to-day, when other things are forgotten. 

A shrill whistle far off, wheels rolling up to the village inn, an 
errand lad peering in as he passed the window on his way to the 
back door of the house ; all such little matters possessed a strange 
fascination for us as we sat cooped up with that terrible guest, and 
filled us with foolish hope of rescue. 

In the afternoon, he suggested, and I need scarcely say his 
suggestions were commands, that we should shift our quarters toa 
little sitting-room upstairs, with windows looking into the garden, 
and of great retirement and privacy. 

There we spent the live-long evening in horrid seclusion. 

There were pictures and books lying about the room, which 
was a kind of library, and our guest showed himself a proficient 
in poetry, literature, and art. He took old editions and rare copies 
tenderly from their shelves, handling them and turning over their 
leaves with the light and loving touch of your true bibliophilist. 

He told many curious bits of book-lore, and was very severe, 
perhaps not too severe, on the slip-shod editing of old authors, now 
prevalent; speaking with much warmth, and supporting himself 
by the following quotation from Ainger’s preface to ‘Charles 
Lamb’: 

‘Every writer of mark leaves behind him shreds and remnants 
of stuff . . . and it is, in my deliberate opinion, an injustice to 
any such writer, to dilute his reputation by publishing every scrap 
of writing that he is known to have produced, merely because the 
necessity of making a choice may expose the editor to the risk of 
censure.’ 
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‘ What are we to think,’ said he, shutting up the volume with 
a rude, petulant bang, ‘of the man who could put into the mouth 
of our greatest lyric poet such doggerel as this ?— 


Here lies Edmund Keene, Lord Bishop of Chester, 
He eat a fat goose, and could not digest her. 

and again— 
When you rise from your dinner as light as before, 
It’s a sign you haye eat just enough and no more. 


Oh, horrible! most horrible! Would to heaven little hunchback 
and I had that editor in our grip.’ 

Thus he prattled on by the hour, in a flippant, sparkling strain, 
that was rendered none the less piquant by our knowledge that 
his hands were, even then, reeking with the blood of an unburied 
corpse. 

And though our eyes looked on his calm and handsome face, 
and though our ears took in his gay and lively talk, our thoughts 
would often wander away to that dark room, wherever it was, still 
stained with blood, and so lately filled with the shrieks and sobs 
of a cruel and violent death. 

Also it seemed such a curious situation for a quiet clergyman’s 


family, instead of going to prayers, or singing an evening hymn, 
to be sitting quite affably, giggling with a red-handed murderer, 
while a still greater ruffian kept the maids company in the kitchen 
below. 

It was altogether an unpleasant dilemma to be in, and I began 
to wonder whether, in days to come, any suspicion would attach 
to us for the part we were now being forced to play. 


Saturday, June 19. 


Tossing about last night in feverish dreams, a delirious idea 
of poisoning our visitor flashed across my bewildered brain; and, 
when I awoke, I encouraged the idea, and let it take form and 
ripen. 

The man isaconfessed murderer, I argued. Heand his ruffian 
accomplice invade our house and upset our quiet lives. They are 
to be got rid of, by any means, and at all hazards. Indeed, if we 
do not take strong steps, and that too at once, we may be, for any- 
thing I know, what the lawyers call ‘ accessories after the fact.’ 

I arrived at the conclusion that it was quite a case of ‘ killing, 
no murder,’ not perhaps so perfectly clear asthe one to which that 
sound tract has reference; but still, clear enough for us to see our 
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way through it, and also clear enough to settle any little conscien- 
tious qualms and scruples. 

I cannot pretend to say how far I was in the right: I leave 
such questions to the trained judgment of theologians and casuists. 

I know well how often self-interest steps in, and how often, in 
matters of moment, one acts from motives, and on impulses, that 
are difficult of analysis, and won’t always stand the test of close 
examination. 

What seemed to tell most against us, was this: that though 
we cried aloud, and rightly, for Justice, her scales lay not with us. 

That we knew full well, and willingly confessed. 

But is there no such thing as aiding Justice ? 

If Justice, like Love, be sometimes blind and bandaged, may 
not people, with eyes in their heads, come to her rescue ? 

‘ Fiat justitia,’ we cried, and as for ‘ruat ’—well, that comes 
after. 

Thus I sought to quiet a too tender conscience. And I will 
say this—by way of parenthesis—that of all the ridiculous bores 
in this world, a ridiculously tender conscience is the greatest. 

Practically, it is of no use whatever, because nobody ever attends 
to its whining, whimpering voice. 

Its great office—in the spiritual economy—seems to be this : 
to make every act, that would otherwise be sweet and delicious, 
stink in our nostrils, by suggestion of unpleasant consequences. 

It is a candid friend that, like most other candid friends, one 
would wish to be rid of, and could well do without. 

But here my digression ends. I find I am adopting my mur- 
derer’s ethics and philosophy. 

So now, farewell to immoral platitudes, and on to business. 

My next step was to take counsel as to whether the thing 
should be done, and, if so, how? 

Nobody seemed much troubled with scruples on the score of 
morality, but a shrewd old nurse of eighty, who had been in our 
family for more than half a century, pointed out certain incon- 
veniences that were likely to arise. 

‘A man is dead in the house; how are you to get rid of him? 
You cannot dig a hole in the garden, and simply pop him in, and 
say no more about it. 

‘You will have the coroner and his twelve trusty henchmen 
come and sit on the body, and, depend upon it, you will have your 
work set to convince those men that you are not as bad as he 
was. 


‘ No; the whole thing is a horrid, miserable, night-mare piece of 
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business, but I think your way of getting out of it is likely only 
to land us all one step lower in the mire.’ 

And much more she said to the same purpose, but with no 
other effect than to make me more firmly stick to my original 
design, which I now proceeded to carry out, as follows : 

I knew well a man in the village who kept by him a little 
stock of poison, for the benefit of stray cats which made sad havoc 
of his pigeons and poultry, and I contrived unobserved to slip him 
a note, asking to have sent me by bearer, a few drops of the 
precious stuff. 

It came in-due time, and without more ado I, as I think, quite 
unseen, let the drops of acid down into a decanter of wine that 
was to be on the table at luncheon. 

I don’t know how it was, or why it was, or what it was, but 
something, probably nervousness as the fatal hour drew near, 
betrayed my secret. 

Anyhow, my well-meant scheme was a failure, and I was saved 
from the commission of a great crime, or perhaps I should say 
rather, from the consequences of a crime already committed. 

We sat down to our meal at one, nervous in manner, and 
inclined to be hysterical; the day hot and sultry, with distant 
thunder rumbling and growling all around. 

And when it was seen that contrary to our usual custom we 
drank no claret and soda, but plain water only, then the man’s sus- 
picions, vague and floating before, ran suddenly, swift and surging, 
into the right channel. 

At one glance, taking in the whole situation, he rose, threw 
the bottle out of the window, rang the bell and ordered another 
fresh from the cellar, sat down again, gave me one amiable look, 
and went on with his luncheon as if nothing had gone amiss. 

Evidently a well-bred man of the world, and not given to 
make a fuss over little trifles of that kind ! 

In the afternoon he treated us to some slight sketches of his 
past career. 

He had run the whole gamut of virtues and vices, not running 
violently from the top of the scale to the bottom, but taking a 
virtue and a vice, turn and turn about, as our forefathers are said 
to have taken their bread and cheese. 

I think, some day, to jot down a few of the strangest things 
he told us, but my present purpose is to get, as quickly as may 
be, to the end of this tale. 

The evening passed off mildly enough, without any tiresome 
allusion to the foolish and futile attempt of the morning. 
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Sunday, June 20. 


With the morning post there came, amongst the usual batch 
of letters, one addressed to the ‘ Rev. John Jones, care of So-and- 
so, etc. etc.’ This letter we thought no more about, and set it 
aside in the ordinary place to wait till the Rev. John Jones, who- 
ever he might be, saw fit to turn up. 

It would not have put us much about if the reverend gentle- 
man had turned up there and then, as our murderer was quite aw 
fait at nice clerical talk, and well up in the latest ecclesiastical 
novelties and scandals. 

But when he came down after a short nap, and when, after a 
polite greeting all round, his eye fell on that letter, he straight- 
way opened it, saying laconically : 

‘I am the Rev. John Jones.’ 

We were past all feelings of surprise or wonder by this time, 
and looked on with blunted indifference and unconcern, whilst he 
read the letter, tore it up in little bits, dropped them daintily into 
the empty grate, struck a match, and set them ablaze. 

Next, he called for pen and ink and wrote out and despatched 
a telegram, the contents of which we saw afterwards when all 
things came out; but they did little, if anything, to enlighten us. 
The telegram, I may just add, ran as follows : 

‘Pascoe. Liverpool. Flour delivered to-morrow. Ship sails 
next day. Forward to agent. Jones.’ 

After breakfast, and when the bells began to ring for Morning 
Service, he declared that we and he and his little box should all 
go to church together, while the hunchback, with his loaded 
pistol, bore the maid’s pleasant company at home. 

So to church we went; and much the little congregation, having 
all our visitors and our ‘ belongings’ off by heart, stared at the 
handsome stranger, wondering who the deuce he might be, and 
where we had picked him up. 

I couldn’t help thinking the old gentleman who sat in front 
of us would scarcely have said his responses (always excepting 
‘Good Lord, deliver us ’) with such loud unaspirated fervour had he 
known of the death-bearing little box reposing on the shelf behind 
him, and not six inches from the broad of his broad back. 

Our guest’s behaviour was proper, nay, devout ; he was a grace 
and ornament to our pew. 

Whatever his faults or crimes had been, they had never 
blunted his religious instincts, or made him cease attendance on 
pious functions. 
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It was Trinity Sunday; and after church he discoursed, with 
rare intelligence, of the service, the singing, the sermon, and 
amongst other things, of the Athanasian Creed. 

‘ By-the-by,’ said he, ‘who was the funny man who snuffled 
and snorted all through that admirable dogma? In the Nicene 
Creed, he descended with alacrity into ’L; but in the Athanasian, 
he floundered and wriggled about, and ended by getting nowhere, 
and perhaps (God wot) that may be the very best thing that can 
happen to most of us.’ 

Then he skimmed lightly over others of the devout worshippers, 
hitting off our dearest friends with sharp sarcastic touches, or 
stabbing them with quick, incisive stroke, in a way that was 
eminently displeasing, and galled us sorely. 

The afternoon passed over in tolerable peace and quietude, 
without anything worthy of special note; save this, that it seemed 
to me both men wore an air of restlessness and were more on the 
alert and qui vive than heretofore. 

We were begged to have supper at eleven that night, an hour 
later than usual ; and just before it took place, I met the hideous 
hunchback dragging down into the lower passage a great canvas 
bag they had brought with them, and which was now filled with 
whatever they had chosen to lay hands on. 

And now comes the last scene of all that ends this strange, 
eventful history. 

The clock had just struck midnight, when the sound of wheels 
passing below was quickly followed by a long, loud ring at the 
front-door bell. 

‘That, I fancy,’ said our visitor, rising to his feet, ‘is the cab 
which is to take us, much to our regret, from your hospitable 
house ;’ and then he went on to make a little civil farewell speech, 
quite in good taste, but every word of which made me wish he lay 
dead at my feet. 

He asked—or rather ordered—me to go and open the door, 
and who may describe my blank amazement as I looked out into 
the darkness and there saw, standing by the cab, and holding its 
door open, Tom Scott, son of the cab-owner, and one of the nicest 
and most respectable young men in our village. Since that day, 
his place has known him no more. Poor fellow! he looked as 
thoroughly bewildered and at sea as I was myself; but neither of 
us uttered a syllable. Indeed, there was no opportunity given us 
to speak ; the murderers were close on our heels, still clasping tight 
that dreadful box of death. 

In they got, without parley or palaver, and away they whirled ; 
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and sure am I, that on the slightest beck or nod, I should have 
jumped in too, and been whisked off with them ; for the mesmeric 
spell of their power was strong upon me, and I was quite ready 
to play a weak Faust to a strong Mephistopheles. 

For one awful moment I stood like a man entranced; but no 
sooner were they round the corner and fairly off the premises, 
than I came quickly to myself and to my right mind. 

I think, if I had been on the stage, I should, at this juncture, 
certainly have slapped my forehead somewhat loudly with the 
open palm of my hand and reeled, gasping, against the door-post 
for support; but as it was pitch dark, and nobody about but a 
querulous owl hooting in a tree, and a dissolute tom cat sprawling 
on the lawn, I thought attitudinising would fall flat, and so ran 
into the house with gladness, and told how the devil had rid us 
of his own. 

Then came a pretty fuss and stir throughout the house- 
hold. 

Some hurried one way, some scurried another : to give prompt 
notice to the police; to rouse the station-master ; to set the tele- 
graph a-going ; todo all, in short, that could be done, to recapture 
our fled guests. 

The whole village was astir early; and, as the strange news 
spread like wildfire, it became the one absorbing subject of talk ; 
people standing about in idle knots, waiting, criticising, judging. 

No men had taken their place in the midnight train. 

No young cabman returned to his home from the station that 
day. 
But for that day, and for many a day after, the police came 
about us in shoals; detectives, sergeants, inspectors, superinten- 
dents-—all sorts and conditions of the force. 

They were civil enough to begin with ; but, as time wore on and 
they were still as far as ever from unravelling this mystery, they 
showed, first, a wish to throw doubt on our plain, unvarnished tale, 
and, at last, came to look on us with grave suspicion. 

We were put to many cruel questionings and searchings, and 
I could see plainly that their method of investigation was based 
on the assumption that we were not only the harbourers, but the 
accomplices of murderers. 

It was a strange, foolish thought to take possession of a body 
of trained men. 


I had always believed that innocence (like truth) would assert . 


herself and prevail; but it was not to be so in this case, 
I am sure our looks are innocent enough, but I think now the 
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appearance of innocence told against us, and was a further evidence 
of guilt in the eyes of the police. 

One day—quite exasperated—lI said to an official before whom 
we meekly stood, ‘ What possible motive could we have for being 
what you make us out to be ?’ 

He was a corpulent, pompous body, and answered with mea- 
sured dignity: ‘It is not for me to pry into the motives and the 
secrets of the heart—especially of such a heart as yours; but a 
day will come when all secrets shall be known, and then—may 
Ged Almighty have mercy on your F 

‘My God!’ we all bawled out before he could utter the last 
word of that dread sentence of doom, ‘has it come tothat! Are we 
all to be hanged, in a bunch, right off, without judge, jury, lawyers, 
and all the other comforts and consolations of a British subject ?’ 

It certainly has not come quite to that; but to this very day, 
so long after, good people look askance at us. 

Our works of merit are unacknowledged; they who erstwhile 
had sung our praises loudest, now flout and jeer. 

They call our soup insipid ; our blankets filthy rags. 

Methodism rides rampant in a village which was once the 
stronghold of orthodoxy. 

The harridan of reform bestrides her busy besom: all old land- 
marks are swept away. 

People vote for Radical shopkeepers who once voted for 
Tory landlords. 

And we are the poor, dear, innocent cause ! 

But, never mind, my belief in the doctrine of a special provi- 
dence is not a whit lessened. 

Moreover, there are one or two points I hope we may all live 
to see cleared up. 

What became of the young cabman, whose loss his widowed 
mother still mourns ? 

Where are our two friends? And where, I may add, are half 
the murderers in the kingdom ? 

From the days of my story till the present time, the police 
have been receiving important information, detecting, obtaining a 
clue, getting on the right track at last, running their man to 
earth, etc., ete. 

They have been, it seems to me, like an ill-trained pointer ; 
pointing at anything and everything but the right bird. 

I lift up my voice in a last despairing, wailing cry of appeal. 

If they think they can be less stupid now than they were then, 
let them come forward like men and, in these days of undiscovered 
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crime, set honest folk on their legs again; scoring, at the same 
time, a point in their own favour. 

My own private opinion, however, is that they will go on cry- 
ing to the end of the chapter what I have written at the begin- 
ning of it—‘ Stop thief!’ 


J. LAWSON. 
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5. 


Eima Low, of Medicine Bend, was a man who, in a matter of 
argument, would have silenced the mouth of a cannon (with two 
nv’s. I will not go the other length). He had, in the perverted 
idiom of the Bend (and of some more civilised regions also), the 
gift of the gab. It was confidently affirmed, by men noted on the 
Bend for inveterate veracity, that it was Elma who talked the tail 
off the ‘ Johnstone’ comet ; and though many ventured to ques- 
tion the truth of that assertion, the only grounds they could give 
for doing so were that he was at that time known to be suffering 
from a severe attack of asthma. 

When Jack Downs shot Mike Travers, and was hunted in con- 
sequence for ten days in the mountains before being captured, it 
was Elma Low who talked the jury, after all the trouble and risk 
they had had in catching him, into returning him ‘a vote of 
thanks.’ 

The most handsome thing about Low was his Christian name. 
He was a tall, thin, sinewy man, with a weedy, straggling beard, 
and a pictyresquely ugly face; and of dollars he was almost en- 
tirely destitute. It must, therefore, have been owing to the gift 
mentioned above that he wheedled Molly Morris into marrying him. 
Whereupon he took up a ‘ homestead’ and a ‘ timber-claim’ with 
the confidently expressed intention of raising cattle and a family. 

In the settlement on the Bend there was naturally a dearth of 
womankind, and old Morris’s daughter, with her pretty face, had 
had little cause for jealousy. Cowboys in passing the Morris 
ranche had been wont to make their horses buck to the best ad- 
vantage, and in a manner that would have severely tried the seat 
(and found it wanting) of many a stout caracolling knight of the 
olden days; rich cattle-men had laid their hearts (and what is 
more, their purses) at Molly’s pretty feet; and now their patience 
was sorely tried indeed, for Elma Low upon the smallest provo- 
cation would fall to and descant upon his wife’s numerous perfec- 
tions till, in local phraseology, ‘he made everybody plumb 
weary!’ But of all the weary listeners on these occasions none 
had so sore a heart as desperate Jack Downs. Until the Travers 
incident Jack had stood high in the favour of Molly Morris, and 
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even now, though that unhappy event had destroyed his chances 
with her, he refused to acknowledge that his was the fault. 

So matters went on for a while, quietly enough to all seeming, 
till in the spring a change for the better took place in the condi- 
tion of the Low family. Elma’s brother down in Arizona died 
quite unexpectedly, and as unexpectedly Elma found himself the 
possessor of several hundred dollars and a nice little ‘bunch’ of 
cattle. On his claim there was a good spring—for this reason he 
had taken it up; so now, making a ‘first payment’ upon the 
section adjoining, he commenced to put his affairs straight, and, 
generally speaking, to ‘fix things’ before setting out upon the 
long task of fetching his newly acquired cattle up the trail from 
Arizona. But to part from Molly, and for so long a time, too, was 
a pill of such unpleasant flavour that he deferred taking it as long 
as possible ; so he ‘fixed’ and ‘ fixed’ until there was no longer 
any possible excuse to keep him at home, and then, leaving his 
wife again at her father’s, very reluctantly set out. 

It was mid-day when he started, for he intended to ‘ make’ a 
ranche thirty miles south for the night; but in going through the 
pass about ten miles south of Medicine Bend he chanced to meet 
Jack Downs. 

‘ Why, where in the world are you making for this time in the 
day?’ asked Jack, with the cordial tone which since the Travers 
incident had been habitual with him. 

‘And the same to you,’ replied Elma. 

‘ Oh, just having a look round ’—which was not true, for Downs, 
having heard that Elma was setting out that day, had been on his 
way to the Morris ranche, under the pretext that he wanted to see 
the old man about some horses, for he was starting in life as Low 
had done, but in horses instead of cattle. He turned his horse 
round and rode with Elma, who, in a long-winded, roundabout 
conversation, explained his whole mission and business, and gene- 
rally let his tongue run away with him. He did not stop till the 
pair found themselves at Jack’s ranche, a few miles on the road. 
Elma assented willingly to stay and have something to eat; for, 
indeed, he was loath to hurry on a journey which was to lead him 
daily farther from home and Molly. And when his inner man was 
satisfied, his tongue ran away again on the old, old subject, till 
it had sent Jack into a thoroughly exasperated and profound 
slumber, whereupon he persuaded himself that he had better put 
up there altogether for the night. 

Next morning Jack watched his friend out of sight with much 
relief. He stood there, after Elma had disappeared, for some 
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time, motionless and thoughtful. ‘ Old waterspout!’ he said to 
himself, apostrophising his departed friend. Then he turned his 
head towards Medicine Bend, and gazed thoughtfully up the pass. 
‘They say where there’s a will there’s a way.’ 

All unconscious that his neighbour was plotting against him 
with the subtlety of true villainy, Elma journeyed on, striking 
into the trail at Hunter’s Lake, and so, for a period of several 
months, passed out of the life of the settlement. 


The amount of business done between ‘old man Morris’ and 
Jack Downs during the next few months became the talk of the 
Bend ; and when people presently began to chaff the latter fami- 
liarly about it he said nothing, but smiled knowingly, and let 
them draw their own inferences. But so artfully did he conceal 
from Mrs. Low the true reason of his frequent visits that she failed 
to see anything peculiar in them. She had always been accus- 
tomed to a great deal more than her fair share of flattery and 
attention from the men about her. The shooting of Mike Travers 
was an affair long past, and now almost forgotten; and it must 
be remembered that, according to the standard and verdict of 
the Bend, Jack had been perfectly in the right in that matter, 
and had even found himself popular on account of it—Mike had 
been xo loss to the settlement; and so gradually, and in all inno- 
cence on Molly’s part, the old friendly footing had become re- 
established between them. 

But the months passed on, and autumn came, and now Elma 
was expected back. 

It was the first week in November before Mrs. Low received 
the longed-for letter to say that her husband, if all went well, 
would reach home about a week later. Several days of that time 
went by, when one morning Jack Downs rode into the settlement 
—it was not his custom, as he generally cut straight across. On 
his way out to old Morris he talked freely with several men whom 
he met, spoke lightly of Molly, and one man called him a ‘ liar.’ 
He reached the ranche—the old man was out; and an hour later 
Jack and Mrs. Low were riding across the bridge together. Several 
men had congregated there, and the one who had called Jack a 
liar would have stopped him and spoken, but he saw that Mrs. 
Low looked pale and downcast, and he put his own construction 
to the look—perhaps also he noticed another kind of look in Jack’s 
eye as it met his—and was silent. So all stood aside, arguing, 
perhaps, that ‘ it was not their funeral,’ and that if they interfered 
it might be, and let the pair pass, and wondered. And for some 
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time they speculated as to whose would be the next funeral at 
Medicine Bend, Elma Low being made the favourite—although 
the other had the record—at three to two. 

When Mr. Morris returned to the ranche he rode up to the 
door as was his wont, and leaving his horse standing, went in to 
see that things were all right and to receive his daughter’s usual 
welcome. He called her by her name, and wondered where she 
was, for it was within an hour of sundown. But when he went 
to the stable he found that her horse was out. . 

‘Gone down to the settlement,’ he said mentally; ‘I wonder 
what after.’ Such a proceeding on her part was nothing 
unusual, 

Then he looked to the wants of his horse, and putting a feed 
into the ‘ feed-box’ of hers too, went back to the house. The 
fire was out. ‘She must ha’ been gone a good while,’ he thought, 
as he lit it again; and he was just putting on the kettle in readi- 
ness for supper when one of his ‘ hands’ returned. 

‘Seen anything of Molly, John?’ He spoke always of his 
daughter as ‘ Molly.’ 

‘No; why?’ asked John, without looking up. He was one of 
the men who had been backing Elma down at the bridge. 

‘She’s out; down at the Bend, I expect. Ain’t much else to 
goto. Hadn’t you better set about getting some supper? I’m 
hungry; how is it with you?’ 

Without noticing the question John took a stick from the 
stove and lighted his pipe, then went out and commenced to chop 
wood and whistle, and very lugubriously he whistled too. 

Presently the old man called to him: ‘John! I wish the girl 
was back. I don’t much like the look of that bank,’ pointing to 
a grey bank of clouds in the western horizon. ‘ We don’t often 
get much of a storm from there this time o’ year, but it looks 
risky.’ 

Darkness set in. They finished supper, but still. Mrs. Low 
had not returned. A strong wind had sprung up from the west, 
and the old man walked again and again to the door. A fine 
snow was beginning to drive against the windows, and the siding 
of the house cracked and creaked. 

‘I suppose the girl’s all right, John ?’ said the old man, seating 
himself uneasily. 

‘Bless you, yes; she’s stopped down at the Bend; no cause to 
fear about her; she knows,’ replied John confidently. 

But for all that Mr. Morris did not sit still long. ‘I suppose 
I’m getting old and simple,’ he said presently. ‘I wish you would 
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put the saddle on my horse, and I'll go down to the Bend and see 
after her.’ 

‘Not on such a night as this!’ exclaimed John, going to the 
door and looking out. The snowstorm had now become a driving 
blizzard. ‘I don’t know about old, but if you go out on such a 
night as this you’d certainly be simple.’ 

‘Come, do as I tell you, there’s a good man, while I put some 
warmer clothes on; it won’t be so awful bad going down with the 
storm to the settlement, but 0’ course we couldn’t get back.’ And 
from the absent yet decided way in which the old man spoke his 
man knew that he meant to go. 

‘Then I shall go along too, so there’ll be two to laugh at,’ said 
John as he put on a ‘slicker’ and drew a cap down over his ears. 

‘Don’t be such a fool!’ 

‘Two fools is better than one.’ 

So together they sallied out and drifted with the storm. 

It was the first storm of the season, and an early one. The 
snow was not so fine and powdery as it would have been later on 
in the intense cold of winter, and consequently it was driven 
straight ahead and did not whirl; setting as it did nearly straight 
to the Bend, they reached the store without much difficulty. 
Had they missed it, ‘Things would have looked sort o’ risky,’ as 
John remarked, 

This store at the Bend was also the post-office of the settle- 
ment, and the hotel. When the proprietor saw the old man out 
on such a night he was not surprised at his first question, and in 
fact had anticipated it. 

‘Seen anything of Molly to-day ?’ 

‘Mrs. Low? Yes.’ 

‘Then she’s all right ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, she’s all right.’ 

Mr. Morris noticed nothing in the way it was said; he saw 
only the answer to his question,' and was happy and relieved, for 
he had certainly had a presentiment that things were not all 
right. 

‘Got room in your stable for two horses?’ he asked cheerily. 

‘More room than oats.’ 

‘Where is the girl?’ asked the father, looking round when he 
regained the store. 

There were several storm-bound men sitting tilted back against 
the wall. Only a few minutes ago these same men, who now looked 
upon the old man with grave and pitying"eyes, had been talking 
and laughing boisterously over that day’s ‘ scandalous elopement.’ 
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‘She said she would stop the night with Mrs. Dale,’ the store- 
keeper said, not venturing the truth; and the old man retired to 
sleep the sleep of the just. 

For some time the other men stayed up and talked quietly 
together, but there was no sound of laughter again in the store that 
night; and soon no sound at all, save the violent fitful gusts of 
the storm without. Even these grew less and less frequent 
towards morning, and before daybreak all nature, mantled in white, 
was hushed to rest. 

The sun and Mr. Morris both came up smiling, and about the 
same time; but the former out-smiled the latter. For when the 
old man learnt, little by little, all that Medicine Bend had to tell 
him of his daughter, he sat in the store, with his head bowed 
down, like a prosperous man suddenly broken up in business.. He 
hated to stay there, and yet he had not the strength to go. The 
men beside him offered him but rough though well-meant conso- 
lation. Some said, ‘Cheer up, old man!’ Others (wise ones) said 
that he should have foreseen what would happen; and, laying the 
blame upon himself, he preferred these latter. Until the evening 
he sat there, rarely looking up. 

Then it was that Elma Low rode up to the store and sat a while 
on his horse outside. He had just returned, was ‘right glad to 
be back again.’ He was in his merriest mood; he had a ‘how 
d’ye do’ and a hearty hand-shake for all; agreed it had been a 
tough night; told how he had ‘bedded down’ the cattle about 
fifteen miles south; didn’t want to drive them through the snow, 
they were tired enough, so thought he would just ride on ahead 
and see how the Bend was—‘ how goes it?” And so for some time 
he ran on, first to one, then to another. He had so much to tell 
that it was a long time before he noticed anything peculiar in the 
manner of the men about him. Then suddenly a light broke in 
upon him, and he saw that something was amiss in the settle- 
ment. 

‘Why, what’s up, fellows? Anybody lost last night? Some- 
thing happened on the Bend? Anybody dead?’ 

‘No, Elma, not dead; worse yet!’ It was the old man’s 
greeting. He had tottered out to the door and joined the group. 

Then again, little by little, the strong man learnt the hard 
lesson that bad added more years to his father-in-law than he was 
like to carry. They who had expected him to launch out were 
disappointed. He leant upon his horse the while, sideways, but 
said nothing. The old man went back to his chair. By the 
time one after another had told all there was to tell, Elma had 
12 
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come to the base conclusion that there is no good on earth. He 
took his pistol from its holster, and the storekeeper stood aside; 
thinking he might be dangerous, but he only dusted and replaced 
it; and as he did so he said ‘ Jack.’ Later on he whetted an 
ominous looking knife twice across the ‘candle’ of his saddle; 
and the only two men who heard what he said as he returned it 
to its sheath never repeated the words. Then, as he turned ‘his 
horse round and would have ridden away, the proprietor of the 
store called out, asking whether he was going home or to the 
Morris ranche. 

‘No, not home,’ he replied sarcastically. Then, with forced 
simplicity, he added: ‘I just want to have a look round at Jack 
Down’s ranche first, boys; I fancy he’s got a horse or two might 
suit me.’ 

Then first one man said, ‘I want a horse or two myself ;’ 
then another, ‘I’m going up that way myself ;’ but Elma stopped 
them, saying : 

‘I don’t mind your company, but, mind you, I make this 
trade alone!’ : 

It was night when Elma Low and some half a dozen others 
rode out from Medicine Bend, but not very dark on account of 
the snow. 

When the old man asked where Elma had gone to, they told 
him that he had ‘gone home.’ Then, getting their horses, he 
and John went home too. 

Elma and his party rode on through the night. They did not 
go by way of the pass, for they knew that the snow must have 
drifted heavily into it; but they took a longer round, skirting the 
bluffs. At last they came in sight of Jack Down’s ranche. The 
house was a small ‘frame’ shanty of but one storey; a faint 
light glimmered from the west window, and threw the shadows of 
the men like giants on the snow, as they surrounded the house. 

Wher all were stationed Elma went to the door and knocked 
loudly. No one answered. He lifted the latch and walked in; 
as he did so the lamp flickered up and went out. 


II. 


WuHEn Mrs. Low and Jack Downs left the Bend together they 
rode to the latter’s ranche almost without exchanging a word. 
They went by way of the pass, and as they entered the ‘neck’ 
the wind was blowing hard and the sky was overcast. Mrs. Low 
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did not notice these things, but Jack noted the change with satis- 
faction. By the time they had traversed the pass and came out 
again into the open on the other side, the snow drifted heavily 
across them as they rode; but the storm was not yet a regular 
blizzard, and besides, the full fury of the wind was somewhat 
broken by the bluffs. Mrs. Low did not know how stiff and tired 
the riding and the facing the storm had made her until they 
arrived at last within the enclosure around the house, and she, 
dismounting, found it at first difficult to stand. 

‘You run to the house, light a lamp, and look after Elma,’ 
said Jack, as he lifted her to the ground; ‘I'll see to the horses.’ 


Then, as she turned away, he began hastily to take off the saddles; 


having done that, he led the horses by their bridles down to the 
gate of the enclosure; here he unbridled them and let them go. 
His own, he knew, would not drift far from home; hers, he 
thought, would find its way home again after the storm abated. 
As he closed the gate and turned towards the house again he saw 
the light of the lamp, which glimmered faintly through the storm. 
A hurricane was blowing. He stopped for some minutes under 
the lee of the stable to think; his plans were not yet fully laid. 
What he had thought to be the hardest part of the task was 
certainly accomplished, but how to carry out the whole plot he 
certainly did not quite see. Old Morris, he thought, would easily 
fall into the views of Medicine Bend; perhaps he would seek 
revenge, but this Jack did not dread, as he knew that he had 
carried out everything so well that no one would side against him ; 
as far as the Bend was concerned the general feeling would be 
rather against Mrs. Low than against himself. But how about 
Elma? He must in some way waylay him as he returned, or, 
come the worst, they would fight it out, and, being a desperate 
man, he was quite willing to take his chances on the outcome. 
He was a desperate man playing a reckless game, and, moreover, 
he had this advantage, that he knew Elma well enough (he 
thought) to suppose that, after what he would hear at the Bend, 
he would have nothing more to do with his wife, perhaps even 
would not give her another thought. But he had summed up 
without hearing the defence. 

When Mrs. Low hastily lighted the lamp, expecting to see her 
husband lying there—left there in the dark, poor man !—badly, 
perhaps mortally, wounded, and saw nothing, she was thunder- 
stricken ; in a glance she saw that the bed on which she had 
been told that she would find him lying had not been occupied, 
nor were there any other signs in the house that he had been 
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there at all. Instantly the conviction came upon her that she 
wz3 the victim of a trick, and a trick of the basest kind. Recol- 
lections of many little incidents, gone unnoticed at the time, 
flashed into her memory. She remembered then how Jack had 
once sworn that she should be no other man’s but his, and her 
thought was to escape. She opened the door to listen; the 
wind howled against the latch; the snow nearly blinded her. 
Wrapping her cloak more tightly round her, and feeling a new 
strength in her weary limbs, she opened the door wide and fled 
out into the night. 

So it was that when Jack, delaying now that the final step 
was reached, returned to the house at last he found the door open 
and the house empty. 

Had she then found him out ? If so, she must be in hiding. 
He searched the shanty (no very difficult task) in every crevice, 
but found nothing ; then the stable, and round the haystack, with 
a similar result. Was it possible that she had struck clean out 
on such a night? She must be crazy! Was he much better? 
No! Winding a comforter about his neck, he ran out, first this 
way and then that, wildly. Then he stopped to think, suddenly, 
for the thought struck him that she had, like a horse, struck out 
for home—through the pass. So his futile, uncertain search 
turned to a fixed course; he ran, nor did he notice how far, till 
he gained the opening of the pass. Here the snow became 
deeper, and he foundered laboriously through it, trying to listen 
now and again in hopes that he might hear the ‘crunching’ of 
snow ahead. All up through the pass, to the very neck, he 
struggled on; and here, full three miles from his house, himself 
utterly exhausted, he found her, beneath an overhanging rock, 
sunk down in a crouching position, asleep. 

At his touch she roused slightly from her lethargy and called 
feebly, ‘Elma, Elma, help!’ and the rock above answered mock- 
ingly, ‘Help!’ Then she was still again. 

Jack, exhausted, watched the snow drifting in front of them; 
it, could not reach them beneath the rock, but was building up a 
white wall in front of it, and he realised that they would soon be 
hedged in. He waited as long as he dared to wait to regain his 
wasted strength, and then, raising her in his arms, plunged out 
through the drift and into the storm again. As Mrs. Low felt 
herself being lifted she tried to scream, and with what feeble 
strength she had remaining she beat at his face with her fist; 
but in the blinding storm he did not feel her blows. He waded 
on, struggling with his burden, until his own limbs grew stiff and 
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numb. He had not made more than a hundred yards’ progress, 
and as the utter hopelessness of his task and his own helplessness 
was borne in upon him, he sank with her to the ground. Still he 
had strength enough remaining to draw her back beneath the 
bluffs, where the ground was bare under their slight shelter. 

‘Molly,’ he said, placing her as comfortably as he could, ‘I 
lied to you, but I loved you, and looked on until I couldn’t stand 
it any longer’ (he had to stop to catch his breath). ‘I was crazy, 
maybe, but I couldn’t help it—and, maybe, I’m crazy yet. But 
now it’s over with us—it’s our last journey, and we’ve made the 
running—can you forgive me ?’ 

He had leaned over her as he said this, his voice growing 
more feeble as he went on. Her lips parted, but no sound came 
from them. 

‘ Here’s the letter,’ he continued feebly, and he placed a little 
folded paper in her open hand. ‘I snatched it.’ He could say 
no more, and sank back. 

Her little fingers closed tightly upon the paper—it was the 
note she had written and left for her father; and then, although 
she could move neither hand nor foot, she knew what Medicine 
Bend—and what Elma—would think. As they lay it happened 
that Jack was to the windward; he recognised the fact and would 
have moved so that his body sheltered hers, but his limbs were 
powerless—it was too late. And so, side by side, this ill-assorted 
couple fell asleep. 

And although his eyes stood open, they did not see the morn- 
ing break a little later; nor did they know that all that day the 
sun smiled down upon them, as is its wont upon the just and 
upon the unjust—upon the living and the dead. 


When Elma opened the door of Jack Downs’ house, he of 
course found the place empty. Trying to relight the lamp, he 
found that it bad really burnt itself out, and had needed only the 
slightest concussion to extinguish the dying flame. 

The night was well advanced towards morning when he and 
his companions turned for home; and, why I know not, they 
elected to go back by way of the pass. On account of the depth 
of snow they did not ride, but walked and led their horses, pick- 
ing their way along under the bluffs, where in places the ground 
was bare of snow in patches intersected by heavy drifts. 

Elma, who led the party, was vowing dire vengeance anew 
upon Jack Downs and upon his wife wherever and whenever he 
should find them. But when, near the neck of the pass, he 
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did really come upon them together (just as he had wished)—in- 
truth he had nearly fallen over their bodies—he started violently 
back and called up his companions. 

As one of them threw a light upon Molly’s sweet upturned 
face, all thought of revenge fell from him, and he stood awhile 
as a man turned to stone. All his bitter feelings turned to grief, 
and he would in that moment have given his own life that she 
might regain hers. 

‘ Dead,’ said one of the men beside him. 

‘Yes—both dead.’ Elma’s voice was broken as he bent down. 
‘ And to think this is as I wished it might be—and that I might 
have done it. . . . No! I don’t think I should.’ 

When the men with Elma saw him raise the listless body of 
his wife into a sitting posture and lay the head upon his knee, 
they withdrew to a distance. 

Day was breaking. 

In the hazy dawn some fancied that they saw him press the 
fair hair back from off the white forehead, and bend down—and 
perhaps they saw aright. 

When the gates of morning opened the soft light shone upon 
a man from whom all bitterness, save that of grief, had departed. 
But the first ray of sunshine, looking down over the edge of the 
drift and touching his silk neckerchief and her wayward hair as 
one with gold, lent a new light from heaven to her sweet pale 
face. . ... 

The eyes of the weak, frail woman opened slowly, and she 
awakened as from a troubled dream. i 

‘Oh, Elma! Elma!’ 

‘Molly! Darling!’ 

They who saw say that a great light fell upon Elma’s homely, 
weather-beaten face, and that from that hour he was a pleasant- 
looking man. 

But the strong man who lay beside them, he who should have 
withstood by far the greater hardship, slept on... . For the » 
wages of Sin is Death, 

. LYNN C. D'OYLE. 











Chivalrp’s Pearl, 


A SKETCH. 


ScenE-—The schoolroom at the house of MacTavish. Time—Five 
o’clock on a blazing July afternoon. Enter Tammy and Joe, 
christened Thomasina and Joseph, twins, aged nine years, and 
youngest members of the family of MacTavish. They promptly 
take up their abode behind a screen, from which vantage-ground 
they watch the other inmates of the room with looks of intensest 
curiosity, coupled with derision. 

Seated in a low rocking-chair lounges the prettiest girl, bar 
one, in all Stonyshire. And before her stands, arms akimbo and 
hair dishevelled, a young man named Johnny, who considers the 
aforesaid girl to be the prettiest, bar none, in all the three 
kingdoms. 

‘Oh Alicia!’ he says admiringly as she holds up her pretty 
hands to display a ring upon the third finger of her slim left hand, 
‘Oh Alicia !’ 

' § Johnny!’ she says decisively, ‘if you say “ Oh Alicia! ” again 
I shall take this ring off at once. Do you hear, sir? I shall take 
it off at once; and, and——’ 

‘ And then you will put it on again,’ he remarks quietly with 
an air of assurance that makes her laugh in spite of herself. For 
Alicia knows, and she knows that Johnny knows, that of all things 
in this wide world she, Alicia, loves rings better than anything 
else. 

‘You remind me,’ she says presently, ‘of a certain poet who wrote 
a play in which came a line: 


Oh Sophonisba! Sophonisba oh! 
on hearing which one of the audience groaned : 
Oh Jimmy Thompson! Jimmy Thompson oh !’ 


‘ Whereupon there was an end of he, I suppose,’ says Johnny, 
totally unmoved by the poet’s fate. 

‘Ido not know. He was not ahe that I have heard much about. 
Besides, who cares about a dead poet? I’—with a fascinating 
smile—-‘ I prefer a living——Johnny !’ 

‘Oh Alicia !’ in a rapturous tone. 
‘Qh Alicia!’ groans the mocking echo from behind the screen, 
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whereupon Johnny, dashing round it, catches both criminals by 
the hair, and drags them forward looking red and happy. 

‘ Now, imps ! how long have you been hiding there?’ he asks 
sternly, as remembrances of various tender and silly speeches rise 
to his mind. 

‘That is not your business,’ says Joe aggressively. 

‘ Only a short time,’ murmurs Tammy, ‘ but we have enjoyed it 
so much.’ 

‘Thank you so much for such a pleasant afternoon,’ adds Joe 
with a grin, which for combined wickedness and joy baffles de- 
scription. 

‘Little wretches !’ 

‘ Children,’ says Alicia languidly, ‘ go to bed immediately.’ 

The culprits exchange glances of alarm and penitence—the 
penitence that arises from a conviction that after the playing comes 
the paying. And then, with a sudden change of front, they 
assume pathetic and innocent expressions, as of kittens who 
wonder why boys and dogs do not chase each other instead of 
chasing them. 

‘Sister,’ says Tammy in beguiling tones, ‘do not send us to bed, 
and we will tell you all about the other couple.’ 

‘What! Who?’ Alicia is wide-awake now. 

‘Tell me all about it, Tammy. You are a dear, good child. 
Tell me at once what you mean.’ 

‘Bingo!’ cry Tammy and Joe in one breath. 

‘Bingo! ’ repeat Johnny and Aliciain amazement. Surely the 
children are mistaken. Surely Bingo, the peerless Bingo, the 
never-flirting, calmly-polite Bingo, has never, never fallen so far 
from his high estate as to talk to a—girl. 

‘Ye powers!’ gasps Johnny. 

‘A girl!’ gasps Alicia. ‘Children, you are mistaken. You 
cannot have seen Bingo, our Bingo, in conversation with a— 
girl! With a farmer, with a chimney-sweep, with a dog, a pig- 
sticker, yea, even with a pig, will Bingo converse. But with a 
girl! Johnny, is the moon at its full ?’ 

‘ But, Alicia, it is-true. The truest true that can be.’ Tammy 
gets astride the horsehair bolster on the sofa, and flushes with im- 
portance. 

‘Joe and I were on the top of the hay-stack, eating strawber- 
—oh well! never mind about that’ (for Joe’s face is a study, and 
its predominant expression says plainly, ‘ just wait till I catch you 
alone, and then !’), ‘ and we heard voices below us at thestile leading 
into the four-acre meadow. So we looked down and listened.’ 
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‘Of course,’ from Johnny. 

‘And there was Bingo talking to a girl. Yes, Alicia. She 
was such a pretty girl, the prettiest girl I have ever seen, and 
Joe says so too’ (with a propitiatory glance at Joe—but his ex- 
pression is still vindictive, and Alicia begins to yawn). ‘ Well, 
Bingo took off his hat and he said, “ Miss Vivian! This is a 
pleasure.”’ 

‘Miss Vivian!’ exclaims Johnny. ‘Aha! no lesser star will 
satisfy our Bingo. He waits for Venus herself.’ 

‘Miss Vivian !’ echoes Alicia. ‘Now I understand our eldest 
brother’s sudden burst of extravagance, and the three new waist- 
coats which he has bought this month.’ : 

‘So Joe and I leant a little further. over the edge of the hay- 
stack, and we listened to every word they said. And Bingo had 
just taken hold of her hand—not at all in the way that he takes 
hold of mine when he wants to pull me over the stile, and some- 
how I don’t think he even thought of pulling Miss Vivian over it 
—when just then Joe sang out : 

“ Bingo the Earl, Chivalry’s Pearl, 
Went a-philandering after a girl. ”’ 

Alicia flings herself back in the rocking-chair with a shout of 
laughter. 

‘Oh! Joe! Tammy! Oh! Oh! Oh!’ 

‘Yes. He did. And Bingo jumped round just like a dog does 
when you tread very hard on his tail, and he looked—well! he 
looked so mad that we lay quite flat on the hay and said no more.’ 

‘ Lay low and said nuthin’, quotes Johnny. 

‘Oh dear!’ gasps Alicia sitting up and drying her pretty blue 
eyes, ‘how I wish I had been there. Children, it is very wrong 
in you tolisten toyourelders. Ohdear! Bingo! Fancy Bingo 
in love! He must be sorely smitten before he would say any- 
thing to a lady but “ hot day!” or “ good-morning.” And fancy the 
romance of saying sweet no things by astile! How I do wish I 
had been on the top of the hay-stack! Iwonder if they will meet 
there to-morrow at the same time. Let me see. Just half-past 
five. Johnny, do you think you could pull me up to the top of 
the stack? But mind, children, you must never behave so badly 
again. I hope Bingo will punish you both. How long does Miss 
Vivian propose to stay in the village ?’ 

‘ As long as her aunt remains there, I suppose,’ answers Johnny. 
‘Dreadful old person the aunt is. - Blows her own trumpet from 
morning till night. She is always pestering people also, with re- 
cipes for some horrid mess or other. “ Nutritious and digestible 
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food,” she calls it. That little Miss Vivian has a bad time with 
her. What a pretty girl she is!’ 

‘Perhaps you, also, would like to meet her at the stile to- 
morrow, says Alicia, unfurling her big fan with a careless gesture, 
and with a sudden bright spot of colour in each cheek. 

‘ Certainly, if you wish me to do so.’ 

‘ Pray, please yourself.’ 

‘Ho! ho! they are going to fight!’ Joe claps his hands on 
his knees and grins, 

* Go away, children, says Alicia, rising with much dignity. - 

‘Yes, go away,’ says Johnny. ‘I want totalk business to your 
sister.’ 

‘Business!’ repeats Joe meditatively. And then promptly 
takes to his heels. 

At the time of which I write, James Alexander MacTavish, 
known from his youth up, and without rhyme or reason, as Bingo, 
is just twenty-four years of age, broad-shouldered, blue-eyed, and 
as well set-up as any young fellow north of the Tweed. A kindly 
heart interpreted by these same blue eyes, a ready hand, and a 
silent tongue, are the chief characteristics which impress those 
who meet him casually. And only they who know him well and 
intimately are aware that, beneath the quiet, unruffled surface, 
there exist unfathomed depths of self-respect and self-reliance. 
Left at eighteen head of the house of MacTavish, and sole pro- 
tector of the seven boys and girls who look to him for food and 
guidance, he early learnt the lessons of self-control and reticence. 
His brothers respect and love him; and even saucy Alicia (though 
she would not own to the fact) behaves rather better and with 
more decorum in his presence than in his absence. He never asks 
himself inconvenient questions about the growth of his character ; 
self-analysis is foreign to him, but year by year he pursues the- 
same quiet and consistent life, and meanwhile his virtues flourish 
and grow strong. A certain shy deference in his manner towards 
women causes them to regard him kindly, but those who smile as 
they notice how he avoids female society are far from guessing 
that in his inmost heart he cherishes an ideal of womanhood 
which he tends and honours with chivalrous devotion. Does he 
perhaps fear that contact. with society may shatter this ideal? 
Certain it is that once in bygone years, when Alicia, carried away 
by excitement, had been indulging in noisy repartee, he had been 
overheard to mutter to himself: ‘I canna bide to hear the lassie 
daffin’.’ 
And now on this blazing July afternoon, when the air is heavy 
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with the scent of new-mown hay, Bingo is discovered conversing 
with Effie Vivian, whose golden hair and orphaned condition appeal 
so strongly to his eyes and heart, that, forgetful of time or place 
he lays himself open to the raillery of Tammy and Joe (that 
night the two small culprits repent their inviscretion in the 
solitary banishment to which they are sent at an hour while the 
sun is still bright in the sky). For days after this interview Bingo 
goes about his work in a blissful dream; and Alicia once captures 
a stray page from his pocket-book, on which are pencilled the 
words, ‘ em on the old sty,’ words which her quick fancy construe 
into ‘ Poem on the old stile,’ until, on turning the page, she reads 
* Sell the three black Berkshires,’ when she unwillingly comes to the 
conclusion that the mutilated words are, ‘Mem. on the old sty’; 
whereupon, in a fit of disgust, she pronounces her brother to be 
utterly uninteresting and heartless. 

Miss Vivian’s aunt, Mrs. Maitland, remains apparently blind to 
the constant meetings in meadow and glen, and pursues her daily 
round of self-praise and self-glorification with a vigour and energy 
that cause her to be the mingled terror and delight of all the 
young people in the neighbourhood, while Bingo lives in fairy- 
land—and Miss Vivian ? 

Miss Vivian is shy, and sweet, and seventeen. King Midas 
touched her hair when she was born, and turned its luxuriant 
wealth to burnished gold; and the Elf of the Roses fanned her 
cheeks as she slept, until the snowy surface blushed. Very dainty 
and sweet she looks in her white dress with its black and white 
ribands, and with the great bunch of white roses at her throat. 
Very dainty and demure, very fair and bright and girlish—but, 
ah! Bingo! Bingo! are your eyes blinded by the intensity of 
your love that you fail to miss one charm of budding womanhood ?— 
that you fail to note that to Effie’s cheek comes neither paleness 
nor colour when you address her? She is very sweet, Bingo, and 
very gentle; but her sweetness is not to be your portion. Many 
miles away, there is a certain Prussian officer who won the girl’s 
heart while she was still at school in Germany; and if Effie were 
not such a pitiful little coward she would tell you quietly one day, 
in her half-frightened tones, that that long-legged Uhlan’s photo- 
graph is stitched inside her dress, and worn there from morn to 
night. But Effie is a rare coward, and, like all such, she temporises. 
She draws out the photograph at night when she is alone, and 
talks to it, and cries over it, tells it with a piteous quiver of her 
under-lip that she is so, so unhappy, and oh! why does he not 
come here at once and tell her for the hundredth time that he 
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loves her? She is sure that if only he gets a chance of tackling 
Aunt Maitland, that lady will be worsted, and will flee away before 
the all-conquering invader. 

‘I cannot tell Mr. Bingo,’ she confesses to the photograph 
with many sobs. ‘He is so nice, but if I tell him about you, 
Wolfrath, he will go away, and will never walk again in the 
meadows with me. And then Aunt Maitland will find out at once 
that I have sent- him away. Oh! Wolfrath dear, she would be so 
dreadful! She has never seen you, so she cannot believe how 
noble and perfect you are—you always admired me, always—and 
so she says that she will never let me marry a foreigner. She 
drags me about with her from place to place, and she says that if 
ever I mention your name again to her she will make me marry 
that horrid Mr. Trelawney whom I cannot endure. She has left 
me in peace the last month because she thinks that Mr. Bingo 
likes me. And I do feel so unhappy about it all. Wolfrath, come 
to me! do come to me!’ 

This is all very well, Miss Effie! All the world knows that 
when two young people determine that in spite of all opposition 
they will marry each other, they are sure to obtain their hearts’ 
desire. Therefore, in spite of all your present woes, I say this is 
all very well for you, and also for the long-legged Uhlan, though 
at this moment he is existing in a state of deepest gloom, because 
he cannot obtain foreign leave. 

But how about Bingo? Has he not also his heart’s desire ? 
Is he too old to indulge in that blissful pastime entitled castle- 
building? And is it not hard that his fabric should be shattered 
in order that you may mount a little higher by aid of his goodly 
pile of ruins? It is not too late even now to confess all to him, 
and you know that he will forgive you for the pain which you have 
caused him. 

But at these prickings of conscience Effie only buries her face 
a little deeper in the pillows and cries yet more, moved thereto 
by an overwhelming and enervating sense of self-pity. 

The summer days pass by, and autumn frosts set the woods on 
fire—a fire of colour without heat. Still Bingo builds his airy 
castle, adding tower to tower in the golden light of illusion. And 
still Mrs. Maitland blows the loud trumpet of her own great and 
good deeds, turning the while a deaf ear upon the low, piteous 
sobs which echo each night in her niece’s room, and refusing to 
be touched by the mute unhappiness of the white little face that 
is turned each morning so pleadingly towards her at the advent 
of the post-bag. 
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Johnny and Alicia still adore and renounce each other on 
alternate days, taking small notice of Bingo and Effie, too wrapt 
up in themselves to notice the feverish intensity which furrows 
Bingo’s face, and lends unnatural brilliance to his eyes. And the 
seven small MacTavishes still skirmish round their elders, eat, 
drink, sleep, and fight, from sunrise to sunrise. 

At last there comes a glorious October afternoon, the air crisp 
and bright, the sunshine flashing through the crimson leaves; 
and across the meadows steps Bingo, his good-tempered mouth set 
firmly, and with a resolution in his gait that shows itself even in 
the carriage of his shoulders. 

‘ Chivalry’s Pearl is going a-wooing,’ says Tammy in an awed 
tone. Five of the children are perched on a rail in the sunlight, 
four of them are eating sugar monsters with red and yellow 
wings and tails, while Tammy is nibbling meditatively at a 
chocolate tortoise. ‘He has got on his best hat, and I heard 
nurse say to cook this morning that Miss Vivian might go down 
on her bended knees every day of her life to think that she had 
got such a nice young man.’ 

‘ Nurse is vulgar,’ says Joe tersely. 

And again silence falls on the quintette as they continue to 
enjoy the sugar monsters. 

Then, suddenly, the five children sit very still, and forget to 
go on eating, for three figures appear in sight upon the ridge 
against the horizon—a girl in a dark serge dress clinging to the 
arm of a tall, thin young fellow, her golden hair flying in con- 
fusion over his shoulder—the tall, thin young man expostulating 
and gesticulating wildly with his unencumbered arm, and a few 
feet off them, a shorter, squarer figure with bent head, standing 
listening, motionless as a statue, against the evening sky—just 
standing, listening. 

For a moment the tableau is accentuated by the dull glow in 
the west. Then the warm flush fades. The short, square figure 
moves slowly away across the darkening meadow, still with bent 
head and resolute, dogged shoulders, but with a curious uneven- 
ness of gait and then Tammy bursts out crying, and clench- 
ing her fist shakes it furiously at the distant, gold-haired girl. 

‘She has broken his heart, the bad, false girl!’ she sobs 
wildly. ‘She has broken our Bingo’s heart!’ And, unrestrained 
by Joe’s boyish, instinctive ‘ Mind your own business!’ she rushes 
after the big brother for whom her little loyal heart is hotly 
burning. 

‘Bingo! Bingo!’ she cries, ‘Bingo! Bingo! wait for me !’ 
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But still he strides on with bent head, sometinies stumbling 
slightly, but never raising his eyes, and unconsciously obeying 
the instinct of all wounded creatures by following the track which 
leads in long undulations across the meadows and homewards. 

‘Bingo! Bingo!’ sounds the passionate wailing cry behind 
him. At last it strikes upon his ear. He turns and stops short. 
But, though his lips move, no sound escapes from them. 

‘Oh, Bingo, I do love you, so much, so much! And I am so 
tired!’ Silently he lifts her in his strong arms and stumbles 
onward again, with her arms clasped round his neck, and the 
childish sobbing iteration, ‘ Bingo! Bingo!’ in his ears. And at 
last they reach the stile beneath the hay-stack. 

He pauses fora moment. But she divines his thought, and 
begins to cry again from sheer misery and sympathy. 

‘Never mind, Tammie. Never mind, little Tammie,’ he says 
at last in an odd, broken tone. 

And then they go indoors, and he locks himself into the study. 
It is all over—the dream, the delight, the rough awakening. The 
summer is ended ... the fairy castle lies in ruins at his feet 

. and now 

Outside in the darkening garden there is the soft rustle of a 
girl’s dress, and Alicia’s voice rings out in amused laughter as a 
deeper voice exclaims admiringly, ‘ Oh Alicia!’ 

The study is cold, very cold. Bingo suddenly shivers, and the 
chocolate tortoise which Tammy had left on his knee as an offering 
of consolation, falls to the floor. A slight wind springs up outside 
and a shower of withered leaves are whirled against the window. 
Then, suddenly, Bingo lays his head down upon his arms, and 
breaks out into the long, low sobs of a man in pain. 
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Vol. I, CompLetTz PoETICAL AND 
Dramatic Works. With Steel Por: 
trait, and Introduction by Author. 

Vol. Il. Eartier Papers—Luck oF 
Roarinc Camp,and other Sketches 
—BOoHEMIAN Papers — SPANISH 
AND AMERICAN LEGENDS. 

Vol. III. TaLes oF THE ARGONAUTS 
—EASTERN SKETCHES. 

Vol. IV. GaBrieEL Conroy. 

Vol. V. Strorres — ConDENSED 
NovELs, ac. 

The Select Works of Bret Harte, in 
Prose and Poetry. With Introduc- 
tory Essay by J. M. BELLEw, Portrait 
of the Author, and 50 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Bret Harte’s Complete Fostical 
Works. Author’s Copyright Edition. 
Printed on hand-made paper and 
bound in buckram. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Gabriel Conroy: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

An Heiress of Red Dog, and other 
Stories. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. Fcap. 

8vo, picture cover, 1s. 


Luck of Roaring Camp, and other 
Sketches. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s, 


Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. Fcap. 8vo, 
picture cover, 1s. 

Flip. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s.; cl. 2s. 6d. 

Californian Stories (including Tue 
Twins OF TABLE MounrtTaAIN, JEFF 
Briccs’s Love Story, &c.) Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Maruja: A Novel. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

The Queen of the Pirate Isle. With 
28 original Drawings by Karte 
GREENAWAY, Reproduced in Colours 
by Epmunp Evans. Sm. 4to, bds., 5s, 

A Phyllis of the Sierras, &c. Post 8vo, 
Illust. bds., 28. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 





Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Works by: 
The Reader’s Handbookof Allusions, 
References, Plots, and Stories. 
Twelfth Thousand. With Appendix, 
containing a COMPLETE ENGLIsH 
BiBLioGRAPHY. Cr. 8vo, cloth 7s. 6d. 
Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates: Being the Appendices to 
“The Reader’s Handbook,’ separ- 
ately printed, Cr. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 
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Bret Harte, Works by: 








Brewster (SirDavid),Works by: 


More Worlds than One: The Creed 
of the Philosopher and the Hope of 
the Christian. With Plates. Post 
8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

The Martyrs of Sclence: Lives ot 
Ga.iLeo, Tycuo Braue, and KeEp- 
LER. With Portraits, Post 8vo, cloth 
extra, 4s. 

Letters on Natural Magic. A New 
Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 
and Chapters on the Being an 
Faculties of Man, and Additional 
Phenomena of Natural Magic, b 
J. A Smitx. Post 8vo, cl, ex., 4s. 6d. 


Brillat-Savarin.—Gastronomy 
as a Fine Art. By BRILLAT-SAVARIN, 
Translated by R. E. ANDERSON, M.A. 
Post 8vo, printed on laid-paper and 
half-bound, 2s 

Brydges. — Uncle Sam at 


Home. By Harotp BrypGes. Post 
8vo, illust. boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 








Buchanan’s (Robert) Works: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 


Ballads of Life, Love, and Humour. 
With a Frontispiece by ArTHUP 
HuGuHEs. 

Selected Poems of Robert Buchanan 
With a Frontispiece by T. Dauztet. 

The Earthquake; or, Six Days and 
a Sabbath, r 

The City of Dream: An Epic Poem, 
With Two Illusts. by P. Macnas, 
Second Edition. 


Robert Buchanan’sComplete Poetl- 
cal Works. With Steel-plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 

The Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. With a Frontis- 
piece. 

God and the Man. With Illustrations 
by Frep. BARNARD. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. With 
Frontispiece by A. W. Cooper. 

Love Me for Ever. With a Frontis- 
piece by P. Macnas, 

Annan Water. | The New Abelard. 

Foxglove Manor. 

Matt: A Story of a Caravan, 

The Master of the Mine. 

The Heir of Linne. 





Burnett (Mrs.), Novels by: 


Surly Tim, and other Stories. 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Post 


Feap. 8vo, picture cover, 18. each, 
Kathleen Mavourneen. 
Lindsay’s Luck. 

Pretty Polly Pemberton. 









































Burton (Captain).—The Book Chapman’s (George) Works: 


of the Sword: Being a History of the 
Sword and its Use in all Countries, 
from the Earliest Times. By RicHarRD 
F. Burton. Witb over 400 Illustra- 
tions. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 32s, 


Burton (Robert): 


The Anatomy of Melancholy. A 
New Edition, complete, corrected 
and enriched by Translations of the 
Classical Extracts. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

Melancholy Anatomised: Being an 
Abridgment, for popular use, of Bur- 
Ton’s ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 





Byron (Lord): 

Byron’s Letters and Journals. With 
Notices of his Life. By THomas 
Moore. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 

Prose and Verse, Humorous, Satiri- 
cal, and Sentimental, by THomas 
Moore; with Suppressed Passages 
from the Memoirs of Lord Byron. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by R. HERNE SHEPHERD, 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Caine (T. Hall), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. 





The Deemster: A Romance of the |! 


Isle of Man. 





Cameron (Commander). — 
The Cruise of the “Black Prince” 
Privateer. By V. Lovett CAMERON, 
R.N.,C.B. With Two Illustrations by 
P. MacnaB. Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 5s.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 

Cameron (Mrs. H. Lovett), 

Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


duliet’s Guardian. | Deceivers Ever. 








Carlyle (Thomas) : 

On the Choice of Books. By THomas 
CarLyLe. With a Life of the Author 
by R. H. SHEPHERD. New and Re- 
vised Edition, post 8vo, cloth extra, 
Illustrated, ls. 6d. 


The Correspondence of Thomas 

Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
1834 to 1872, Edited by CHarLes 
Exiot Norton. With Portraits. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, 


Crown | 





Vol. I. contains the Plays complete, 
including the doubtful ones. Vol. II., 
the Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay by ALGER- 
NON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Vol. IIL., 
the Translations of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 18s.; or separately, 6s. each. 





Chatto &Jackson.—A Treatise 


on Wood Engraving, Historical and 
Practical. By Wm. ANDREW CHaTTO 
and a Jackson. With an Addi- 





tional Chapter by Henry G. Bonn; 
and 450 fine Illustrations. A Reprint 
of the last Revised Edition, Large 
4to, half-bound, 28s. 

Chaucer: 
Chaucer for Children: A Golden 


Key. By Mrs. H.R. Hawets. With 
Eight Coloured Pictures and nu- 
merous Woodcuts by the Author, 
New Ed., small 4to, cloth extra, 6s, 
Chaucer for Schools. By Mrs. H. R. 
Hawets. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 2s.6d, 


Chronicle (The) of the Coach: 
Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. By J.D. 
CHAMPLIN. With-75 Illustrations by 
Epwarp L. CHICHESTER. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Clodd.— Myths and Dreams. 
 f Epwarp CLopp, F.R.A.S., Author 
of “The Story of Creation,” &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Cobban.—The Cure of Souls: 
A Story. By J. MActaArREN CoBBan, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 








Curly: An Actor’s Story. Illustrated 
byJ.C. Dottman. Crown 8vo, ls.; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Players and Playwrights | have 
Known. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 24s. 


Collins (Mortimer), Novels by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Sweet Anne Page. | Transmigration. 

From Midnight to Midnight. 


A Fight with Fortune. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Collins (Mortimer & Frances), 
Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, iliustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play Me False. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each 
Sweet and Twenty.| Frances. 
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Collins (Wilkie), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 

Antonina. Illust. by SirJonNGILBERT. 

Basil. Illustrated by Sir JoHN GIL- 
BERT and J MAHONEY, 

Hide and Seek. liiustrated by Sir 
Joun GILBerT and J. MAHONEY. 

The Dead Secret. Illustrated by Sir 
Joun GILBERT. 

Queen of Hearts, 
Joun GILBERT. 

ve Miscellanies. With a Steel-plate 

ortrait of WiLkre CoLLins. 

The Woman in White. With Illus- 
trations by Sir Joun GILBERT and 
F, A. FRASER. 

The Moonstone. With Illustrations 
by G. Du Maurierand F. A. FRASER. 

Man and Wife. Lllust. by W. SMALL. 

Poor Miss Finch. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and Epwarp 
HUGHES. 

Miss or Mrs.? With Illustrations by 
S. L. Firpes and Henry Woops. 
The New Magdalen. Illustrated by 

G.Du Maurier and C,S. REINHARDT, 

The Frozen Deep. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and J, Manoney. 

The Law and the Lady. Illustrated 
by S. L. Fitpes and Sypney HAtt. 

The Two Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. 
ARTHUR HopPkINs. 

The Fallen Leaves. 

Jezebel’s Daughter. 

The Black Robe. 

Heart and Science: 
Present Time, 

“Say No.” 

The Evil Gentus, 

Little Novels. 


Illustrated by Sir 


Illustrated by 


A Story of the 


The Legacy of Cain. Three Vols., 


crown &vo. 





Collins (C. Allston).—The Bar 
Sinister: A Story. By C. ALLSTON 
Co.tuins, Post 8vo, illustrated bds.,2s. 


Colman’s Humorous Works: 
“ Broad Grins,” “ My Nightgown and 
Slippers,” and other Humorous Works, 
Prose and Poetical, of GrorGce CoL- 
MAN. With Life by G. B. Buckstone, 
and Frontispiece by Hocartnu. Crown 
8vo cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 

Colquhoun.—Every Inch a Sol- 
dier: A Nevel. By M. J. Cocounoun, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





Convalescent Cookery: A 
Family Handbook. By CaTHERINE 
Ryan. 


Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d, 











Conway (Moncure D.), Works 
by: 

Demonology and Devil-Lore. Two 
Vols., royal 8vo, with 65 Lllusts., 28s. 
A Necklace of Stories. Illustrated 
W. J. Hennessy. Square 8vo, 

cloth extra, 63, 
Pine and Palm: A Novel, Cheaper 
Edition. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
2s. (Shortly. 


Cook (Dutton), Novels by: 
Leo. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 
Paul Foster’s Daughter. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Copyright. —A Handbook of 
English and Foreign Copyright In 
Literary and Dramatic Works. By 
S1DNEY JERROLD. Post 8vo, cl., 28. 6d, 


Cornwall.—PopularRomances 
of the West of England; or, The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall, Collected and Edited 
by Rospert Hunt, F.R.S. New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions, and 
Two Steel-plate [Illustrations by 
GrorGE CRUIKSHANEK. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Craddock.— The Prophet of 
the Great Smoky Mountains. By 
CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. Post 
8vo illust. bds., 2s. cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 

Cruikshank (George): 

The Comic Almanack. Complete in 
Two Series: The First from 1835 
to 1843; the Seconp from 1844 to 
1853. A Gathering of the Best 
Humour of THackeray, Hoop, May- 
HEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECKETT, 
Rosert BrouGn, &c. With 2,000 
Woodcuts and Steel Engravings by 
CruiksHank, Hine, LANDELLS, &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, 7s. 6d. each, 

The Life of George Cruikshank. By 
BLANCHARD JERROLD, Author ot 
“The Life of Napoleon III.,” &c. 
Witb 84 Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition, enlarged, with Ad- 
ditional Plates, and a very carefully 
compiled Bibliography. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 

Cumming (C.F. Gordon),Works 

by: 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each. 

Inthe Hebrides. With Autotype Fac- 
simile and numerous full-page Illusts, 


In the Himalayas and on the Indian 
Piains. With numerous Illusts, 


With a 


Via Cornwall to Egypt. 
Demy 


Photogravure Frontispiece, 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 
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Cussans.—Handbook of Her. 
aldry; with Instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &. By JouHn E, Cussans, 
Entirely New and Revised Edition, 
illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts 
and Coloured Plates, Crown 8vo, 
cleth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Cyples.—Hearts of Gold: A 
Novel. By Witu1aMCypLes, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d,; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Daniel.— Merrie England in 
the Olden Time. By GeorGE DANIEL. 
With Illustrations by Rost. Cruik- 
SHANK. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 


Daudet.—The Evangelist; or, 
Port Salvation. ! ALPHONSE 
Daupet. Translated by C. Harry 
MELTZER. With Portrait of the 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Davenant.—Hints for Parents 
on the Choice of a Profession or 
Trade for their Sons. By Francis 
DAVENANT, M.A, Post 8vo, 18.; cloth 
limp, 1s, 6d. hea 


Davies (Dr. N. E.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, 1s. each; cloth limp, 
1s. 6d. each. 
One Thousand Medical Maxims. 
Nursery Hints: A Mother’s Guide. 


Aids to Long Life. Crown 8vo, 2s.; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto Un- 
published MSS., for the first time 
Collected and Edited, with Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Two Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 12s, 


Daylight Land: The Adven- 
tures, Humorous and Otherwise, of 
Judge Joun Dor, Tourist; Cepuas Pep- 
PERELL, Capitalist; Colonel Gorreg, 
and others, in their Excursion over 
Prairie and Mountain. By W. H. 

{urRAY. With 140 Illusts. in colours, 
Small 4to, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


De Maistre.—A Journey Round 
My Room. By XAVIER DE MAISTRE. 
Translated by Henry ATTWELL. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 23. 6d. 


De Mille.——A Castle in Spain: 
A Novel. By James De MILLeE, With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
exira, 38, 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


























Derwent (Leith), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers, 


Dickens (Charles), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Sketches by Boz. | Nicholas Nickleby 

Pickwick Papers. | Oliver Twist. 





The Speeches of Charles Dickens, 
1841-1870. With a New Bibliography, 
revised and enlarged. Edited and 
Prefaced by RICHARD HeRNE SHEP- 
HERD. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 68.—Also 
a SMALLER EpITION, in the Mayfair 
Library. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

About angers with Dickens. By 
ALFRED RIMMER. With 57 Illustra- 
tions by C. A. VANDERHOOF, ALFRED 
Rimmer, and others, Sq. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 








Dictionaries: 


A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. . the 
Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d.; hf.-bound, 9s, 


The Reader’s Handbook of Allu- 
sions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. E. C. Brewer, 
LL.D. With an Appendix, contain- 
ing a Complete English Bibliography. 
Eleventh Thousand, Crown 8yo, 
1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates. Being the Appendices to 
“The Reader's Handbook,” sepa- 
rately printed. By the Rev. Dr 
Brewer. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


A Dictionary of the Drama: Being 
a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, 
Sa ee ay and Playhouses 
of the United Kingdom and America, 
from the Earliest to the Present 
Times. By W. Davenport ADAMs. 
A thick volume, crown 8vo, half- 
bound, 12s. 6d. [in preparation, 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great 
Men. With Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes. By Samuet A. Bent, 
M.A. Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Cr. 8vo,cloth extra,7s.6d. 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d. 


Women of the Day: A Biographical 
Dictionary. ByFRANCES Hays, Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out 
of-the-Way Matters. By Exiezer 
Epwarps. New and Cheaper Issue 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex,, 78, 6d,; hf,-bd., 9s., 
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Diderot.—T he Paradox of Act- 
ing. Translated, with Annotations, 
from Diderot’s “Le Paradoxe sur le 
Comédien,” by WatTEeR HERRIES 
Pottock. With a Preface by HENRY 
Irvinc. Cr. 8vo, in parchment, 4s 6d. 


Dobson (W. T.), Works by : 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. 


Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentri- 
cities. 


Donovan 
Stories by: 








(Dick), Detective 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; | 


cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
The Man-hunter: Stories from the 
Note-book of a Detective. 
Caught at Last! 


Doran. — Memories of our 
Great Towns; with Anecdotic Glean- 
ings concerning their Worthies and 
their Oddities. By Dr. Joun Doran, 
F.S.A. With 38 fnusts: New and 
Cheaper Edit. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 


Drama, A Dictionary of the. 








Being a comprehensive Guide to the | 


Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Play- 
houses of the United Kingdom and 
America, from the Earliest to the Pre- 
sent Times. W. Davenport 
Apams. (Uniform with BrEewer’s 
“Reader’s Handbook.”) Crown 8vo, 
half-bound, 12s.6d, [In preparation, 


Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, 

cl. ex., Vignette Portraits, 6s. per Vol. 

Ben Jonson’s Works. With Notes 
Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
graphical Memoir by Wm. Girrorp, 
Edit. by Col. CuNNINGHAM, 3 Vols, 

Chapman’s Works. _ Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the 
Plays ccemplete, including doubtful 
ones; Vol, II., Poems and Minor 
Translations, with IntroductoryEssay 
by A.C. SwinsurneE; Vol. III., Trans- 
lations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Marlowe’s Works. Including his 
Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. CUNNING- 
HAM. One Vol, 

Massinger’s Plays. From the Text of 
WixuiaM GiFForD. Edited by Col, 
CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 


Dyer.— The Folk-Lore of 
Plants. By Rev. T. F. TuiserTon 
Dyer, M.A. Crown $yo, cloth extra, 











Early English Poets. Edited, 
with Introductions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A. B.Grosart, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 

Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Complete 
Poems. One Vol. 

Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Two Vols. 

Herrick’s (Robert) Complete Col- 
lected Poems. Three Vols. 

Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works. Three Vols. 

|; Edgcumbe. — Zephyrus: A 

Holiday in Brazil and on the River 

Plate, By E. R, Pearce EpGcumsr. 

With.41 Illusts, Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 





Edwardes (Mrs. A.), Novels by: 
A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

Archie Lovell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
Eggleston.—Roxy: A Novel. By 
EpwarpD EGGLESTON. Post 8vo, illust. 

boards, 2s. 


Emanuel.—On Diamonds and 
PreciousStones: their History, Value, 
and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry 
EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, tinted and plain. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 


Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), 
Works by: 

The Life and Times of Prince 
Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 
commonly called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources, New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Stories from the State Papers, 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Studies Re-studied: Historical 
Sketches from Original Sources, 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 


Englishman’s House, The: A 
Practical Guide to all interested ir 
Selecting or Building a House; witk 
full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. 
By C.J. RricHarpson, Fourth Edition. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 
600 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78, 6d. 


Eyes, Our: How to Preserve 
Them from Infancy to Old Age. B 
OHN BROWNING,F.R.A.S.,&c. Sevent 

dition (Twelfth Thousand). With 

70 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 
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Familiar Short Sayings of 
Great Men. By SamueEt ARTHUR 
t Bent, A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 6d. 
Faraday (Michael), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each. 
The Chemical History of a Candle: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by WitL1AM Crookgs, F.¢,S. 
With numerous Illustrations. 
On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each other: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Acdience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by W1LL1aM Crookes, F.C.S, 
With numerous IIlustrations, 


Farrer (James Anson), Works 

by: 

Military Manners and Customs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

War: Three Essays, Reprinted from 
“Military Manners,” Crown 8vo, 
1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Fin-Bec.— The Cupboard 
Papers: Observations on the Art of 
Living and Dining. By Fin-Bec. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Fireworks, The Complete Art 
of Making; or, The Pyrotechnist’s 

/ Treasury. By Tuomas KenTisu. With 

267 Illustrations. A New Edition, Re- 
vised throughout and greatly Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by: 

The World Behind the Scenes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Little Essays: Passages from the 
Letters of CHARLES Lams, Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

A Day’s Tour: A Journey through 
France and Belgium. With Sketches 
in facsimile of the Original Draw- 
ings. Crown 4to picture cover, 1s. 

Fatal Zero: A Homburg Diary. Cr, 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 











Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson 
Beventy-five Brooke Street 
Polly. | The Lady of Brantome. 
Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Com- 
| plete Poems: Christ’s Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ’s Victorie on Earth, 
Christ’s Triumph over Death, and 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart,D.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 6s. 








Fonblanque.—Filthy Lucre: A 
Novel. By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 





Francillon (R. E.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. each. 

One by One. | A Real Queen. 
Queen Cophetua. 


Olympla. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Esther’s Glove. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 

— or Knave: A Novel, Cheaper 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. ©d. 

Romances of the Law. Frontispiece 
by D. H. Friston. Cr.8vo, cl. ex., 68. 


Frederic. — Seth's Brother's 


Wife: A Novel. By HaroLp FREDERIC, 
Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 





French Literature, History of. 


oe. Henry Van Laun. Complete in 
3 Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 7s. 6d. each, 


Frenzeny.—Fifty Years on the 
Trail: The Adventures of Joun Y. 
NE son, Scout, Guide,and Interpreter, 
in the Wild West. By HARRINGTON 
O’REILLY. With over roo Illustrations 
by Paut Frenzeny. Crown $8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. (Preparing. 


Frere.—Pandurang Hari; or, 
Memoirs of a Hindoo. With a Preface 
by Sir H. Bartve Frere, G.C.S.L, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Friswell.—One of Two: A Novel. 
By Hatin FRIswELL. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

Frost (Thomas), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 


The Lives of the Conjurers. 
Old Showmen and Old London Fairs. 


Fry’s (Herbert) Royal Guide 
to the London Charities, 1888-9. 
Showing their Name, Date of Founda- 
tion, Objects, Income, Officials, &c. 
Edited by JoHn Lang. Published An- 
nually. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Gardening Books: 




















Post 8vo, 1s. each; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. each. 


A Year’s Work in Garden and Green- 
house: Practical Advice to Amateur 
Gardeners as to the Management of 
the Flower,Fruit, and Frame Garden. 
By GeorGE GLENNY. 

Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants we 
Grow, and How we Cook Them, 
By Tom JERROLD. 

Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and Jane 
JERROLD. Illustrated. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom JERROLD. 


My Garden Wild, and What I Grew 
there. By F.G. Heatu. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 58. ; gilt edges, 6s. 
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Garrett.—The Capel Girls: A | Gi-Bert(W. S.), continued— 


Novel. By EpwarpD GarreETT. Cr. 8vo, 
cl. ex., 38. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Gentleman’s Magazine (The) 
for 1889,—1s, Monthly.—In addition 
to the Articles upon subjects in Litera 
ture, Science, and Art, for which this 
Magazine has so high a reputation, 
“Table Talk” by SyLvaNusS URBAN 
appears monthly, 

*,* Bound Volumes for recent years are 
kept in stock, cloth extra, price 83. 6d. 
each ; Cases for binding, 2s. each. 


Gentleman’s Annual (The). 
Published Annually in November, In 
illuminated cover. Demy 8vo, 1s. 


German Popular Stories. Col- 
lected by the Brothers Grimm, and 
Translated by EpGar Taytor. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Joun Ruskin, 
With 22 Illustrations on Steel by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 6d.; gilt edges, 7s- 6d. 


Gibbon (Charles), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 





Robin Gray. In Honour Bound. 
What will the | Braesof Yarrow. 
World Say ? A Heart’s Prob- 
Queen of the lem. 
Meadow. The GoldenShaft. 


The Flower of the Of High Degree. 
Forest. Loving a Dream. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
For Lack of Gold. 
For the King. | InPasturesGreen. 
In Love and War. 
By Mead and Stream. 
Fancy Free. |A Hard Knot. 
Heart’s Delight. 


Blood-Money, and other Stories. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


Gilbert (William), Novels by: 
Post &vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke, Costermonger. 


Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays 
by: In Two Series, each complete in 
itself, price 2s. 6d. each, 

The First Series contains —The 
Wicked World—Pygmalion and Ga- 
latea — Charity — The Princess — The 
Palace of Truth—Trial by Jurv. 

The Seconp Series contains—Bro- 
ken Hearts—Engaged—Sweethearts— 
Gretchen—Dan’! Druce—Tom Cobb— 
H.M.S, Pinafore—The Sorcerer—The 
Pirates of Penzance, 





Eight Original Comic Operas. Writ- 
ten by W. S. GitBert. Containing: 
The Sorcerer—H.M.S, “ Pinafore” 
—The Pirates of Penzance—lolanthe 
— Patience — Princess Ida— The 
Mikado—Trial by Jury. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 





Glenny.—A Year’s Work “in 


the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 

and Frame Garden, By Gerorce 

GLENNY. Post 8vo, Is.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
| Godwin.—Lives of the Necro- 
mancers. By WILLIAM Gopwin. 
Post 8vo, limp, 2s. 


| Golden Library, The: 


Square 16mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth 

limp, 2s. per Volume. 

Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of the 
Echo Club. 

Bennett’s (Dr. W. C.) Ballad History 
of England. 

Bennett’s (Dr.) Songs for Sailors. 

Godwin’s (Willlam) Lives of the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. Introduction by Sara. 

Holmes’s Professor at the Break 
fast Table. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. All the original Illustrations. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and Oc- 
cupations of a Country Life. 

| Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A Tale for a 

} Chimney Corner, and other Pieces. 
With Portrait, and Introduction by 
EDMUND OLLIER, 

Mallory’s Sir Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Edited by B, Mont- 
GOMERIE RANKING. 

Square 16mo, 2s. per Volume. 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New 
Translation, with Historical Intro- 
ductionand Notes,byT.M’Cri£,D.D, 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Complete. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Mora) 
Reflections. With Notes, and In- 
troductory Essay by SAINTE-BEUVE, 


Golden Treasury of Thought, 
The: An ENCYCLOPADIA OF QUOTA- 
tions from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited b 
THEODORE TAYLOR, Crown 8vo, clot 
gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

















Graham. — The Professor’s 
Wife: A Story. By LEonarp GRAHAM, 
Fcap, 8vo, picture cover, ls, 











| Garden and Greenhouse: Practical ; 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to, 











b. 























Greeks and Romans, The Life 
of the, Described from Antique Monu- 
ments. By Ernst Gunut and W. 
Koner, Translated from the Third 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F. HueFFer. 545 lllusts. New and 
Cheaper Edition, large crown &vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Greenaway (Kate) and Bret 
Harte.—The Queen of the Pirate 
dsle. By Bret Harte. With 25 
original Drawings by Kate GREEN- 
away, Reproduced in Colours by E, 
Evans. Sm, 4to, bds., 5s. 


Greenwood (James),Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Wilds of London. 

Low-Life Deeps: An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be Found There. 








Dick Temple: A Novel, Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Gréville (Henri) —Nikanor: A 
Novel. From the French of Hrnrt 
GreEvILLe, Author of “ Dosia,” &c. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 


Habberton (John), Author of 
“Helen’s Babies,” Novels by: + 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
Brueton’s Bayou. 
Country Luck. 


Hair (The): Its Treatment in 
Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
Translated from the German of Dr. J. 
Pincus. Crown 8vo, 1s,; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), 
Poems by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each, 
New Symbols. 
Legends of the Morrow. 
The Serpent Play. 








Malden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth 
extra, 8s. 


Hall_—_Sketches of Irish Cha- 
racter. - Mrs. S.C. Hari. With 
numerous Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood by Mac ise, GILBert, Harvey, 
and G. CruiKsHANK, Medium 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Halliday.—Every-day Papers. 
By ANnpREw Hattipay. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Handwriting, The Philosophy 
of. Withover 100 Facsimiles and Ex- 


lanatory Text. By Don FE.Ltx DE 
ALAMANCA, Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s.6d. 
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Hanky-Panky: A Collection of 
Very EasyTricks,Very Difficult Tricks, 
White Magic, Sleight of Hand, &c. 
Edited by W. H. Cremer. With 200 
Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra,4s. 6d. 


Hardy (Lady Duffus).— Paul 
Wynter’s Sacrifice: A Story. By Lady 
Durrus Harpy. Post 8vo, illust. bs., 2s. 








Hardy (Thomas).—Under the 
Greenwood Tree. By THomas Harpy, 
Author of ‘‘Far from the Madding 
Crowd.”? With numerous Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Harwood.—The Tenth Earl. 
_By J. Berwick Harwood. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 











Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Works by: 

The Art of Dress. With numerous 

Illustrations. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, 1s.; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 

The Art of Beauty. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
Coloured Frontispiece and II]lusts.6s, 

The Art of Decoration. Square 8vo, 
handsomely bound and profusely 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key, With Eight Coloured Pictures 
and numerous Woodcuts. New 
Edition, small 4to, cloth extra, 6s. 

Chaucer for Schools. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Haweis (Rev. H. R.).—American 
Humorists: WASHINGTON IRVING, 
OLIvER WENDELL HOLMES, JAMES 
Russett Lowetit, ARTEMUS Warp, 
Mark Twarn, and Bret Harte. By 
Rev. H. R. Hawets, M.A, Cr. 8vo, 68. 


Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Garth. Sebastian Strome, 
Ellice Quentin. | Dust. 

Fortune’s Fool. | Beatrix Randolph. 
David Poindexter’s Disappearance, 





Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
MissCadogna. | Love—or aName, 
Prince Saroni’s Wife. 


Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonde. 
Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, 1s, 

A Dream and a Forgetting. By 
Jutian HawtHorne. Cr. 8vo, pic- 
ture cover, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

The Spectre of the Camera. Crowa 
8vo, cloth extra, 3g. 6d, 
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Hays.—Women of the Day: A | Holmes (O.Wendell), Works by: 


Biographical Dictionary of Notable 
Contemporaries. By Frances Hays. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Heath (F. G.).— My Garden 
Wild, and What I Grew There. By 
Francis Grorce Heatn, Author of 
“The Fern World,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. ; cl. gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
Animals and their Masters. 
Social Pressure. 








Ivan de Biron: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Henderson.—Agatha Page: A 
Novel. By Isaac HENDERSON. With 
a Photograph Frontispiece from a 
Picture by F. MoscuELes, 2 Vols., 
crown 8vo, 








The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gorpon 
TuHomson. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d.—Another Edition in smaller 
type, with an Introduction by G. A, 

ALA. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table; withthe Story of Iris, Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 

Holmes. — The Science of 
Voice Production and Voice Preser- 
vation: A Popular Manua: tor the 
Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
Gorpon Hoitmes, M.D. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Hood (Thomas): 

Hood’s Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream of the 
Comic ANNUALS. With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. With all the original Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 








Herman.—One Traveller Re- 
turns: A Romance. By Henry HEr- 
MAN and D, CuristTiE Murray. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperides, | 


Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- 
lected Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev, A. B. 
Grosart, D.D., Steel Portrait, Index 
of First Lines, and Glossarial Index, 
&c. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


Hesse - Wartegg (Chevalier 
Ernst von), Works by: 





Tunis: The Land and the People. | 


With 22 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. 
The New South-West: Travelling 


Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, : 


Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
With 100 fine Illustrations and Three 
Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
14s, [In preparation, 


Hindley (Charles), Works by: 


Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: In- 
cluding the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connecte with 
Taverns. Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c, 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by CHarves HInDLEy. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Hoey.—The Lover's Creed. 
By Mrs. CasHet Hoey. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s, 














Hood (Tom), Works by: 

From Nowhere to the North Pole: 
A Noah’s Arkzological Narrative. 
With 25 Illustrations by W. Brun- 
ton and E. C. Barnes, Square 
crown $vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 

A Golden Heart: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Hu. 
morous Works, including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Punsand 
Hoaxes, With a New Life of the 
Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, gilt, 73.61. 


Hooper.—The House of Raby: 
A Novel. By Mrs. Georce Hooper. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Horse (The) and his Rider: An 
Anecdotic Medley. By “ THoRMANBY.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Hopkins—'’Twixt Love and 
Duty:” A Novel. By TicHe Hopkins. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s, 7 

Horne.—Orion : An Epic Poem, 
in Three Books, By RicHarp HeEn- 
Gist Horne. With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by Sum- 
MERS. Tenth Edition, crown 6vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 











Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each. 

Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned, 

That other Person, 



































Hunt.—Essays by Leigh Hunt. 


A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait and In- 
troduction by EpMUND OLLIER. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Hydrophobia: an Account of M. 
Pasteur’s System. Containing a 
Translation of all his Communications 
on the Subject, the Technique of his 
Method, and the latest Statistical 
Results. By Renaup Suzor, M.B., 
C.M. Edin., and M.D. Paris, Commis- 
sioned by the Government of the 
Colony of Mauritius to study M. 
PasTEur’s new Treatment in Paris. 
With 7 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Indoor Paupers. By ONE oF 
Tue. Crown 8vo, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Ingelow.—Fated to be Free: A 
Novel. By Jean INGELow. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


irish Wit and Humour, Songs 
of. Collected and Edited by A. PErR- 
CEVALGRAVES, Post 8vo,cl. limp, 2s.6d. 


James.—A Romance of the 
Queen’s Hounds. By CHARLES JAMES. 
Post 8vo, picture cover, 18.; cl., 1s. 6d. 


Janvier.—Practical Keramics 
for Students. By CaTHERINE A, 
JANVIER. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Jay (Harriett), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 


The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaugh 


Jefferies (Richard), Works by: 
Nature near London. Crown 8vo, 
cl. ex., 68.; post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Life of the Fields. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Open Air. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 68.; post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 
By Wa.TErR Besant. Witha Photo- 
graph Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 
Jennings (H. J.), Works by: 
Curiosities of Criticism. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. . “ 
Lord Tennyson: A Biographical 
Sketch. With a Photograph-Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 

Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. Illustrated. 
Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants 
we Grow, and How we Cook Them. 
Jesse.—_Scenes and Occupa- 
tions of a Country Life. By Epwarp 
JEssE. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
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Jeux d’Esprit. Collected and 
Edited by Henry S, Leicu. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


“John Herring,” Novels by 
the Author of: 
Red Spider. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s, 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
Eve. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Jones (Wm., F.S.A.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Le- 
endary, and Anecdotal. With over 
wo Hundred Illustrations, 
Credulities, Past and Present; in- 
cluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divina- 
tion, Exorcising and Blessing of 
Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c, 
With an Etched Frontispiece. 
Crowns and Coronations: A History 
of Regalia in all Times and Coun- 
tries. One Hundred Illustrations. 


Jonson’s (Ben) Works. With 
Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir by WILLIAM 

: GurFForD, Edited by Colonel Cun- 

| ninGHAM. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 

| cloth extra, 18s. ; or separately, 6s. each, 














Josephus, TheCompleteWorks 
of. Translated by Wuiston. Con- 
taining both “The Antiquities of the 

ews” and “ The Wars of the Jews.” 
wo Vols., 8vo, with 52 Illustrations 
and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14s. 


Kempt.—Pencil and Palette: 
Chapters on Artand Artists. By Roprrt 
Kempt. Post 8vo,clothlimp, 2s 6d. 

Kershaw.—Colonial Facts and 
Fictions: Humorous Sketches. By 
Mark KersHaw. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

King (R. Ashe), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
ADrawn Game. 

“The Wearing of the Green” 


Kingsley (Henry), Novels by: 
Oakshott Castle. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 
Number Seventeen. Crown 8vo, clot 
extra, 3s. 6d 


Knight.— The Patient’s Vade 
Mecum: How to get most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. By WILLIAM 
Knicut, M.R.C.S.,and Epw. Knicut, 
L.R.C.P. Cr. 8vo, 18.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Knights (The) of the Lion; A 
Romance of the Thirteenth Century. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the 
MarguEss of Lorne, K.T. Crowe 
8vo, cloth extra, 63. 
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Lamb (Charles): 

Lamb’s Complete Works, in Prose 
and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 
ginal Editions, with many Pieces 
hitherto unpublished, Edited, with 
Notes atid Introduction, by R. H. 
SHEPHERD, With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of Page of the “‘ Essay on 
Roast Pig.” Cr.8vo,cl.extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Essays of Elia. Both Series 
complete. Post 8vo, laid paper, 
handsomely half-bound, 2s. 

Poetry for Children, and Prince 
Dorus. By CuarLes Lams. Care- 
fully reprinted from unique copies, 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters by CHARLES Lams. Selected 
from his Letters - Percy Fitz- 
GERALD. Post 8vo,cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 


Lane’s Arabian Nights.—The 
Thousand and One Nights: com- 
monly called, in England, “THe 
ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS.” A New Translation from 
the Arabic with copious Notes, by 
EpwWarp WItu1AM Lane. Illustrated 
by many hundred Engravings on 
Wood, j oe Original Designs by 
Ww. Harvey. A New Edition, from 
te | annotated by the Translator, 
edited by his Nephew, Epwarp 
STANLEY PooLe. With a Preface by 
STANLEY LanE-Poo.e. Three Vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, each. 


Larwood (Jacob), Works by: 
The Story of the London Parks. 
With Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 38. 6d. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
Forensic Anecdotes. 
Theatrical Anecdotes, 


Leigh (Henry S.), Works by: 
Carots of Cockayne. A New Edition, 
printed on fcap, 8vo, hand-made 
paper, and bound in buckram, 5s. 
Jeux d’Esprit. Collected and Edited 
by Henry S, Leicu, Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 


Leys.—The Lindsays: A Ro- 
mance of Scottish Life. By Joun K. 
Leys. Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 

_ illustrated boards, 2s. 


Life in London; or, The History 
of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom. With the whole of Cruik- 
SHANR’S Illustrations, in Colours, after 
the Originals. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 


Linskill—IiIn Exchange for a 
Soul. By Mary Linskitt, Author of 
“The Haven Under the Hill,” &c. 
Cheaper Edit. Post 8vo, illust. bds,, 2s. 








Linton (E. Lynn), Works by: 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2g, 6d. each. 
Witch Stories. 
The True Story of Joshua Davidson, 
Ourselves: Essays on Women, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 

8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Patricia Kemball. 

The Atonement of Leam Dundas 

The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord P 

“My Love!” | lone. 

Paston Carew, Millionalre and 
Miser. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 


With a Silken Thread, 
The Rebel of the Family. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 
Carefully Reprinted from the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine Illustra- 
tions on Steeland Wood. Crown 8ve, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Long Life, Aids to: A Medical, 
Dietetic, and General Guide in Health 
and Disease. By N. E. Davies, 
L.R.C.P. Cr, 8vo, 28.; cl. limp,2s.6d. 

Lucy.—Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. 
By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 8vo, 








cl. ex., 38. 64.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. | 


Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by Ropert Frrencu Durr, 
Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page 
Plates, cloth boards, 18s 


Macalpine (Avery), Novels by: 
Teresa Itasca, and other Stories, 
Crown 8vo, bound in canvas, 2s. 6d. 
Broken Wings. With Illustrations by 
W. J. Hennessy. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s, 
McCarthy (Justin H., M.P.), 
Works by: 

An Outline of the History of Ireland, 
from the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. Cr.8vo,1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Ireland since the Union: Sketches 
of Irish History from 1798 to 1886, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

England under Gladstone, 1880-85. 
Second Edition, revised, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s 

Doom! An Atlantic Episode, Crown 
8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 
Justin H. McCartuy, Crown 8vo, 
1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Dolly: A Sketch. Crown 8vo, picture 
cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Hafiz In London. Choicely printed. 

Small 8yo, gold cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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McCarthy (Justin, M.P.),Works 


by* 

A History of Our Own Times, from 
the Accession ot Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of 1880, Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each.—Also a Poputar EpITIon, in 
Four Vols. cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 68. each. 
—And a JuBILEE EpirTion, with an 
Appendix of Events to the end of 
1886, complete in Two Vols., square 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

AShort History of Our Own Times. 
One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

History of the Four Georges. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each, [Vol. I. now ready. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each, 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Fair Saxon, 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola: A Girl with a Fortune, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Linley Rochford. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 


“The Right Honourable:” A Ro- 
mance of Society and Politics. By 
Justin McCarthy, M.P., and Mrs, 
CAMPBELL-PRAED, New and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


MacColl.—Mr. Stranger’s 
Sealed Packet: A New Story of 
Adventure, | HuGcH MacCo.t,. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


MacDonald.—Works of Fancy 
and Imagination. By GrorGE Mac- 
DONALD, LL.D. Ten Volumes, in 
handsome cloth case, 21s.— Vol. 1. 
WITHIN AND WiTHOUT. THE HIDDEN 
Lire.— Vol. 2. THe Discrete. THE 
GospPEt WoMEN. A Book oF SONNETS, 
OrGAN Soncs.—VoOl. 3. VIOLIN SONGS. 
Sones oF THE Days AND NIGHTS. 
A Booxor DREAMS. ROADSIDE POEMS, 
PoEMS FOR CHILDREN. Vol. 4. PARA- 
BLES, BALLADS. Scotch Soncs.— 
Vols. 5 and 6, PHANTASTES: A Faerie 
Romance.—Vol. 7, THE PoRTENT.— 
Vol, 8. THe Licgut Princess, THE 
Giant’s Heart. SHADOws.— Vol. 9. 
Cross Purposes. THE GOLDEN KEY, 
Tue Carasoyn. LITTLE DAYLIGHT.— 
Vol. 10. THE CRUEL PAINTER. THE 
Wowo’ Rivven. THE CASTLE. THE 
Broken Sworps. THE GRAY WOLF. 

Uncie CorneELivus. 

The Volumes are also sold separately 
én Grolier-pattern cloth, 2s. 6d, each, 





Macdonell.—Quaker Cousins: 
A Novel. By AGNES MAcCDONELL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


Macgregor. — Pastimes and 
Players. Notes on Popular Gamer, 


By Ropert MacGREGOR. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Mackay.—Interludes and Un- 
dertones; or, Music at Twilight. By 
Cyarces Mackay, LL.D, Crown 8vo 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Maclise Portrait-Gallery (The) 
of Illustrious Literary Characters; 
with Memoirs—Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal—illus- 
trative of the Literature of the former 
half of the Present Century. By 
Wituiam Bates, B.A, With 85 Por- 
traits printed on an India Tint, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by: 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. each, 

In the Ardennes. With 50 fine Llus- 
trations by Tuomas R, Macguorp, 

Pictures and Legends from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. With numer- 
ous Illusts, by Tuomas R. Macquorp 

Through Normandy. With go Illus- 
trations by T. R. Macguorp, 

Through Brittany. With numerous 
Illustrations by T. R. Macgvorp. 

About Yorkshire. With 67 Illustra- 
tions by T. R. Macguorp, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Evil Eye, and other Stories, 
Lost Rose. 


Magician’s Own Book me: 
Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c, All 
from actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Cremer. With 200 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


Magic Lantern (The), and its 
Management: including full Prac- 
tical Directions for producing the 
Limelight, making Oxygen Gas, and 
preparing Lantern Slides. By T. C. 
HeEpwortH. With 1o Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 18. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 








Magna Charta. An exact Fac. 
simile of the Original in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, 
3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours, 6s, 


















































































Man - Hunter (The): Stories 


Mark Twain, Works by: 
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Mallock (W. H.), Works by: 

The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith 
and Philosophy in an English Country 
House. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. ; 
Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The New Paul and Virginia ; or, Posi- 
tivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Poems. Small 4to, in parchment, 8s, 

Is Life worth Living? Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 


d’Arthur: The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round Table. 
Edited by B. MonTGOMERIE RANKING. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 





from the Note-book of a Detective. By 
Dick Donovan. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 





The Choice Works of Mark Twain, 
Revised and Corrected throughout by 
the Author. With Life, Portrait, and 
numerous Illust. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex,78.6d. 

The Innocents Abroad ; or, The New 
Pilgrim’s Progress: Being some Ac- 
count of the Steamship “ Quaker 
City’s” Pleasure Excursion to 
Europe and the Holy Land. With 
234 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 64.—Cheap Edition (under 
the title off‘ MARK Twatn’s PLEASURE 
Trip ”},post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Roughing It, and The Innocents at 
Home. With 200 Illustrations by F, 
A. Fraser, Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 7s. 6d. 

The Gilded Age. By Marx Twain 
and CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER. 
With 212 Illustrations by T. Coppin 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
With 111 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 64d.—Cheap Edition 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Prince and the Pauper. With 
nearly 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d.—Cheap Edition, 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illusts. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d.—Cheap 
Edition, post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 

The Stolen White Elephant, &c 
Cr.8vo,cl.ex, 68.; post 8vo,illust.bs.,2s. 

Life on the Mississippi. With about 
300 Original Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s.6d.—Cheap Edi- 
tion, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


The Adventures of Huckleberry 


Finn. With 174 Illustrations by 
E. W. Kemsie. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78s. 64.—Cheap Edition, post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

“iark Twain’s Library of Humour. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 








Marlowe’s Works. Including 
his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by Col. Cun- 
NINGHAM, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 





Marryat (Florence), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3s.6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Open! Sesame! | Written in Fire. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each. 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
___ Fighting the Air. | rs 
Massinger’s Plays. From the 
Text of Witt1am GiFForpD. Edited 


A Col. CoNNINGHAM, Crown 8vo, 
_ cloth extra, 6s. 


Masterman.—Half a Dozen 
Daughters: A Novel. By J. MastEr- 
MAN, Fost 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Matthews.—A Secret of the 


Sea, &c. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
Post 8vo, illust. bds,, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Mayfair Library, The: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d, per Volume. 

A Journey Round My Room. By 
XAVIER DE MalstTrReE. Translated 
by Henry ATTWELL. 

Quips and Quiddities. Selected by 
W. Davenport ADAMs. 

The Agony Column of “The Times,” 
from 1800 to 1870, Edited, with an 
Introduction, by AticE Cray. 

Melancholy Anatomised: A Popular 
Abridgment of “ Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy.” 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. By W. T. Dosson, 
Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentricl- 
ties. Selected and Edited by W. T. 

Dosson. 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec, 

Original Plays by W. S. GILBERT, 
First Series. Containing: The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and 
Galatea— Charity —The Princess— 
The Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury 

Original Plays by W. S Givsert. 
Seconp SeriEs. Containing: Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen—Dan’l Druce—Tom Cobb 
—H.M.S. Pinafore—The Sorcerer 
—The Pirates of Penzance. 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour 
Collectedand Edited by A, PERcEVAL 
GRAVES, 

Animals and their Masters. By Sir 
ARTHUR HELPs, 

Social Pressure. By Sir A. HELps, 

Curiosities of Criticism. By HEnryY 
J. JENNINGS. 

TheAutocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 
By OvtIvER WENDELL Hovmes. II- 
lustrated by J. Gorpon THOMSON. 


















































Mayrair Lisrary, continued— 


Pencil and Palette. By R, Kempt. 

Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters. By Cnas. Lams. Selected from 
his Letters by Percy FitzGERALp. 

Forerssic Anecdotes; or, Humour and 
Cr.riosities of the Law and Men of 
Law. By Jacos Larwoop. 

Tl.eatrical Anecdotes. By Jacos 
Larwoop. (Lre1cH, 

deux d’Esprit. Edited by Henry S. 

True History of Joshua Davidson. 
By E. Lynn Linton. 

Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton, 

Ourselves: Essays on Women. By 
E, Lynn Linton. [MACGREGOR. 

Pastimes and Players. By RoBErRT 

The New Paul and Virginia. By 
W. H. Mattock. 

New Republic. By W. H. Mattock, 

Puck on Pegasus. By H. CHoLmMonpgE- 
LEY-PENNELL. 

Pegasus Re-Saddied. By H. CHot- 
MONDELEY-PENNELL. Illustrated by 
GeEorGE Du Maurier. 

Muses of Mayfair Edited by H. 
CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims. By 
H. A. Pace. 

Puniana. By the Hon. HucH Row ey. 

More Punlana. By Hon. H. Row ey. 

The Philosophy of Handwriting. By 
Don FELIX DE SALAMANCA. 

By Stream and Sea By WILLIAM 
SENIOR. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 
Book. By Dr. ANDREW WILSON. 


Mayhew.—London Characters 
and the Humorous Side of London 
Life. By Henry MayHEw. With nume- 

_Tous Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 


Medicine, Family.—One Thou- 
sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 
Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. By N. E. Davies, 
L.R.C.P. Lond. Cr. 8vo, 1s.; cl., 1s. 6d. 


Menken.—Infelicia: Poems by 
ApAH IsAAcs MENKEN, A New Edi- 
tion, with a Biographical Preface, nu- 
merous Illustrations by F. E. Lummis 
and F.O, C. Dar.ey, and Facsimile 
of a Letter from CHarLes DICKENS. 
Beautifully printed on smali 4to ivory 
paper, with red border to each page, 
and handsomely bound. Price 7s. 6d. 











Mexican Mustang (On a), 


through Texas, from the Gulf to the Rio 
Grande. A New Book of American Hu- 
mour, - A. E. Sweet and J. ARMoy. 
Knox, Editors of “ Texas Siftings.” 
With 265 Illusts,. Cr. 8vo, cl.extra, 7s.6d. 


Middlemass (Jean), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Touch and Go. | Mr.Dorillion. 


ee a ee 
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Miller.— Physiology for the 


= or, The House of Life: Hu- 
man Physiology, with its application 
to the Preservation of Health. For 
Classes and Popular my With 
numerous Illusts. By Mrs. F. FENwick 
MiLter. Small 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Milton (J. L.), Works by: 
Sm. 8vo, 1s. each; cloth ex., 1s. 6d. each, 


The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise 
Set of Rules for the Management of 
the Skin; with Directions for Diet, 
Wines, Soaps, Baths, &c. 

The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. 

The Laws of Life, and their Relation 
to Diseases of the Skin. 


Minto.—Was Sne Good or Bad? 


A Romance. By WitiiamM MINTO, 
Cr. 8vo, picture cover, 1s.; cloth, ls. 6d 
Molesworth (Mrs.), Novels by: 
Hathercourt Rectory. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 48. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 
That Girl in Black. Crown 8vo, 
picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Moncrieff.— The Abdication; 
er, Time Tries All. An Historical 
Drana. By W. D. Scot?-MoncrierFF, 
Wit 1 Seven Etchings by Jonn PeTTIE, 
R.A., W. Q. OrcHarpson, R.A., J. 
MacWuirter, A.R.A,,CoLIn HUNTER, 
A.R.A,, R. MacBetH, A.R.A., and Tom 
Granam, R.S.A,. Large 4to, bound in 
bockram, 21s. 


Moore (Thomas): 
Byron’s Letters and Journals; with 
Notices of his Life. By THomas 
Moore. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Prose and Verse, Humorous, Satiri- 
cal, and Sentimental, by THomas 
Moore; with Suppressed Passages 
from the Memoirs of Lord Byron. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduc- 
tion, by R. HERNE SHEPHERD. With 
a Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Murray (D. Christie), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo,cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

A Life’s Atonement. | A Mode! Father. 

Joseph’s Coat. \Coals of Fire 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

Val Strange. | Hearts. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular. 

Cynic Fortune. 

The Way of the World. Post 8ve, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Old Blazer’s Hero. With Three Illus- 
trations by A. McCormick. Crown 
8vo, cloth ex., 68.—Cheaper Edition, 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

One Traveller Returns. By D. 
CuristiEk Murray and H. Herman, 
Cr. 8vo, cl, ex., 63. 
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Muddock.—Stories Weird and | Qv1pa—continued. 


Wonderful. By J. E.Muppock. Post 
8vo, illust. boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Novelists. — Half-Hours with 
the Best Novelists of the Century: 
ChoiceReadings from he finest Novels, 
Edited, with Critical and Biographical 
Notes, by H, T. Mackenzig BE Lt, 
Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 38.6d. [Preparing. 


Nursery Hints: A Mother’s 
Guide in Health and Disease. By N. E. 
Davigs,L.R.C.P. Cr.8vo, 1s. ; cl., 1s.6d. 


O’Connor.—LordBeaconsfield: 
A Biography. By T. P.O’Connor, M.P. 
Sixth Edition, with a New Preface, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


O’Hanlon (Alice), Novels by: 
The Unforeseen. Post 8vo, illust. bds.,2s. 
Chance? or Fate? 3vols., cr. 8vo, 


Ohnet. — Doctor Rameau: A 
Novel. By Georces Ounet, Author of 
“The Ironmaster,” &c. Translated 
by Mrs. CasHet Hoey. With g Illus- 
trations by E. Bayarp. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Oliphant (Mrs.) Novels by: 
Whiteladles. With Illustrations by 
ArTHUR Hopkins and H. Woops, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Primrose Path. 

The Greatest Heiress In England. 


O’Reilly—Phaebe’s Fortunes: 
A Novel. With Illustrations by HENry 
‘a Tuck. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, 


O Shaughnessy (A.), Poems by: 
Songs of a Worker. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 
Music and Moonlight. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Lays of France. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex.,10s. 6d. 


Quida, Novels by. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Held in Bondage. | Pascarel. 

Strathmore. Signa. 




















Chandos In a Winter City. 
Under Two Flags. | Friendship. 
Cecil Castie-|Moths. | Bimbi. 
maine’s Gage. | Pipistrello. 
Idalia. In Maremma. 


Tricotrin. A Village Com- 

Puck. mune, 

Folle Farine. Wanda. 

TwoLittleWooden | Frescoes, [Ine. 
Shoes. Princess Naprax- 

A Dog of Flanders. | Othmar, 


| Ariadne. : 








Guilderoy: A Novel. 3 vols., crown 
8vo. ———_————_ [Fune, 
Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected 
from the Works of Ouipa by F, 
Sypney Morris, Sm.cr.8vo,cl.ex.,53, 
CHEAPER EpITI0N, illust. bds., 28. _ 
Page (H. A.), Works by: 
Thoreau: His Life and Aims: A Study, 
With Portrait. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 28.6d, 
Lights onthe Way: Some Tales withe 
in a Tale. By the late J. H. ALEX- 
ANDER, B.A. Edited by H. A, Pacz, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Animal Anecdotes. Arranged on a 
New Principle. Cr, 8vo,cl. extra, 5s. 








Parliamentary Elections and 
Electioneering in thie Old Days (A 
History of). Showing the State of 
Political Parties and Party Warfare at 
the Hustings and in the House of 
Commons from the Stuarts to Queen 
Victoria. Illustrated from the original 
Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial 
Satires, and Popular Caricatures of 
the Time. By JoserpH Greco, Author 
of “Rowlandson and his Works,” 
“The Life of Gillray,’’ &. A New 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and 100 IIlus- 
trations, 7s. 6d. (Preparing. 


Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A 
New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M’Criz, 
D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Patient’s (The) Vade Mecum: 
How to get most Benefit from Medica} 
Advice. By W. Knicut, M.R.C.S.,and 
E.Knicut, L.R.C.P, Cr.8vo, 1s.; cl. 1/6, 

Paul Ferroll: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
Paul Ferroll: A Novel. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 


Payn (James), Novels by. 
Crown &vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 

Walter’s Word. 

Less Black than we’re Painted, 
By Proxy. | High Spirits. 
Under One Roof. 

A Confidential Agent. 

Some Private Views. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 

From Exile. | The Canon’s Ward 
The Talk of the Town. 

Holiday Tasks. | Glow-worm Tales, 

















Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Kit: A Memory. | Carlyon’s Year 
A Perfect Treasure. 

Bentinck’s Tutor.|Murphy’s Master. 
The Best of Husbands, 
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Payn (JAMES), continued— 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
For Cash Only. 
What He Cost Her. | Cecil’s Tryst. 
Fallen Fortunes. | Halves. 
A County Family. | At Her Mercy. 
A Woman’s Vengeance. 
The Clyffards of Clyffe. 
The Family Scapegrace. 
The Foster Brothers.| Found Dead. 
Gwendoline’s Harvest. 
Humorous Stories. 
Like Father, Like Son. 
A Marine Residence. 
Married Beneath Him. 
Mirk Abbey. | Not Wooed, but Won. 
Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 


Crown &vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each. 
tn Peril and Privation: Stories of 
Marine Adventure Re-told. With 17 
lllustrations, 
The Mystery of Mirbridge. With a 
Frontispiece by ARTHUR HOPKINS. 
Paul.—Gentle and Simple. By 
MarGaret AGNES PauL, With a 
Frontispiece by HELEN PATERSON, 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 64,; post 8vo, 
iliustrated boards, 2s. 


Pears.—The Present Depres- 
sion In Trade: Its Causes and Reme- 
dies. Being the “‘ Pears” Prize Essays 
(of One Hundred Guineas). By EDwiIn 
Goapsy and Witi1aM Watt. With 
an Introductory Paper by Prof. LEone 
Lev, F.S.A., F.S.S. Demy 8vo, 1s, 


Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), 

Works by: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations, 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. With Ten full- 

page Illusts. by G. Du Maurier, 
The Muses of Mayfair. Vers de 

Société, Selected and Edited by H. 

C, PENNELL. 

Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by: 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. each. 
Beyond the Gates. By the Author 
of ‘ The Gates Ajar.” 
An Old Maid’s Paradise. 
Burglars in Paradise. 


dack the Fisherman. With Twenty- 
two Illustrations by C. W, REED, 
Cr. 8vo, picture cover, 18. ; cl. 1s. 6d. 
Pirkis (C. L.), Novels by: 
Trooping with Crows. Fcap. 8vo, 
picture cover, ls. 


Lady Lovelace. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 28. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious 
Men. Translated from the Greek, 
with Notes Critical and Historical, and 
a_ Life of Plutarch, by Joun and 
WitiiaM LANGHORNE. Two Vols., 
8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 10s, 6d. 














Planché (J. R.), Works by: 

The Pursulvant of Arms; or, Her- 
aldry Founded upon Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Illus- 
trations, Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

oe and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by hi 
Daughter, Mrs. MACKARNESS. Crown 
8vo,cloth extra, 6s. 


Poe (Edgar Allan) :— 


The Choice Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of EDGAR ALLAN Por. With 
an Introductory Essay by CHARLES 
BaupDELarrRE, Portrait and_ Fac- 
similes, Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget, and 
other Stories. Post 8vo, illust.bds.,2s. 


Po pe’s Poetical Works. Com- 
plete in One Vol. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 


Praed (Mrs. Campbell-).—“The 
Right Honourable:” A Romance of 
Society and Politics. By Mrs. Camp- 
BELL-PRAED and JusTIN McCartTuy, 
M.P. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Price (E. C.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Valentina. | The Foreigners. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


Gerald. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Princess Olga—Radna; or, The 
Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the 
Princess OLGA, Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 


Proctor (Rich. A.), Works by: 
Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illusts. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps 
for Every Night in the Year, Draw- 
ings of the Constellations, &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s 

Familiar Science Studies. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Saturn and its System. New and 
Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

Mysteries of Time and Space. With 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Universe of Suns, and other 
Science Gleanings. With numerous 
Illusts, Cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Wages and Wants of Science 
Workers. Crown 8vo, 1s, 6d. 














Rambosson.—Popular Astro. 
nomy. By J. RamBosson, Laureate of 
the Institute of France. Translated by 
C. B. Prrman. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
numerous Illusts., and a beautifully 
executed Chart of Spectra, 7s. 6d. 







































































Reade (Charles), Novels by = 














BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 





Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated,3s.6d. 
each; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. each, 

Peg Woffington. Illustrated by S. L. 
Fives, A.R.A, 

Christie Johnstone. Illustrated by 
WILLIAM SMALL, 

It Is Never Too Late to Mend. II- 
lustrated by G. I. PINWELL. 

The Course of True Love Never did 
run Smooth. Illustrated by HELEN 
PATERSON. 

The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
of all Trades; and James Lambert. 
Illustrated by Matt STRETCH. 

Love me Little, Love me Long. II- 
lustrated by M. ELLEN EpwarbDs. 

The Double Marriage. llust. by Sir 
Joun GILBERT, R.A., and C. KEENE. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. L- 
lustrated by CHARLES KEENE. 

Hard Cash. I'lust. by F. W. Lawson, 
Griffith Gaunt. Illustrated by S. L, 
Fivpes, A.R.A., and Wa. SMALL. 
Foul Play. Illust, by Du Maurier. 
Put Yourself in His Place. Illus- 

trated by RoBerT Barnes. 

A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 
by Epw. Hucuesand A, W. Cooper. 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrated by 

H. Paterson, S. L. Fripes, A.R.A., 
C. GREEN, and H. Woops, A.R.A. 

A Simpleton. Illustrated by Kate 
CRAUFORD. ([CouLpDErRY, 

A Woman-Hater. Illust. by Tos, 

Singleheart and Doubleface: A 
Matter-of-fact Romance. Illustrated 
by P. Macnas, 

Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. Illustrated by E. A. ABBEy, 
Percy Macguoip,and JoserH NAsH. 

The Jilt, and other Stories. Illustrated 
by JoserH Nasu. 

Readiana. Witha Steel-plate Portrait 
of CHARLES READE. 


Bible Characters: Studies of David, 
Nehemiah, Jonah, Paul, &c. Fceap. 
8vo, leatherette, 1s. 





Reader’s Handbook (The) of 


Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 
Fitth Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
CoMPLETE ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Cr. 8vo, 1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





Richardson. —A Ministry of 


Health, and other Papers. By BEn- 
yaMiIn Warp Ricwarpson, M.D., &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s.6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Her Mother’s Darling. 
The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party, 
Weird Storiee. 





Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
The Uninhabited House. 

Fairy Water. 

The Mystery In Palace Gardens. 


Rimmer (Alfred), Works by: 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d, each. 
Our Old Country Towns. With over 
50 Illustrations, 
Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. 
With 50 Illustrations. 


About England with Dickens. With 
58 Illustrations by ALFRED RIMMER 
andC, A. VANDERHOOF. 








Robinson (Phil), Works by: 





Robinson (F. W.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 

Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each, 
The Poets’ Birds. 
The Poets’ Beasts. 


The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, 
Fishes, and Insects, (Preparing. 


Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 
Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by SaInTE- 
Bevuve. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Roll of Battle Abbey, The; or, 
A List of the Principal Warrioss who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, A.D. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomely printed, 5s. 


Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Puniana: Riddles and Jokes. With 
numerous Illustrations. 
More Puniana. Profusely Illustrated. 











Runciman (James), Stories by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars 
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Russell (W. Clark), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Round the Galiey-Fire. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Hammock. 


On the Fo’k’sle Head. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

The Mystery of the “Ocean Star,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Sala.—Gaslight and Daylight. 
By GeorGce AuGustus SaLa. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





Sanson.—Seven Generations 
of Executioners: Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Edited 
byHenrySanson. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.3s.6d. 


Saunders (John), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman.|Lion in the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 


One Against the World. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Saunders (Katharine), Novels 
by. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 

The High Mills. 


Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 


Joan Merryweather. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Gideon’s Rock. 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth 





Science-Gossip for 1889: An 
Illustrated Medium of Interchange 
for Students and Lovers of Nature, 
Edited by Dr. J. E.Taytor, F.L.S.,&c, 
Devoted to Geology, Botany, Phy- 
siology, Chemistry, Zoology, Micros- 
copy, Telescopy, Physiography, &c, 
Price 4d. Monthly; or 58. per year, 
ost free. Vols. I. to XIX. may be 
ad at 7s. 6d. each; and Vo's. XX. to 
date, at 5s. each, Cases for Binding, 
1s. 6d. each, 





Seguin (L, G.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
The Country of the Passion Play, 
and the Highlands and Highlanders 
of Bavaria, With Map and 37 Illusts, 
Walks In Algiers and its Surround- 
ings. With 2 Maps and 16 Illusts, 


“Secret Out” 


Series, The: 

Cr. 8vo, cl, ex., Illusts., 48. 64. each. 

The Secret Out: One Thousand 
Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations; with Entertaining Experi- 
ments in Drawing-room or ‘“‘ White 
Magic.” By W.H.Creme_er. 300Illusts, 

The Art of Amusing: A Collection of 
Graceful Arts,Games, Tricks, Puzzles, 
and Charades By FRANK BELLEW. 
With 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic, 
Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. 
CrEMER. With 200 Illustrations. 

Magiclan’s Own Book: Pertormances 
with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. All from actual 
Experience. Edited by W. H, Cre- 
MER. 200 Illustrations. 


Senior.—By Stream and Sea. 
By W.SEnror. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 2s.6d. 


Seven Sagas (The) of Prehis- 
toric Man. By James H. Stoppart, 
Author of *‘ The Village Life." Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 








Shakespeare: 


The First Folio Shakespeare.—Mr. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according tothe true Originall Copies 
London, Printed by Isaac IaGGarD 
and Ep. BLount. 1623.—A Repro- 
duction of the extremely rare original, 
in reduced facsimile, by a photogra- 
phic process—ensuring the strictest 
accuracy in every detail, Small 8vo, 
half-Roxburghe, ts. 6d. 

The Lansdowne Shakespeare. Beau: 
tifull eae in red and black, in 
omall ut very clear type. With 
engraved facsimile of DRozsHouT’s 
Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales 
from Shakespeare. By CHARLES 
and Mary Lams. With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J. Moyr SmitH. Cr. 4to, cl. gilt, 6s. 





Sharp.—Children of To-mor- 
row: A Novel. By WiLtiam SHARP, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


Sheridan(General).—Personal 
Memoirs of General P. H. Sheridan: 
The Romantic Career of a Great 
Soldier, told in hisOwn Words, With 
22 Portraits and other IIlustrations, 27 
Maps and numerous Facsimiles of 
Famous Letters. Two Vols. of 500 
pages each, demy 8vo, cloth extra, ius. 
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Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Sig 








BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 





Shelley.—The CompleteWorks 


In Verse and Prose of Percy Bysshe 


Shelley. Edited, Prefaced and Anno- 
tated by R. HERNE SHEPHERD. Five 
Vols., cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 3s. 6d. each. 


Poetical Works, in Three Vols. 


Vol.I. An Introduction by the Editor; The 


Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nichol- 
son; Shelley’s Correspondence with Stock- 
dale ; The Wandering Jew (the only complete 
version); Queen Mab, with the Notes; 
Alastor, and other Poems; Rosalind and 
Helen ; Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais, &c. 


} Vol. II, Laon and Cythna (as originally pub- 


lished, instead of the emasculated ‘ Revolt 
of Islam”); The Cenci; Julian and Maddalo 
(from Shelley’s manuscript); Swellfoot the 
Tyrant (from the copy in the Dyce Library 
at South Kensington); The Witch of Atlas; 
Epipsychidion; Hellas. 


Vol. III. Posthumous Poems, published by 


Mrs, SHELLEY in 1824 and 1839; [he Masque 
of Anarchy (from Shelley's manuscript) ; and 
other Pieces not brought together inthe ordi- 
mary editions, 


Prose Works, in Two Vols. 


Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and St. 


Irvyne ; the Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets ; A 
Refutation of Deism ; Lettersto Leigh Hunt, 
and some Minor Writings and Fragments. 

Vol. II. The Essays; Letters from Abroad ; 
Translations and Fragments, Edited by Mrs. 
SHELLEY, and first published in 1840, with 
the addition of some Minor Pieces of great 
interest and rarity, including one recently 
discovered by Professor DOWDEN. With a 
Bibliography of Shelley, and an exhaustive 
Index of the Prose Works. 


heridan :— 

Sheridan’s Complete Works, with 
Life and Anecdotes. Including his 
Dramatic Writings, printed from the 
Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. Witha 
Collection of Sheridaniana, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full- 
page Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Sheridan’s Comedies: The Rivals, 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes to each Play, and a Bio- 

raphical Sketch of Sheridan, by 

RANDER MATTHEWS. With Decora- 
tive Vignettes and ro full-page Illusts. 
Demy 8vo, half-parchment, 12s. 6d. 





Poetical Works, including all these in 


“ Arcadia.” With Portrait, Memorial- 


Introduction, Notes, &c., by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18s. 





ignboards: Their History. 
With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By 
pe Larwoop and JouHN CAMDEN 

OTTEN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with zoo Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 





————— 
—— eS 


Sims (George R.), Works by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o’ Bells. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 


Tales of To-day. [Shortly, 


The Dagonet Reciter and Reader: 
Being Readings and Recitations in 
Prose and Verse, selected trom his 
own Works by G. R. Sims. Post 
8vo, portrait cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Sister Dora: A Biography. By 

MarGAareT Lonspace. Popular Edi- 

tion, Revised, with additional Chap- 

ter, a New Dedication and Preface, 
and Four Illustrations. Sq. 8vo, pic- 
ture cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 


Sketchley.—A Match in the 
Dark. ByArtTHuR SKETCHLEY. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Slang Dictionary, The: Ety- 
mological, Historical, and Anecdotal, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 


Smith (J. Moyr), Works by: 

The Prince of Argolis: A Story of the 
Old Greek Fairy Time. Small 8vo, 
cloth extra, with 130 Illusts., 3s. 6d. 

Tales of Old Thule. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

The Wooing of the Water Witch, 
With Illustrations. Small 8vo, 6s. 


Society in London. By A 
ForEIGN RESIDENT, Crown 8vo, 18.; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Society out of Town. By A 
Foreicn ResIpDENntT, Author of “ So- 
ciety in London,” Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. [ Preparing. 


Society in Paris: The Upper 
Ten Thousand. By Count PautVasILt. 
Trans. by RapHAEL LEpDOs DE BeEau- 
ForT. Cr. 8vo, cl, ex., 68. [Preparing. 


Somerset.—Songs of Adieu. 
By Lord Henry Somerset. Small 
4to, Japanese parchment, 6s. 


Speight (T. W.), Novels by: 

The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
With a Frontispiece by M. ELLEN 
Epwarps. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. 

Wife or No Wife? Cr. 8vo, picture 
cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

ABarren Title. Crown 8vo,cl., 1s. 6d. 

The Golden Hoop. Post 8vo, illust, 
boards, 2s. 

By Devious Ways; and A Barren 
Title. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 28 
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Spalding.-Elizabethan Demon. 


ology : An Essay in Illustration of the 
Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by Them. By T. 
A. SPALDING, LL.B. Cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 53, 


Spenser for Children. By M. 
H. Towry. With Illustrations b 
WALTER J. Morcan, Crown 4to, with 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6s. 


Staunton.—Laws and Practice 
of Chess. With an Analysis of the 
Openings. By Howarp STAUNTON, 
Edited by Rosert B. WoRrRMALD. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Stedman (E. C.), Works by: 
Victorian Poets. Thirteenth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


The Poets of America. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 9s. 


Sterndale.—T he Afghan Knife: 
A Novel. By RoBerT ARMITAGE STERN- 
DALE. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


Stevenson (R.Louis),Works by: 
Travels with a_ Donkey In the 
Cevennes. Sixth Ed. Frontispiece b 

W. Cranz. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 

An Inland Voyage. Third Edition. 
With Frontispiece by W. CRANE, 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 
3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, 6s, 

New Arabian Nights. Tenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, buckram extra, 6s. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 

The Silverado Squatters. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, buckram 
extra, 6s. Cheap Edition, post 8vo, 
picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Prince Otto: A Romance. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, buckram extra, 
6s. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Merry Men. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, buckram extra, 6s, 

Underwoods: Poems. Fourth Edit, 
Crown 8vo, buckram extra, 6s. 

Memories and Portraits. Second 
Edition, Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, 6s. 

Virginibus Puerisque, and other 
Papers. Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, 
buckram extra, 6s. 


St. John.—A Levantine Family. 


By Baye St. Joun, Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Stoddard.—Summer Cruising 
in the South Seas. By CHARLES 
WARREN STODDARD. Illust. by WALLIS 
Mackay. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 


Stories from Foreign Novel- 
ists. With Notices of their Lives and 
Writings. By HeLen_and ALiIck ZIm- 

MERN. Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s, 
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trange Manuscript (A) found 

in a Copper Cylinder. With 19 full- 
age Illustrations by GILBERT GAUL. 
hird Edition. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 


Strange Secrets. Told by 
Percy FITZGERALD, FLORENCE Mar- 
RYAT, JAMES GRANT, A. ConNAN DOYLE, 
Dutton Cook, and others, With 8 
Illustrations by Sir JoHn GILBERT, 
WitiiamM SMALL, W. J. HENNESSY, 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes 
of the People cf England; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, &c., 
from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. With 140 Illustrations, Edited 
by Wm.Honkg. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s.6d. 


Suburban Homes (The) of 
London: A Residential Guide to 
Favourite London Localities, their 
Society, Celebrities, and Associations. 
With Notes on their Rental, Rates,and 
House Accommodation. With Map of 
Suburban London, Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,78.6d. 


Swift’s Choice Works, in Prose 
and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, 
and Facsimiles of the Maps in the 
Original Edition of “ Gulliver’s 
Travels.” Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Swinburne (Algernon C.), 
Works by: 

Selections from the Poetical Works 
of Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Fcap., 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Atalantain Calydon. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Chastelard. ATragedy. Cr. 8vo, 78 

Poems and Ballads. First SERIES, 
Cr. 8vo, 98. Feap. 8vo, same price, 

Poems and Ballads. SEConD SERIES, 
Cr. 8vo, 98. Fcap. 8vo, same price. 

Poems and Ballads. THIRD SERIES, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Notes on Poems and Reviews. 8vo,1s, 

Songs before Sunrise. Cr. 8vo, 108.6d, 

Bothwell: A Tragedy. Cr.8vo,12s.6d. 

George Chapman: An Essay. (See 
Vol. Il. of Geo, Cuapman’s Works.) 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Songs of Two Natlons. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 

Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo, 12s, 

Erechtheus: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 

Songs of the Springtides. Cr. 8vo, 63, 

Studies in Song. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 8s, 

Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

ACentury of Roundels. Small 4to, 8s. 

A Midsummer Holiday, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 78. 

Marino Fallero: ATragedy. Cr.8vo,6s, 

A Study of Victor Hugo. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 

Miscellanies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Locrine: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





































































BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 








Symonds.—Wine, Women, and 
Song: Medizval Latin Students’ 
Songs. Now first translated into Eng- 
lish Verse, with Essay by J. ADDINGTON 
Symonps. Small 8vo, parchment, 6s. 


Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours: 
In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife. With the whole of RowLanp- 
son’s droll page Illustrationsin Colours 
and a Life of the Author by 2. Cc. 
HottTen. Med, 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Taine’s History of English 
Literature. Translated by HENry 
Van Laun. Four Vols., small 8vo, 
cloth boards, 30s.—PoruLar EDITION, 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 





Taylor's (Bayard) Diversions 
of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 
Modern Writers. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 


Taylor (Dr. J. E., F.L.S.), Works 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth ex,, 78. 6d. each. 
The ee car ge and Morality of 

Plants: A Sketch of the Life and 
Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom, 
ColouredFrontispiece and 100 Ilust, 
Our Common British Possils, and 
Where to Find Them: A Handbook 
for Students, With 331 Illustrations. 


The Playtime Naturalist. With 366 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 5s. 


Taylor's (Tom) Historical 
Dramas: ‘Clancarty,” “Jeanne 
Darc,’’“‘*Twixt Axe and Crown,” “ The 
Fool’s Revenge,” “‘ Arkwright’s Wife,” 
“Anne Boleyn,” “ Plot and Passion.” 
One Vol., cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
*,* The Plays may also be had sepa- 

rately, at 1s. each. 

Tennyson (Lord): A Biogra- 
= Sketch. By H. J. JENNINGS. 
Vith a Photograph-Portrait. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Thackerayana: Notes and Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated by Hundreds otf 
Sketches by WiLtt1AM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY, depicting. Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and 
Favourite Characters in the books of 
his every-day reading. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d, 


Thames.—A New Pictorial His- 
tory of the Thames, from its Source 
Downwards. A Book for all Boating 
Men and for all Lovers of the River, 
With over 300 Illusts. Post 8vo, picture 
cover, 1s.;cloth,1s.6d@ [Preparing. 


Thomas (Bertha), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Cressida. | Proud Maisie 

The Violin-Player. 
































Thomas (M.).—A Fight for Life: 
A Novel. By W. Moy Tuomas, Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


Thomson's Seasons and Castle 
of Indolence. With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM, and over 50 fine Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Thornbury (Walter),Works by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 


Haunted London. Edited by Ep- 
WARD Watrorp, M.A. With Illus- 
trations by F. W. FarrHott, F.S.A. 

The Life and Correspondence of 
J. M. W. Turner. Founded upon 
Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and fellow Academicians. 
With numerous Illusts. in Colours, 
facsimiled from Turner’s Originai 
Drawings. 





Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Old Stories Re-told. 
Tales for the Marines. 


Timbs (John), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
The History of Clubs and Club Life 

In London. With Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, 
and Taverns. With many Illusts. 
English Eccentrics and _ Eccen- 
tricities: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folk, Men ot 
Letters, &c. With nearly 50 Illusts 


Trollope (Anthony), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64 each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

The Way We Live Now. 

Kept in the Dark. 

Frau Frohmann. | Marton Fay. 

Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 

The Land-Leaguers. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldigate. | American Senator 


Trollope(Frances E.),Novelsby 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Mabel’s Progress. | Anne Furness. 


Trollope(T.A.).—Diamond Cut 
Diamond, and other Stories. By 
T. ApoLpHUS TROLLOPE. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Trowbridge.—Farnell’s Folly: 
A Novel. By J T. TRowsripGe. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
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Turgenieff. — Stories from 
Forelgn Novelists. By Ivan Turce- 
NIEFF, and others. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s.6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


Tytler (C. C. Fraser-). — Mis- 
tress Judith: A Novel. By C. C, 
FRASER-TYTLER. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
38. 6d.; post 8vo, illust, boards, 2s. 


Tytler (Sarah), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
What She Came Through. 

The Bride’s Pass. | Noblesse Oblige. 
Saint Mungo’s City. | Lady Bell. 
Beauty and the Beast. 

Citoyenne Jacqueline. 

Buried Diamonds. 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 28 each. 
Disappeared. 

The Huguenot Family 


The Blackhall Ghosts: A Novel. 
Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 38. 6d. 


Van Laun.—History of French 
Literature. By H. Van Laun Three 
_Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 7s. 6d, each. 


Villari.A Double Bond: A 


Story. By Linpa Vitxari, Fcap. 
8vo, picture cover, 1s. 


Walford (Edw.,M.A.),Works by : 


The County Families of the United 
Kingdom (1889). Containing Notices 
of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, 
Education, &c,, of more than 12,000 
distinguished Heads of Families, 
their Heirs Apparent or Presump- 
tive, the Offices they hold or have 
held, their Town and Country Ad- 
dresses, Clubs, &c,. Twenty-ninth 
Annual Edition. Cloth gilt, 50s. 

The Shilling Peerage (1889). Con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 
Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, Is. 

The Shilling Baronetage (1889). 
Containing an Alphabetical List ot 
the Baronets of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses, &c, 32mo,cl.,1s. 

The Shilling Knightage (1889). Con- 
taining an Alphabetica! List of the 
Knights of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses,&c. 32mo,cl.,1s, 

The Shilling House of Commons 
(1889). Containing a List of all the 
Members of Parliament, their Town 
and Country Addresses, &c. 32mo, 
cloth, 1s. 

The Complete Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Knightage, and House of 
Commons (1889), In One Volume, 

royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5g. 
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Watrorp’s (Epw.) Works, continued— 


Haunted London. By WALTER 
TuHornBury. Edited by Epwarp 
Watrorp, M.A. With Illustrations 
by F. W. Farruort, F.S.A, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





Walton andCotton’sComplete 


Angler; or, The Contemplative Man's 
Recreation; being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, 
written by Izaak Watton; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in aclear Stream, by CHARLES 
Cotton. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris Nicovas, and 
61 Copperplate lLllustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth antique, 7s. 6d. 





Walt Whitman, Poems by. 


Selected and edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Witu1aM M. Rossetti. A 
New Edition, with a Steel Plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, printed on hand- 
made paper and bound in buckram, 63, 





Wanderer’s Library, The: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

Wanderings in naenies or, Life 
among the Ostrich-Hunters, By 
Juxius Beersoum. Illustrated. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By FREDERICK BoyLe. 

Savage Life. By Freperick Boye, 

Merrie England In the Olden Time 
By GeorGe DanieL. With Illustra- 
tions by Rost, CRUIKSHANK. 

Circus Life and Circus Celebrities 
By Tuomas Frost. 

The Lives of the Conjurers. By 
Tuomas Frost, 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
Londcn Fairs. By Tuomas Frost. 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there. By 
JAMES GREENWOOD. 

The Wilds of London. By James 
GREENWOOD. 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
By the Chevalier de Hrsse-War- 
TEGG. With 22 Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by Cuartes HinDLey, 

The World Behind the Scenes By 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: 
Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with Ta- 
verns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
By Cuarves Hinpvvey. With Illusts, 

The Genial Showman: Lite and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. By E, P, 
Hincston. With a Frontispiece, 

The Story of the Lonaon Parke, 
By Jacos Larwoop. With Illusts, 

London Characters, By HENRY May- 
HEW. Illustrated, 
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WANDERER’S LIBRARY, THE, continued— 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Seven Generations of Executioners: 

Memoirs of tne Sanson Family (1688 
to 1847). Edited by Henry SANSON. 
Summer Cruising In the South 
Seas. By C. WARREN STODDARD. 
Illustrated by Watiis Mackay 


Warner.—A Roundabout Jour- 
ney. By CHartes DuDLEY WARNER, 
Author of “ My Summer in a Garden.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Warrants, &c. :— 

Warrant to Execute Charles |. An 
exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures, and corresponding Seals. 
Carefully printed on paper to imitate 
the Original, 22 in. by 14in. Price 2s. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 
Scots. An exact Facsimile, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Great 
Seal. Beautifully printed on paper 
to imitate the Original MS. Price 2s. 

Magna Charta. An exact Facsimile 
of the Original Document in the 
British Museum, printed on fine 
plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 
feet wide, with the Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 5s. 

The Roll nf Battle Abbey; or, A List 
of the Principal Warriors who came 
over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, A.D. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Price 5s, 


Wayfarer, The: Journal of the 
Society of Cyclists, Published at in- 
tervals. Pricels. The Numbers for 
Oct., 1886, JAN., May, and Oct., 1887, 
and Fes., 1888, are now ready. 


Weather, How to Foretell the, 
with the Pocket Spectroscope. By 
F. W. Cory, M.R.C.S. Eng., F.R.Met. 
Soc., &c, With ro Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Westropp.—Handbook of Pot- 
tery and Porcelain; or, History ot 
those Arts from the Earliest Period. 
By Hopper M. Westropp, With nu- 
merous Illustrations, and a List or 
Marks. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 4s. 6d. 


Whist. — How to Play Solo 
Whist: Its Method and Principles 
Explained, and its Practice Demon- 
strated. With Illustrative Specimen 
Hands in red and black, and a Revised 
and Augmented Code of Laws. By 
ABRAHAM S. WILkKs and CuHarRLes F. 
Parpon. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Whistler’s(Mr.) “Ten o’Clock.” 
Crown 8vo, hand-made and brown 
paper, ls, 











Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), 

Works by: 

Science In Short Chapters. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. Crown 
8vo, cloth limp, witb Illusts., 2s. 6d. 

The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), 
Works by: 

Chapters on Evolution: A Popular 
History of Darwinian and Allied 
Theories of Development. 3rd ed. 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with 259 Illusts., 7s. 6d. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note 
book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Bio- 
logical, Third Edit., with New Pre- 
face. Cr. 8vo, cl.ex., with Mlusts., 6s. 

Studies in Life and Sense. With 
numerous Illusts. Cr, 8vo, cl. ex., 68 

Common Accidents, and How to 
Treat them. By Dr. ANDREW WIL- 
SON and others. With numerous II- 
lusts. Cr. 8vo, 18.; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. 

Winter (J. S.), Stories by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends, 


Women of the Day: A Biogra. 
phical Dictionary of Notable Contem- 


poraries. By Frances Hays. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Wood.—Sabina: A Novel, By 
_Lady Woor. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s, 


Wood (H.F.), Detective Stories; 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 
The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Woolley.—Rachel Armstrong; 
or, Love and Theology. By CeLia 
PARKER Woo.Ltey. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Words, Facts, and Phrases: 
A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and 
Out-of-the-Way Matters. By ELiezer 
Epwarps. New and cheaper issue, 
cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 78. 5d. ; half-bound, 9s, 


Wright (Thomas), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each, 
Caricature History of the Georges, 
(The House of Hanover.) With 400 
Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broad- 














sides, Window Pictures, &c. 
History of Caricature and of the 


Grotesque in Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Profusely 
Illustrated by F.W. FarrHoLt,F.S.A, 


Yates (Edmund), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Land at Last. | The Forlorn Hope, 
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NEW NOVELS. 


Blood-Money, and other Stories. By Doctor Rameau. By GEorcGES OHNET. 
CHARLES GIBBON, 2 Vols., crown Nine lllusts, Cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
8vo, cloth, 12s. This Mortal Coll. By Grant ALLEN. 

A Strange Manuscript found In a 3 Vols., crown 8vo, 

Copper Cylinder. Illustrated by GiL- Agatha Page. By IsAAc HENDERSON. 
BERT GAUL, Third Edit. Cr, 8vo, 5s, 2 Vols., crown 8vo, 

The Legacy of Cain. By WILKIE Chance? or Fate? By Arice O’HAn- 
Cotuins. 3 Vols., cr. 8vo. LON. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 

For Faith and Freedom. By WALTER | Children of To-morrow. By WILLIAM 
BESANT. 3 Vols,, cr. 8vo. SHarP. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
The Englishman of the Rue Cain. Nikanor. From the French of HENRI 
By H. F. Woop. Crown 8vo, cloth GREVILLE. With Eight Illustrations. 

extra, 6s, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Romances of the Law. By R. E. Mr. Stranger’s Sealed Packet. By 
FRANCILLON. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. | HuGH MacCotnt, Crown 8&vo, cloth 

Strange Secrets. Told by Percy Fitz- | extra, 58, 

GERALD, &c. With 8 Illustrations. | Guilderoy. By Ourpa. 3 Vols., crown 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. | 8vo. [Fune. 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Popular Stories by the Best Authors. Lisrary Epitions, many Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOHN } BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 
HERRING.” | Juliet’s Guardian. | Deceivers Ever. 
Red Spider. | Eve. BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
BY GRANT ALLEN. Sweet Anne Page. ' Transmigration. 
Phillstia. From Midnight to Midnight. 
~~ pm gga MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
e Devil’s Die. Blacksmith and ‘* 
BY WALTER BESANT & j. RICE. | The Village lo aes 
egy tae A ‘weir You Play me False, 
y e Girl. BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. Antonina. The Frozen Deep. 
This Son of Vulcan. Basil. The Law and the 
With Harp and Crown. Hide and Seek. Lady. 
ie Sa ene The Dead Secret. | TheTwoDestinies 
4 ed Thal Queen of Hearts. | Haunted Hotel. 
7 e or ve : elema, My Miscellanies. | The Fallen Leaves 
—. n —— gar’s Bay. Woman in White. | Jezebel’sDaughter 
The Ten Ye ! or The Moonstone. | The Black Robe. 
e Ten Years’ Tenant. Man and Wife. Heart and Science 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. Poor Miss Finch. |‘! Say No.” 
BY WALTER BESANT, Miss or Mrs. ? Little Novels. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. New Magdalen. The Evil Genius. 
The Captains’ Room. BY DUTTON COOK, 
All in a Garden Fair. Paul Foster’s Daughter. 
Dorothy Forster. , Uncle Jack. ee , 
Children of Gibeon. BY WILLIAM CYPLES, 
The World Went Very Well Then. Hearts of Gold. 
Herr Paulus. BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. The Evangelist j OF, Port Salvation, 
A Child of Nature. BY JAMES DE MILLE, 
God and the Man. A Castle in Spain, 
The Shadow of the Sword. BY }. LEITH DERWENT, 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. Our Lady of Tears, 
te — “s Ever. The Mel Abelard Circe’s Lovers. 
nnan Water. e New Abelar , 
Matt. Foxglove Manor, BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
The Master of the Mine. Felicia. 
The Heir of Linne. BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
BY HALL CAINE, Archie Lovell. 
The Shadow of a Crime. BY PERCY FITZGERALD, 
A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. Fatal Zero. 
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Piccapitty Nove ts, continued— 
BY R. E, FRANCILLON. 

Queen Cophetua. 

One by One, 

A Real Queen. 

King or Knave ? 


Pandurang Hari. 
BY EDWARD GARRETT, 
1] The Capel Girls. 
BY CHARLES GIBBON, 
| Robin Gray. 
} What will the World Say ? 
1] In Honour Bound. 
| Queen of the Meadow. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart’s Problem. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
| The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 





Loving a Dream. 

BY THOMAS HARDY, 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

BY #ULIAN HAWTHORNE, 

Garth. 
Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome. 
Dust. 
Fortune’s Fool.” 
Beatrix Randolph. 
| David Poindexter’s Disappearance 
The Spectre of the Camera. 
BY SIR A. HELPS. 
| Ivan de Biron. 
1] BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT 
Thornicroft’s No iel. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
| That other Person. 

BY $EAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

BY R. ASHE KING. 

A Drawn Game. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Number Seventeen. 

BY E. LYNN LINTON, 
Patricia Kemball. 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
“My Love!” 
fone. 
Paston Carew. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 
} BY #USTIN McCARTHY, 
| The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
| The Comet of a Season 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola. 


= 




















Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 
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; Griffith Gaunt. | 

























































PiccaDILLy NovELs, centinued— 
BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 
BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame! | Written In Fire 
BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Life’s Atonement. Coals of Fire. | 
Joseph’s Coat. Val Strange. | 
A Model Father. Hearts. 
By the Gate of the Sea. | 
A Bit of Human Nature. | 
First Person Singular. 
Cynic Fortune. | 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. | 
Whiteladies. | 
' 





BY OUIDA. 

Held In Bondage. | TwoLittleWooden 
Strathmore. Shoes. | 
Chandos. In a Winter City. 
Under Two Flags. | Ariadne. 
Idalia. Friendship. 
Cecil Castle- Moths. 

maine’s Gage. | Pipistrello. } 
Tricotrin. A Village Com- | 
Puck. mune. | 
Folle Farine. Bimbi. | 
ADog of Flanders | Wanda. 
Pascarel. Frescoes. | 
Signa. [ine. | In Maremma || 


Princess Naprax- !Othmar. | 

BY MARGARET A. PAUL. i 

Gentle and Simple. | 
BY JAMES PAYN. 

Lost Sir Massing-;A Grape from a 


berd Thorn. 
Waite: 3 Word. Some Private 
Less Black than Views. 


TheCanon’sWard 
Talk of the Town. 
Glow-worm Tales. 
In Peril and Pri- 
vation. 
Holiday Tasks. 
The Mystery of 
Mirbridge. 
BY E. C. PRICE. 
Valentina. | The Foreigners. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 
BY CHARLES READE. 
it Is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. | Peg Woffington. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Foul Play. 1] 
The Double Marriage. | 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
The Autobiography of a Thief. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
A Terrible Temptation 
The Wandering Heir. | ASimpleton. 
A Woman-Hater. Readiana. 
Singleheart and Doubleface. 
The Jilt. | 
Good Storles of Men and other 
Animals. 


We’re Painted. 
By Proxy. 
High Spirits. 
Under One Roof. 
A Confidential 
Agent. 
From Exile. 
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Piccapitty NoveELs, continued— 
BY MRS, }. H. RIDDELL, 

Her Mother’s Darling. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden-Party. 
Weird Stories. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path. 

BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS, 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Gideon’s Rock. Heart Salvage. 
The High Mills. Sebastian. 

BY T. W. SPEIGHT, 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
BY R. A. STERNDALE, 
The Afghan Knite. 
BY BERTHA THOMAS, 
Proud Maisie. | Cressida 
The Violin-Player 


PiccaDILLty NoveEts, continued— 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way we Live Now. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 
BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPE, 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. | Mabel’s Progress. 
BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 
BY SARAH TYTLER. 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. | Saint Mungo’s City 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Noblesse Oblige. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline. 
Lady Bell. | Buried Diamonds, 
The Blackhall Ghosts. 
BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER, 
Mistress Judith. 





CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF“ MEHALAH.” 
Red Spider. 

BY EDMOND ABOUT. 
The Fellah. 


BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
Carr of Carrlyon. | Confidences. 

BY MRS, ALEXANDER, 
Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 
Valerie’s Fate. 

BY GRANT ALLEN, 

Strange Stories. 
Philistia. 
Babylon. 
In all Shades. 
The Beckoning Hand. 
For Maimie’s Sake. 


BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP, 
Grantley Grange. 
BY WALTER BESANT & }. RICE, 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. | My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
the Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia’s Arbour 
The Monks of Thelema. 
Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

BY WALTER BESANT. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 
Uncle Jack, 
Children of Gibeon. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 


BY FREDERICK BOYLE, 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life, 
Chronicles of No-man’s Land. 

BY BRET HARTE, 
An Helress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Californian Stories. 
Gabriel Conroy. | Flip. 
Maruja. | A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

BY HAROLD BRYDGES. 
Uncle Sam at Home. 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
The Shadow of| The Martyrdom 
the Sword. of Madeline. 

AChild of Nature.| Annan Water. 
God and the Man.| The New Abelard. 
Love Me for Ever. |} Matt. 
Foxglove Manor. | The HelrotLinne 
The Master of the Mine. 
BY MRS. BURNETT, 
Surly Tim. 
BY HALL CAINE, 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster, 
BY COMMANDER CAMERON. 
The Cruise of the “ Black Prince.” 
BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian 

BY MACLAREN COBBAN, 
The Cure of Souls. 

BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS, 
The Bar Sinister. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina My Miscellanies. 
Basil. Woman in White. 
Hide and Seek. The Moonstone. 
The Dead Secret.|Man and Wife. 
Queen of Hearts. | Poor Miss Fiich. 
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You Play me Pir 


BY MM. 3. COLQUHOUN. BY JOHN HABBERTON. 


Brueton’s Bayou. | Country Luck. 


CuEapP Poputar NoveEts, continued— CuEaP Popucar NovE s, continued— 
Wixxie Couns, continued. BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Miss or Mrs. ? TheFallenLeaves, | Robin Gray. The Flower of the 
New Magdalen. Jezebel’sDaughter a er -§ ow. " on. 
| The Frozen Deep. | The Black Robe. We w the | Braes of Yarrow. 
The Law and the |Heartand lence | yor og [Srey Ste 
ady. : ay No. . 
TheTwo Destinles | The Evil Genlus. tag = Lom Aa 
ee 2 noareeds Gattis In PasturesGreen | Loving a Dream, j 
s j Queen of the Mea- | A Hard Knot. 
weet Anne Page. | From Midnight to dow Heart’s Delight 
Transmigration. Midnight. A Heart’s Problem ent, j 
} A Fight with Fortune. BY WILLIAM GILBERT } 
i MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. Dr. Austin’s Guests. | James Duke | 
Sweet and Twenty. | Frances. The Wizard of the Mountain. ’ 
Blacksmith and Scholar. BY ¥AMES GREENWOOD. 
The Village a Dick Temple. 








Every Inch a Soldier. BY 4NDREN HALLIDAY 
BY MONCURE D CONWAY. Every-Day Paper 

Pine and Palm. BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
BY DUTTON COOK. Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. | 

Leo. | Paul Foster’s Daughter. BY THOMAS HARDY. | 
BY C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. Under the Greenwood Tree. 

The Prophet of the Great Smoky BY }. BERWICK HARWOOD, 

Mountains, The Tenth Earl. 
ete B A ao CYPLES, | BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. | 
} earts of Gold. Garth. Sebastian Str 
| BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. | ElliceQuentin. Dust. _— 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. Prince Saroni’s Wife. 
BY }AMES DE MILLE, Fortune’s Fool. Beatrix Randolph. 

| A Castle in Spain. Miss Cadogna. Love—or a Name. 
| BY }. LEITH DERWENT. David Poindexter’s Disappearance. } 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. | BYSIR ARTHUR HELPS, 
| BY CHARLES DICKENS. | Ivan de Biron. } 
Sketches by Boz. | Oliver Twist. BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 
Pickwick Papers. | Nicholas Nickleby | The ta” Creed. 
BY DICK DONOVAN. maa«Zntoe” 
i] The Man-Hunter. A Golden Heart } 


i Caught at inet! BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER, 

















BY MRS. ANNIE EDwarpEs, | ‘° Nai LIGHE HOPKINS. | 
} Point of Honour.| Archie Lovell. 'Twixt Love and D 
of M. eae — | BY MRS. LPRED HUNT. 
Felic Kitt 
ay EDWARD EGGLESTON. ee 
a n n . 
“Yay PERCY FITZGERALD. Sel CO OnAN INGELUW. j 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten, Fated to be Free. | 
| The Second Mrs. Tiilotson. BY HARRIETT FAY. | 
Polly. | Fatai Zero. The Dark Colleen. | 
} ore Street. The Queen of Connaught. | . 
he Lady of Brantome. BY MARK KERSH ° 
, nrg, tare, DE FONBLANQUE. | Colonial Facts and Fictions 
Filt ucre Y on iG. 
%p Y R. E. FRANCILLON, | A Drawn Game. 
Olympia. Queen Cophetua. | “The Wearing of the Green.” ? 
One by One. A Real Queen. BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
BY HAROLD FREDERIC, Oakshott Sree r 
Seth's Brother's Wife. Y JOHN LEYS. 
Prefaced by Sir +9 BARTLE FRERE, | The a 
Gucnniones Hari BY WARY LINSKILL, 
Y HAIN FRISWELL, In Exchange for a Soul. ; 
oan ae BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
BY ‘EDWARD GARRETT, Patricla Kembaill. a 


The Capel Girls. The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 














j 
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CHEAP Porputar NovELs, continued— 

E. Lynn Linton, continued— 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord? | Paston Carew. 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the —— 
“My Love.” | 

BY HENRY ve Lucey. 
Gideon Fleyce. 
BY JUSTIN McCARTHY. 

Dear LadyDisdain | MissMisanthrope 
The Waterdale Donna Quixote. 


Neighbours. The Comet of a 
My Enemy’s Season. 

Daughter. Maid of Athens. 
A Fair Saxon. Camiola, 


Linley Rochford. 
BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 
BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
The Evil Eye. | Lost Rose. 
BY W. H. MALLOCK. 
The New Republic. 
BY FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Open! Sesame. Fighting the Air. 
A Harvest of Wild | Written in Fire. 


Oats. 
BY f. RAS Eae an: 
Half-a-dozen Daughte 
BY BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
A Secret of the Sea. 
BY FEAN MIDDLEMASS, 
Touch and Go. | Mr. Dorillion. 

BY MRS. MOLESWORTH.,. 
Gethanege Rectory. 

BY F. E. MUDDOCK. 
Storles Weird and Wonderful. 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
ALIfe’sAtonement | Hearts. 
A Model Father. | Way of the World. 
Joseph’s Coat. A Bit of Human | 
Coals of Fire. Nature. 
By the Gate of the | First Person Sin- 
Val Strange [Sea. | gular. 
Old Blazer’s Hero. ‘Cynic Fortune. 

BY ALICE O'HANLON, 

The Unforeseen. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. | The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiress in England. 

BY MRS. ROBERT O'REILLY. 
Phoebe’s Fortunes. 
BY OUIDA, 
Held In Bondage. , TwoLittleWooden 








Strathmore. Shoes. 

Chandos. Ariadne. 

Under Two Flags. | Friendship. 

Idalia. Moths. 

Cecil Castle- Pipistrello. 
maline’s Gage. A Village Com- 

Tricotrin. | Puck. mune. 

Folle Farine. Bimbi. | Wanda. 

A Dog of Flanders. | Frescoes. 

Pascarel. In Maremma. 

Signa. [Ine. | Othmar. 

Princess Naprax- | Wisdom, Wit, and | 

Ia a Winter City Pathos. 
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Cueap Poputar NovELs, continued— 
BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL, 
Gentle and Simple. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


Lost Sir Massing- 
berd. 

APerfect Treasure 

Bentinck’s Tutor. 

Murphy’s Master. 

A County Family. 

At Her Mercy. 

A Woman’s Ven- 
geance. 

Cecil’s Tryst. 

Clyffards of Clyffe 

The Family Scape 
grace. 

Foster Brothers, 

Found Dead. 

Best of Husbands. 

Walter’s Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen Fortunes. 

What He Cost Her 

Humorous Stories 

Gwendoline’s Har- 
vest. 

£200 Reward. 

Like Father, Like 
Son. 


BY C.L. 


Lady Lovelace. 


Marine Residence. 
one Beneath 


Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but 
Won.” 

Less Black than 
We're Painted. 

By Proxy. 

Under One Roof. 

High Spirits. 

Carlyon’s Year. 

A_ Confidential 
Agent. 

Some Private 
Views. 

From Exile. 

A Grape from a 
Thorn. 

For Cash Only. 

Kit: A Memory. 

The Canon’s Ward 

Talk of the Town, 

Holiday Tasks. 

Glow-worm Tales. 


PIRKIS, 


BY EDGAR A, POE, 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 
BY E. C, PRICE. 


Valentina. 


| The Foreigners 


Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


Gerald 


BY CHARLES READE. 


It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 


Hard Cash. 


| Peg Woffington. 


Christie Johnstone. 


Griffith Gaunt. 


Put Yourself in His Place. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 


Foul Play. 


The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Wandering Heir. 


A Simpleton. 
Readiana. 


A Woman-Hater. 
The Jilt. 


Singleheart and Doubleface, 
Good Stories of Men and other 


Animals. 
BY MRS. 


F. H. RIDDELL. 
| Her Mother's Darling. 


Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 


Weird Stories. | 


Fairy Water. 


The Uninhabited House. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens, 


BY F. 


W. ROBINSON, 


Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 
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Cueap Poputar NoveE.s, continued— 


BY AMES RUNCIMAN, 
Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign’s ewe 
Schools and Scholai 
BY W. CLARK "RUSSELL 
Round the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo’k’sle Head. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Hammock. 
BY BAYLE ST. jOHN. 
A Levantine Family. 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
—— and Daylight. 
BY FOHN SA UNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
One Against the World. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path. 

BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merryweather. | The High Mills. | 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 

Heart ee. | Sebastian. 
GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Rogues ee Vagabonds. 
The Ringo’ Bells. | Mary Jane Marricd. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs, 
Tales of To-day. ~ 
BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A Match in the Dark. 
BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
The Golden Hoop. | By Devious Ways. 
BY R. A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 
BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. | Prince Otto. 
BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cressida. | Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 
BY W. MOY THOMAS. 
A Fight for Life. 
BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 
Oid Stories Re-told. 

BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers.| John Caldigate 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 

By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 

Anne 2, | Mabel’s Progress. 
Y 3. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
meee Folly. 
BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c, 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 
BY MARK TWAIN. 
Tom Sawyer. | A Tramp Abroad. 
The Stolen White Elephant. 


_Cumar PoPpuLAR Novets, ‘continued 
Mark Twain, continued, 
A Pleasure Trip on the Continent 
Huckleberry Finn. [of Europe. 
Life on the Mississippl. 
The Prince and the Pauper. 
BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 
BY SARAH TYTLER, 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass.| Buried Diamonds. 
Saint Mungo’s City. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Lady Bell. | Noblesse Oblige. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline | Disappeared 
The Huguenot Family. 
F. S. WINTER, 

Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends 

BY H. F. WOOD, 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 

B ADY WOOD, 
Sabina. 


BY CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 


Rachel Armstrong; or, ha. ee 


Y EDMUND YAT. 
The Forlorn Hope. | Land at Last. 
ANONYMOUS. 
Paul Ferroll. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 


POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 
Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. By Bret 
HARTE. [Ditto. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. By 
A Day’s Tour. By Percy FirzGErRAvp, 
Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. By 
JuL1an HAWTHORNE. 
A Dream and a Forgetting. By ditto, 
A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. 
By CHARLES JAMES. (Burnett. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. By Mrs. 
Lindsay’s Luck. By Mrs. Burnett. 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By Ditto. 
Trooping with Crows. ByC. L. Pirxis 
The Professor’s Wife. By L.Granam, 
A Double Bond. By Linpa ViLLari, 
Esther’s Glove. By R. E. FRANCILLON, 
The Garden that Paid the Rent 
By Tom JERROLD. 
Curly. By Joun Coteman, Illus 
trated by J. C. DoLtman. 
Beyond the Gates. By E. S. PHEtrs 
Old Maid’s Paradise. By E.S, PHetps 
Burglars in Paradise. ByE.S.PHEcps, 
Jack the Fisherman. ByE.S.Puetps, 
Doom: An Atlantic Episode. By 
Justin H. McCartny, M.P. 
Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 
Tustin H. McCartuy, M.P. 
Dolly. By ditto. [WORTH, 
That Girl in Black. By Mrs, Mo.tes- 
Was She Good or Bad ? ByW. Minto. 
Bibie Characters. By Cuas. READE, 
The Dagonet Reciter. By G. R. Sims, 
Wife or No Wife? By T. W. Speicur, 
The Silverado Squatters. By R, 
Louis STEVENSON. 
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